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PREFACE. 



The Editors appointed by the Conference to carry this 
Report through the Press, have now been permitted, in the 
good providence of God, to bring their labours to a close. It 
is for others to decide how their work has been done ; but 
they can say that they have conscientiously attempted to do 
the fullest justice to all the papers which have passed 
through their hands. Nothing of the slightest importance 
has been altered, it being understood according to a Besol- 
ution of the Conference, that the Authors alone were res- 
ponsible for the Statements contained in the papers. While 
this is the case, every one who has had anything to do 
with the Press, must well know that the labour connected 
with the editing of a volume, the production of so many 
Authors, could not be light. But the labour has not been 
without its pleasures. It has brought us again into close 
contact with the beloved brethren whose papers we were 
preparing for the Christian -.PybHc; and, above all, we felt 
that, as the volume when - [^d^leted would be well fitted 
to advance the Glory of our -^Ledeemer and the Evangeliz- 
ation of India, we were contributing something, however 
humble, to the promotion of these important ends. Our 
united prayer now is, that these pages may lead all the 
Churches to a deeper sense of responsibility to their great 
and exalted Head in connection with the Evangelization of 
the heathen world; and that He may vouchsafe His bles- 
sing on all efforts for the salvation of the lost. And to 
the Triune Jehovah — ^Father, Son and Holy Ghost — shall be 
all the glory. 

MIRON WINSLOW, 
Madras, l JAMES SEWELL, 

December, 1858.) ALEXANDER B. CAMPBELL, 

P. S. ROYSTON. 
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System of Spelling Native names adopted in tikis Report. 



The subjoined vowel'system, followed sabstantially by Sir W. Jones, H, 
H. Wilson, Shakespear, Wilkins, and several Tamil and Telugu Grammars, 
and which has both simplicity and authority in its favoor, is employed, as 
far as may be uniformly, in this Beport. The short vowels are unaccented; 
the long have an acute accent above them — 



a ad in ' about.* 

d as in ' mast.* 

(in Urdu and Beng&li as in ' ball.') 

e as in ' hen* 

^ as in < f^.* 

i as in ' thtn.* 

i as in ' ptque.* 



o as in * not.' 

<$ as in ' note.' 

u as in 'full.' 

d as in 00 in ' fooL' 

ai as i in 'thine.* 

ei — a somewhat narrower sound. 

ou as in * bo»gh.* 



No change is made in the consonants, which have the same powers as 
in the ordinary English Alphabet. 
It needs only to be noticed that 



ff sounds as in 'you.' 
^ „ as m *go* 
y „ as in V'oin** 



yn as in 'poia»iant/ Spa^»oletto.* 
11^ as in ' thiii^. 



h has always a separate sound, except in cA as in *chMich* sh b& m *she^ 

c^ as M in ' ^Aough.' 

c whether for k or «, being superfluous, is not used, nor x for ks. 
Doubled letters should be each pronounced dbtinctly, as in Italian. 

Where however the orthography of a word has been so generally adopted 
that it may be said to have become an English word, no attempt is made 
to disturb it, as ' Tinnevelly,* not ^ Tirunavdei ;* 'bamboo/ not *bambu.' 



REPORT 



OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 



GENERAL CONFERENCE 



OF SOUTH INDIAN MISSIONAEIES. 



As the resalt of a previous lengthened correspondence among the 
Missionaries labouring in South India and North Ceylon, a general 
Conference was determined to be held at Ootacamund on the Neilgher- 
ries, to commence on .the 19ih of April 1858. In accordance with 
this determination thirty-two Missionaries assembled, and continued their 
sittings for fourteen days, about six hours each day. 

A series of deeply interesting, though brief, narratives of most of tlie 
Missions in the South of India was read to the Conference by Mis- 
sionaries of experience connected with them. These papers present the 
origin, character and progress of the several Missions in a most accurate, 
satisfactory and easily available form. They are introduced into the pre- 
sent fieport at the beginning, though they were not all read at the com- 
mencement, but at different times during the sittings of the Conference, 
generally two or three in the morning of each day. Our earnest hope 
is, that these papers will lead all who peruse them to increased holy 
consecration to the great work they describe. 

In addition to the above-mentioned narratives, twenty-one important 
subjects connected with the Missionary work occupied the attention of 
the Conference. On eight of these subjects two papers on each subject 
by different Missionaries, and on each of the remaining thirteen sub- 



PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS. 



{'ects single papers, were read to the Conference, and were followed 
)y full and free discussion, the general view being embodied in a reso- 
lution. The discussions are not attempted to be reported, as it is be- 
lieved that the previously prepared papers read to the Conference, and 
tfie resolutions subsequently adopted are sufficient for all public purposes. 
This part of the proceedings will, it is believed, prove of great value, 
as tending to settle many hitherto disputed questions respecting differ- 
ent departments and plans of Missionary labour. 

It is gratifying to record, that on all important points the Confer- 
ence were happily agreed ; and that, through the grace of their one 
Lord and Saviour, Christ Jesus, the most delightful spirit of love and 
harmony prevailed. It was indeed a season of rich enjoyment to all 
who were privileged to be present, and one which will be long remem- 
bered. Had the Missionaries met together for this one purpose only, of 
showing to the world that they are one in all that concerns their com- 
mon Christianity, and in all that is essential to their one great work of 
spreading the Gospel in this heathen land, we think it would have been 
a sufficient cause for the liveliest joy and satisfaction to all the friends of 
Missions. 

The following is a list of the Missionaries who formed the Confer- 
ence; nearly all of whom were present on every day of Meeting. 
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Church MissioHaty Society. 

Bjey. U. Baker, Janior, Mundakayam. 

R. Collins^ Cottayam, 

D. Fenn, North Tianevelly. 

J Feet, Mavelikara. 

E. Sargent, Palaracottah. 

American Board of Mistiont, 

Rev. J. T. Notes, "\ 

J. Rkndall, f The Madura MU- 

W, Tracy, i sion. 

C. T White, ) 

M. WiNSLOW, Madras. 

L. Spaulding North Ceylon. 

Free Church of ScoUand Mittion. 
Rev. a. B. Campbell, Madras. 

The Reformed Proiedant Dutch Church of 
America. 
Rev. J. ScuDDER, Coonoor. 

3Tltf Society for the Propagation of the Gospelin 
Foreign Parts, 
Rev. G, U. Pope, Tanjore, 



Lonchn Missionary Society. 



Rev. 



W. B. Addis, Coimbatorc. 

F. Batlis, Neydr. 

W. Beynoit, Belgaum. 

J. B. Coles,... ., Bellary, 

J. Coi, TriTandram. 

O. Hall Madras. 

J. M. Lechler...... Salem. 

£. Porter, Cuddapah. 

B. Rice, Bangalore. 

J. Seweli^ do. 

The German Evangelical Mission. 

Rev. J. J. Ammahn, Udapy. 

J. HocH, ManmUore. 

F. Kettel, Neilgnerries. 

G. KiES, Gnlcdsrudda. 

J. F. Metz, Neilgherries. 

C. MOERIKE, do. 
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The Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Rev. E. J. Hardy,^ Mysore. 

„ W. Hutcheon,. Bangalore. 



All the meetings of the Conference were opened by singing, reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and prayer. After the reading of the narratives of 
the Missions each day^ a hymn was sung and prayer was offered ; and 
each day's meeting was closed in the same manner* A considerable 
portion of one day, Saturday the 84th of April, was also given to devo- 
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tional services. The Chair was taken each day by one of the seuior 
Missionaries of each of the Societies represented. 

On the first day, Monday the 19th of April, the Rev. M. Winslow 
of Madras, being the senior Missionary present, presided, and addressed 
the Conference on the object of their meeting together. 

The Conference then proceeded to pass a series of resolutions in re- 
ference to the mode of conducting the business of the Conference. 
Among these were the following: — 

I. That the Eev. M. Winslow and the Bev. A. B. Campbell be associated 
with the Rev. J. Sewell, who, as Secretary to the Bangalore Conference, 
has conducted all the preUmiuary correspondence and arrangements, as Secre- 
taries to the Conference. 

II. That a Committee, consisting of the three Secretaries, the Rev. E. 
Sargent, and the Rev. G. Hall, be appointed to draw up a paper embodying 
the general views of the Conference on the subjects brought under review, 
with the special object of exciting and directing the intelligent zeal and ac- 
tivity of Christians in Europe and America ; and on the measures which 
they should adopt iu the present crisis of affairs in India. 

III. That the Rev. Messrs. Pope, Lechler, Sargent, and Campbell form 
a Committee to furnish the Conference with a paper on No. XIV. in the 
printed list of subjects, entitled " Public Morals and the Government ;" and 
also that they form a permanent Committee to collect and present to the 
public further information on the same subjects. 

IV. That the Rev. M. Winslow bo requested to write a paper for the 
Conference on No. XVI. in the printed list, entitled, ** Parent Societies and 
their Constituencies." 

V. That the Rev. G. U. Pope, be requested to write a paper, " on the 
laws which should govern Missionary Societies and their agents, in regard 
to their relations with one another iu their respective fields." 

VI. That the interesting and important subject of Medical Missions be 
taken into consideration by the Conference, and a resolution adopted in re- 
gard to it. 

VII. That the Rev. J. M. Lechler, be requested to prepare a paper for 
the Conference " On Industrial Institutions." 

VIII. That the Rev. E. Sargent be re([uested to write a paper for the 
Conference, presenting a general view of the yet unoccupied field of Hea- 
thenism in South India, and that each of the members of the Conference 
furnish him with as much of the requisite information as they are able. 

IX. In reference to the publication of the discussions on the various sub- 
jects brought under consideration, it is resolved. 
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1. That in questions where all are agreed, and the resolution adopt- 
ed by the Meeting is felt to embody the views of each member, there 
be no publication of the remarks made by each of the brethren ; but 
that, when there is a difference of opinion in the Conference, every 
member shall have the liberty to hand in to the Secretaries a copy of 
his remarks for publication in the Beport of the Ckmference. 

2. That the Chairman shall also be at liberty to call upon any mem- 
ber stating important facts and arguments, to furnish a copy of them 
for publication. 

X. That all Protestant Clergymen, together with their wives, and the 
wives of Missionaries, now in Ootaeamund, be invited to attend the meet- 
ings of the Conference; and that each member of the Conference have the 
privilege of admitting daily a Christian friend to the meetings ; on the un- 
derstanding that the friend so admitted does not make public the proceed- 
ings of the Conference until they are published officially. 

XT. That the Madras Missionary Conference be requested to collect and 
publish the Statistics of the Missions in Southern India and Ceylon, and 
also of the yet unoccupied field of Heathenism. 



The following are the Historical and Statistical Accounts of the 
various South India Missions presented and read during the Conference. 
Those, however, to which an asterisk is prefixed, were snbsequently pre- 
pared for insertion in this Volume at the request of the members present. 
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THE SOUTH TRAVANCORE TAMIL MISSIONS. 

LONDON laSBIONAEY SOCIETY, 
BY THE BBV. F. BAYLIS. 

These Missions are situated in the Southern part of the kingdom of Travan- 
oore, having stations spread over the country from Neyattenkari (which ' is 
about 12 miles east of Trivandram) on the west, to the Travancore frontier, 
about 40 miles distant on the east, and extending also about 15 miles 
into the Tinnevelly district further east. They extend to the coast on 
the south, while from the coast to the farthest stations in the north the 
distance varies from 15 to 30 miles. The country immediately to the west 
is occupied by the Malayalim Missions of the same Society; that to the 
east by the Tamil Missions of the Gospel Propagation Society, and Church 
Missionary Society. 

The bulk of the population of Travancore consists of the Nairs, and other 
kinds of Sudras, who number about 400,000, on the one hand; and the 
Shanars, Elavers, Pariahs, &c., who make up together about the same num- 
ber, on the other. These latter are reckoned as the lower castes of the 
country, and always treated as such by the so-called higher castes; nor, in 
the southern part of the country at least, does their embracing Christianity 
make any change in their social position. There are about 35,000 Brahmins, 
whose influence is very great in the country, and they have proved them- 
selves to be emphatically its curse. There are also nearly 200,000 Syrians 
and Romo-Syrians, chiefly in the northern part of the kingdom where the 
Missions of the Church Missionary Society are established, who keep up a form 
of Christianity, but manifest none of its power. The Mohammedans, mostly 
Lubbeys, numbering about 60,000, live chiefly in towns on the coast, and are 
actively engaged in trade. It may be as well to state here that of all these 
classes, the Sh4n^s (who are most numerous in the southern part of the 
country) the Elavers, and some of the slave-castes have been almost alone 
reached by the Gospel ; the converts from among the higher classes having been 
very few. To the poor and despised of the land, the Gospel has been preached, 
as it was by our Saviour, and many of these have received it; while it 
has been rejected by the proud Brahmin, the bigoted Mohammedan, and the 
worldlv, covetous Nair. 

The Mission amongst this people was commenced about the year 1806 
by Mr. Ringletaube, a native of Prussia, who sailed from Copenhagen in a 
Danish ship in April 1804 ; and, landing at Tranquebar, spent some time 
in consultation with the Danish Missionaries there. Finding that there were 
some professing Christians in Tinnevelly, in a very neglected and destitute 
condition, and a large heathen population both there and in Travancore, for 
whose salvation no efforts were being made, he resolved to labor in those parts. 
The spirit in which he entered alone on this great work may be gathered from 
a letter written to the Directors of the London Missionary Society, before leav- 
ing Tranquebar. In this he says, " I am one of the greatest cowards that 
ever went forth shod with the preparation of the Gospel, but the Lord in 
mercy comforts my wretched Pariah heart more and more, as I approach 
the field of action. He has indeed appeared for us, whom shall we fear ? 
and if we fall in the heat of the battle, before success decides in favor 
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of our beloved Leader, we shall only be sorry that we cannot die ten times 
/or Him" 

After remaining some time at Palamcottah, Mr. Eingletaube set out, ac- 
companied by an old Tnnjore Catechist, preaching the Gospel alone: the coast 
from Tuticorin to Cape Comorin. Then, traversing the kingdom of Travancore, 
he proceeded to Cochin, where he was kindly received by Colonel Macaulay, 
the British Eesident, who promised to give him all the assistance in his 
power, and procured from the Bewan permission for him to erect a Chapel 
in the Travancore territory. After this, he spent some time itinerating through 
th^ Tinnevelly country, endeavoring to rectify abuses, and to purify the pro- 
fessing Church as far as lay in his power. He was no doubt a man pos- 
sessed of many eccentricities ; but he appears to have labored earnestly and 
faithfully, rejecting (as he says in one of his reports) many candidates for 
baptism, because he suspected they had only worldly advantages in view, 
and constantly insisting that converts to Christianity are liable to the 
same public services and burdens as before — a doctrine which could not be 
very palatable to a naturally idle and deceitful people. 

Up to the year 1810, Mr. Ringletaube's labors had chiefly been carried on 
in the Tinnevelly district, especially in those parts along the coast now oc- 
cupied by stations of the Gospel Propagation Society. He then came to re- 
side in the Fort of Udiagherri, about five miles from the present station of 
Neyur, having been detained in Palamcottah longer than he intended by the 
war then going on in Travancore. In 1812, he settled at Milddi, a lit- 
tle east of Nagercoil, and now one of the chief out-stations of that Mis- 
sion. In the prosecution of his work, he opened places of worship at seven 
different stations, which he constantly visited, commenced school operations, 
and exerted himself in many ways to difluse a knowledge of the Gospel 
among the people. Up to 1812, he had baptized about 700 persons, who had 
renounced idolatry and embraced Christianity; but it is probable that the 
ordinance of baptism was then administered much more readily than it has 
been of late years, as the general practice of the later Missionaries has been 
only to administer the ordinance to those adults who are considered suit- 
able for admission to the Lord's Supper, and the full privileges of Church 
membership, and to their children. In 1816, Mr. Ringletaube relinquished 
his connexion with the Mission, partly on account of failing health* 

The Directors then appointed the Rev. Charles Mead to labor in Tra- 
vancore. He arrived at Miladi in the beginning of 1818, and was joined 
in September of that year by the Rev. Richard Knill, the state of whose 
health had compelled him to leave Madras. They then went to reside at 
Nagercoil, in a house presented to the Society for the use of the Mission 
by the Ranee, through the influence of Colonel Munro ; who, during the time 
he was British Resident, warmly patronized the Missionaries, and rendered 
substantial services to the Mission. Through his influence, a grant of 5000 
Rupees was made by the Ranee for the purchase of paddy-fields for the benefit 
of the Mission, by the produce of which the Seminary at Nagercoil, established 
in 1819, is still mainly supported. It was about this time that large num- 
bers of the people renounced heathenism, and put themselves under Christian 
instruction. There appear to have been about 3000, chiefly of the Shanar 
caste, besides 900 who were in connexion with the Mission when Mr. Ringle- 
taube left it. There can be no doubt but that many of these were actuated 
by worldly motives only. They probably thought that a connexion with Eu- 
ropeans, who were friends of the powerful British Resident, would prove 
the means of delivering them from some of those oppressions they had long 
endured from the higher classes, and generally improve their worldly position 
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and circumstances. The fact that Mr. Mead, for some time, occupied the post 
of Judge in the Zillah Court at Nagercoil may have had much to do with 
this large addition to the Christian community. 

Mr. Knill, after labouring zealously for little more than a year, was com- 
pelled by ill health to leave for England; but in December 1819, the Mission 
was strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. Charles Mault ; and in 1820, 
by the appointment of Mr. Ashton as an Assistant Missionary. The Mission 
continued from that time to spread rapidly, and, whatever may have been 
the motives of many who joined the Mission, there can be no doubt but 
that, by the preaching of the Gospel, the instruction imparted in the Schools, 
and other effortst great and lasting good was effected. At the same time it 
is to be feared, that, from the Missionaries not having strictly required the 
abandonment of all heathenish customs, and not having insisted on the peo- 
ple doing more for the support of the Gospel among themselves, some evil 
was mixed with this good, which it may take long to eradicate. To show 
the progress of the work about this time, it may be mentioned that in 1822 
there were only 9 congregations ; in 1823, they were increased to 29 ; and 
in 1824 to 48. 

In 1827, a Deputation was sent from England to visit the Society's Mis- 
sions in India. They recommended the formation of another head-station, 
which was fixed at Neyur, about four miles from the town of Travancore, the 
ancient capital, to form the head -quarters of the western division of the 
Mission ; those of the eastern division being still at Naj^ercoil. Mr. Mead 
then took charge of the western division, leaving Mr. Mault in charge of 
the eastern. There were then in the two divisions 2,840 professing Christi- 
ans, and 32 native teachers ; the numbers in each division being about equal. 
For some years after this, there was much fluctuation in the numbers of 
those under instruction, partly owing to a violent persecution to which the 
native Christians, chiefly in the western division, were exposed, in which, 
the Heathens, Mohammedans, and Komanists, alarmed at the progress of the 
new sect, and envying the better position those belonging to it began to 
occupy in the country, joined to effect its overthrow. But though these dis- 
turbances led to the withdrawal of some, and a few chapels were burnt down, 
the work of the Mission was not seriously interrupted, and in 1830, there 
appear to have been in connexion with the two divisions of the Mission 110 
Congregations, containing upwards of 4000 individuals. 

The Village Schools, which had been commenced on a very small scale by 
Mr. Ringletaube, continued to increase from time to time, so that in 1830, 
there were in both divisions 97 Schools, containing upwards of 3,100 Scholars. 
Boarding Schools, both for boys and girls were early established, and prov- 
ed eminently useful. That for girls, long under the care of Mrs. Mault 
at Nagercoil, has been the means not only of training many girls in habits 
of order, cleanliness, and industry, but of bringing many into the Church of 
Christ. This School has been in a great measure supported by the profits 
from the sale of the beautiful lace manufactured by the girls in the School. 
There have also been such Schools at Neyur, Parachaley and Sdndhapuram ; 
which have done much to elevate the females in connexion with the Mission, 
and have all proved nurseries for the Church. 

Printing Presses were established at a very early date, both at Nagercoil and 
Neyur ; at which large numbers of Scriptures, Tracts, Catechisms, and School 
Books have been printed. Most of these were prepared by the Missionaries, 
and proved a great help to them in their labors. These two Presses have 
recently been united at Nagercoil. 
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In 1830, the Eev. William Miller joined the Mission, having been for 
a short time previously in charge of the station of Quilon during the ab- 
sence of the Kev. J. C Thompson. In 1831, the Seminary was re-orga- 
nized, and placed under the care of Mr« Roberts; who was afterwards, and 
till very recently, Head Master of the Eajah's School at Trivandram. There 
were then in it 26 youths, who were receivinar such an education as might 
Ht them for Mission situations, if found suitable in other respects. 

As most of those who had joined the Missions had been from among the 
Sh£n4rs, or those of other castes reckoned as the lower castes of the country, 
the Missionaries were much encouraged by the conversion in 1839 of a Brah- 
min, who, notwithstanding much opposition from his relatives, and much per- 
secution and ill treatment from the heathen, has continued steadfast to the pre- 
sent day, boldly preaching the Gospel of Christ, and highly respected by all 
around. 

In 1833, the Mission was reinforced by the Eev. Charles Miller, who 
labored in the eastern division of the Mission, and after a course of 
unwearied exertion, and much usefulness, died in 1842 at Poonamallee; where 
he had gone to endeavor to recruit his health. The Mission also sustained 
a great loss in 1838 in the death of the Bev. W. Miller ; but in that year 
it was strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. James Russell, the Rev. John Abbs, 
and Mr. Ramsay — who was sent out as a Medical Missionary, but did not 
long continue connected with the Mission. In 1840, there were in the two 
districts about 15,000 Professing Christians of all ages, and in the Schools, 
about 7,540 children, of whom 998 were girls. Mr. Abbs, who had been 
superintending the western portion of the Neyur division, removed in 1843 
to Pfirach£ley, about 15 miles west of Neyur, and has continued his labors 
there without interruption to the present time. 

In 1842, the Nagercoil Mission was again strengthened by the arrival of the 
Bev. John Owen Whitehouse, who immediately took charge of the Seminary, in 
which he labored with much success. Many young men have been there trained 
under his care, who have not only made considerable attainments in various 
branches of knowledge, but have manifested real pieW, and an earnest desire 
to do good to the souls of others. In 1846, the Rev. Ebenezer Lewis joined the 
Nagercoil division of the Mission, having previously labored six years at Coimba- 
tore and Madras* This division was then sub-divided into three districts, Nager- 
coil, James-town, and Sandhapuram, under the care respectively of Mr. Mault, 
Mr. Russell, and Mr. Lewis. 

In 1853, Mr. Mead retired from the Neyiir Mission, and his place was supplied 
by the Rev. Charles C. Leitch, a Medical Missionary of high promise. He came 
to the Mission when it was in circumstances of peculiar difficulty and complication ; 
but by his great energy, and devotedness, and his earnest and unwearied labors, 
both as a Minister of the Gospel and as a Medical practitioner, he became through 
the Divine blessing^ the means of great good to the people ; and there seemed every 
prospect of a career of great and increasing usefulness before him, both among 
professing Christians and the heathens, when he was suddenly cut off in August 
1854, having been carried out to sea and drowned while bathing on the coast. 
The writer of this notice had, only two months before, joined him in his work, hav- 
ing been previously stationed rather more than three years in Madras. Mr. Leitch 
had opened a Dispensary in May 1853, where thousands of all castes received 
medicines and Surgical assistance, and where the Gospel was regularly made 
known. At the time of his death, he had nearly completed the building of a 
Hospital, in which he might better attend to the cure of the bodily diseases of his 
patients, while he strove to lead them to the Great Physician of souls. 

In January 1855, the Mission was again weakened by the departure for 
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Eagland of Mr. and Mrs. Mault, rendered necessary by Mrs. Maolt's exceedingly 
infirm state of health, brought on by 35 years unremitting labors. In 1856, both 
Mr. Eussell and Mr. Lewis were obliged to leave the Mission, for a time, on 
account of failure of health ; but the Mission was re-inforced by the arriyal of the 
Aev. John J. Dennis. In 1857, Mr. Whitehouse was also obliged to leave for 
England on account of ill-health ; and, as no further reinforcements have been 
received, it has been of late exceedingly difficult to keep up the ordinaiy operations 
of the Mission. 

As the course of action pursued in these Missions will be pointed out in another 
|mper, in which somu of the advantages and disadvantages of that course will 
be shown, and some suggestions made as to the efficient working of such 
Missions, it will not be necessary to enter on it here. It may be sufficient 
to state, in conclusion, that strong efforts have of late been made, especially 
in some districts, to exercise a stricter discipline ; and not only to remove all un- 
worthy and inefficient agents, but to purge the Mission of all those who do not at 
least show their desire to know the truth by a regular attendance on the means of 
grace, and by walking in accordance with Christian rules. By this exercise of dis- 
cipline, the number of those nominally connected with the Mission has been somewhat 
diminished, but the Mission has been greatly benefited. Of those who have joined 
the Mission at various times, it is probable that few came from having first expe- 
rienced a changi) of heart, or even from having an earnest desire to learn the truth ; 
but by the preaching of the Gospel, the inculcation of Christian truth by means of 
Catechisms, the teaching imparted to the young in Schools, especially in Boarding- 
Schools, and other means used, many, we believe, have been brought to Christ, 
«ome of whom ore doubtless now rejoicing in His presence, and others are still, 
with weak and faltering steps it may be, but humbly and sincerely, walking as His 
jdisciples here below« We cannot know what is in the heart, and in most cases can 
only rejoice with trembling, still we have reason to hope that most of those received 
as Church members are true Christians, and a good number too of those who hafe 
not yet been received into the Church appear, though often very ignorant, to ba 
building on the true foundation. Still the proportion of spiritual to nominal con- 
verts is very small, and we need of all things an abundant outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit on our congregations, that the numbers who are now constantly hearing the 
word of life may receive it into willing and obedient hearts, and be the means of 
spreading it among their heathen neighbours. 

The following particulars will give some idea of the present state of the 
Mission : — 

The Mission is divided into five districts (exclusive of the Malayalim Mis- 
sion district, of which a separate account is given) having at present six Mis- 
flionaries, one of whom is in England, and one Assistant Missionary. There 
are 175 congregations, containing 14,673 adherents of ail ages, 8,634 of 
whom are adults. Of these, 1,219 adults, and 966 children have received bap- 
tism, and 776 are members of the Church. 1,493 males, and 708 females 
(exclusive of children now in schools) are able to read the Scriptures. These 
congregations are instructed by 116 Catechists, with some Assistants, and all 
have regular lessons in Catechisms, or on Scripture subjects given them during 
the week ; in which they are examined on the Lord's Day, in connexion with 
one of the services. 

The Seminary at Nagercoil contains 105 pupils, 37 of whom are heathens 
or Bomanists, and 51 Christian boarders ; and there are also Boarding-schools 
for boys at Neyur and P£rach£ley, with 25 pupils. There are 239 girls in 
Boarding-schools, viz. 59 at Nagercoil, 30 at Neyur, 80 at P6rach£ey, and 
120 at S&ndhapuram. In these, the Scriptures are not only diligenUy and 

B 
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thoroughly taught daily, but a considerable knowledge of ^History, Geography, 
Arithmettc and Elements of Natural Philosophy is imparted, chiefly in the Ver- 
nacular, while the girls are trained io habits of cleanliness and industry. They 
are all taught plain sewing, and some are taught lace, crotchet or embroidery, by 
the profits of which 'the Schools are partly supported. 

In the villages there are 128 Schools for Boys and 39 for girls, taught by 135 
Schoolmasters and 39 Schoolmistresses. In the Boys^ School there are 5001 
Scholars, 1,278 of whom are the children of our Christians, the remainder being Hea- 
thens, Bomaoists, &g. In the Girls' Schools there are 1,218 Scholars, of whom 926 
are the children of our Christians, and the rest Heathensrand Romanists. In these 
Schools there is giyen an elementary education in Scripture, Geography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic and Writing, -all in Tamil; and of late a considerable advance has been 
made in the amount of instruction imparted, and a better class of teachers is beins; 
trained for the work. Altogether there are 6,534 children (5,077 boys and 1,457 
girls) being taught in the Mission, 2,520 of whom are the children of our congrega- 
tions. For the more efficient carrying on of the Village Schools, 115 Inspeeting- 
Schoolmasters are employed* who have had a superior education, and, either alone 
or in company with the Missionary, regularly visit and examine the Schools, and 
are also employed, under the Missionaries' superintendence^ in instructing the 
Schoolmasters* when they assemble at the Head stations on one d^ in each week. 

There is a Tract and Book Society entirely supported by the contributions of the 
people, which amounted in 1857 to Rs. 654 ; a Branch Bible Society, to which the 
people gave in 1857 Hs. 368, an Auxiliary Missionary Society, for the repairs of 
Chapels and Schools, and the support of some Catechists especially appointed, the 
contributions to which amounted in 1857 to R&, 1,650. There are also Dorcas 
and Poor Funds, by which many of the poor in the congregations obtain help in 
clothes or money in their time of need, to which contributions were made by the 
people in 1857 amounting to Rs. 376. Rs. 252 were also raised by the people for 
the sufferers by the mutiny iu the north. There is also a Widows' Fund 
established at Nagercoil, and one at Neyur, to which most of the Mission Agents 
and some others of the people subscribe, by means of which the Widows of Sub- 
scribers receive small sums monthly for life* 

These particulars are mentioned to show that Christianity is working among the 
people as a powers enlightening the mind, enlarging the heart, and leading gra^ 
dually to a higher state of civilization and happiness. 

May the '* little one become a thousand, and the small one a strong nation." 
The Lord hasten it in His time ! 

FREDJgRIC BAYLIS. 
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THE SOUTH TINNEVELLY MISSION,' 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
BY THE EEV, E. SABGENT. 

Its Progress and Present State. 

The fonnaCTon of the Chttrdi MissioDary Society's Mission in Tinnevelly is under 
God, associated with thj worthy name of Hough, a Chaplain of the Honour** 
able East India Company, who, besides performing his direet duties as ChapfaiiH 
at the station, assiduously laboured to make known the Saviour's name among 
the heathen around. He seems not only ta have aided the work by supplying 
means for building Schools and paying the teachers, but his interest in* the 
work was of that active and practical kind which induced him to set about 
acquiring the language^ and composing Christian books in diglot, Tamil and 
Enulish, which for a while were the only ones of the kind known in that 
pari of the country. To this day there are places many miles distant from 
Palamcotta, remote from all attractions of scenery or society, where his visit as a 
Christian Minister is stlU remembered, 

\ am now referring to a period between the years 1817 and 3820. In 
1818 he opened an English School and twa Tamil Schools in small tem- 
porary buildings. In 1820 he secured a spacious piece of ground in the 
centre of the town of Tinncvelly, and erected on it an English and Tamil 
School. With reference to these events he says, " This may be regarded as 
the commencement of that station." 

The Christian Knowledge Society, who may be said to have already entered 
upon the ground since Schwartz' first visit to the place in 1771, were uii- 
able to supply the demand for Cliristian teachers and Schools ; and no European 
Missionary visited the place for the space of 18 years, although some four 
or five thousand people were receiving instruction under the few Native helpers 
they could supply. Mr. Hough therefore addressed the Church Missionary Society, 
who directed the Ilev. Mr. Khenius, and subsequently the Rev. Mr. Schmid, 
to proceed to Tinnevelly as the field of their future labours. The former arrived 
at his post in July 1820, the latter in October of the same year. 

Here the active and devoted mind of Khenius soon found scope for the 
errand on which he had come. Schools were established in several of the 
most important places, which served as centres of action from whiclt to ad- 
dress the population around. These schools at first were in the majority con- 
ducted, I believe, by Heathen masters of the Vellala caste, and in some few 
instances by Brahmins. Such establishments evidently secured the silence of 
all violent outward opposition on the part of the higher castes, who were 
pleased to get an education for their children free of expense, and to provide 
at the same time a livelihood for the relation of some leading men in the 
place. So long as their own caste kept free from conversion to Christianity, 
they cared little, as a body, to interfere with its progress among the lower 
orders, except in special instances. In the smaller villages, and among thQ 
lower classes, the teachers in the schools were generally Christians. 

Missionary tours to these localities were carried on with energy, and while< 
the educational department was more especially entrusted to Mr. Schmid, the- 
wider field was taken up by Khenius, whose tact and winning address 
gradually gained for him the confidence of the lower orders, who dow began 
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to attach themselves to him. Within five years the success was stich as ia 
cheer him with the prospect of speedy and liappy results, at least among 
oue class of the community — the Shdndrs* 

By the year 1823, 186 families, dispersed in 17 villages to the east and 
south-east of Palamcotta, had placed themselves under Christrau itistmction. 
Small prayer-houses, of the simplest construction, were built, and Native 
Catechists appointed to live among them and instruct them. 

In 1824, 298 families in 18 villages were added to the list^ In 1825, 
514 families in 89 villages placed themselves in conj^exion with the Mission, 
receiving Christian instruction for themselves and a free education for their 
children — making in aU 4>300 souls, including children, renouncing heathen- 
ism, and placing themselves under the influence of Gospel teaching and dis^ 
cipline, within the space of five years. These were divided into 18 circles, 
and a Catechist appointed to each. 

Doubtless a mixture of motives operated in bringing about this result. 
Here was a people degraded by idolatry and social position, • but not slaves 
of the soil like others of the lower orders, nor addicted to the debasing vice of 
drunkenness, as is the practice among many other classes. These were redeeming 
features in their otherwise deplorable condition. But they had no one who cared 
for their good, either temporally or spiritually. An European Missionary appears 
among them, speaks kindly and persuasively to them; they all feel and 'ac- 
knowledge theix' demon worship to be useless, and a few perceive the excel- 
lency of the Christian doctrine, and the high destiny to which it professes 
to call and raise them. These are forward to learn more of what has been 
told them. They ask to have a Schoolmaster or teacher placed among them, 
and a commencement is thus made of a class of men under Christian instruction. 
"When others saw the outward advantages which arise from association with 
European influence, and from having an educated man of their own class 
fiving among them as a teacher, and offering their children an education 
which otherwise was beyond their reach, the number materially increased of 
those who professed to forsake their idolatry and learn what the Gospel 
teaches. And among the multitude there was many a poor illiterate man 
who drank in with avidity what he was told of sin and of a Saviour, and 
who gradually showed that the Gospel is now, as ever, "the power of God 
unto Salvation." The character of the people too was such as is very power- 
fully acted on by the sympathy of numbers — few venturing to come alone, 
but almost invariably persuading others to come with them, from no other 
motive perhaps at the time than companionship. " How can I lenm alone ? If 
ten men join, we might learn together." This was in a sense the weak part 
of the work, and had they been left with but little instruction^ and Chris- 
tianity taught to consist in just a change of outward worship, it would have 
resulted in total disgrace perhaps to the cause of Christ. But Mr. Rhenius' 
principle was this — The majority of these inqirers have no proper motive for desir- 
nig instruction ; but how in their present state can they know what right motives 
are? By God's help I will not let the opportunity which now o£fers itself by 
their wishing to have a teacher among them, pass by. The good seed of the 
Word shall be sown as widely as possible, and God will bless it where it pleases 
Him. But in every case there was the outward renouncing of Idolatry. 

Then trials aud persecutions would arise. Some from among themselves would 
oppose, because of the restrictions which Christianity placed on their proceedings, 
in public and private life ; some, from the iU-will borne against the party 
from other personal causes^ Some, and these among the higher classes, from 
their dislike of Europeans getting a standing in their village, and because 
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of the influence they would lose by people understanding their own rights, 
and being put in the way of obtaining redress for their grievances, and by 
forming a common and closer bond of union with each other. These trials would 
serve to sift the unimproveable, and in many cases to confirm others in 
their profession. In the meanwhile the preaching of the Gospel was vigor- 
ously applied ; and whatever might have been the first motive, yet here was 
a door of opportunity opened for declaring and teaching the truth without 
restriction. This opportunity was with God's blessing assiduously im* 
proved; and in almost every place, while many showed they were but wayside 
hearers, or stony ground hearers, or hearers in whose heart the cares and 
pleasures of the world, like thorns, choked the good seed, yet there were not 
Wanting those whose hearts were prepared by the Spirit of God, and the good 
fruits were manifest to all. 

From the very first a system of Adult Instruction was arranjifed, by which 
every person capable of being taught was instructed in the great truths of the 
Gospel. For this purpose a Summary of Scriptural doctrines and duties was 
composed, and in every congregation committed to memory by old and young. 
Examinations in such lessons formed no small portion of the Missionary's 
labour for the day as he passed from congregation to congretration* Great caution 
was used not to let the people suppose that conversion to Christianity 
meant only a change of profession, a passage from heathenism to a visible standing 
in the Church of Christ ; and therefore baptism was not so readily adminis* 
tered as some would perhaps think desirable. It was not till nearly two years 
after his arrival at Palamcotta that Mr. Rhenius baptized any of the con- 
verts, and then it was only two adults with their children. He was willing to 
teach any who came to him, whatever their motives might be ; but he never 
baptized them till he saw that they understood all that is needfid of the Gospel 
Scheme of Salvation, that they submitted to Christian discipline, were well reported 
of by the Teacher and people around, and expressed on their part a sincere desire 
for the ordinance. 

1825 — 1830. Another five years (1830) and we find the number of professors 
nearly doubled ; these now occupied 244 villages, containing 2000 families, 7500 
souls, 64 Catecliists, 62 Schools, 38 Masters and 24 Catechists' Schools, 1300 
children (112 girls). From the materials before me I have not been able to 
ascertain the number of Communicants at this period. The number of Mission- 
aries engaged in the work during this period was three. 

Mr. Rhenius, in his report for this year, (1830) asks with reference to the num- 
bers receivinj? Christian instruction, "Are all these 2000 families true Christians? 
To this we do not hesitate to asnwer, No — not at all. They are a mixture as our 
Saviour foretold that his Church would be. * The kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
net that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind.' But all have renounced 
idolatry, and the service of devils, and put themselves and families under Christian 
instruction, to learn to worship God in spirit abd in truth. And is not this a great 
blessing to them ?" 

The whole province was now divided into 10 Missionary Districts, over each of 
which an Inspecting Catechist was appointed. All the Agents were accustomed to 
meet once a month at Palamcotta, to jiive account of the state of their congrega- 
tions and schools, to hear the reports of the Inspecting Catechists and Schoolmasters, 
to be instructed in some portion of God's Word, and to settle the secular matters of 
the Mission. 

1830 — 1835. During the next five years, the same amount of increase 
appears to have attended the labours of the Missionaries* Schmid and Winckler 
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had been obliged to retire from the field, but the seasonable accession of three 
others enabled the work to be carried on as heretofore. 

There were now (in 1835) 261 villages, containing 3,225 families, 11,186 souls, 
2,198 baptized, 8,988 Candidates under instruction, 120 Catechists, 107 Schools, 
2,882 children (159 girls), and four Missionaries. And now occurred a season of 
internal dissension and strife for nearly three years, which worked its evil, not how- 
ever unaccompanied with good. But we pass on five years farther to the year 
1840. From which period, the ground hitherto parcelled out into districts, under 
the superintendence of resident Inspecting Catechists, began to be occupied Iry 
European Missionaries. Hitherto there were but two such stations besides the 
one at Palamcotta, viz. S6tthankulam, 27 miles south east of Palamcotta, and 
Dohnavur, 25 miles south by west. 

1835—1840. In 1840 the numbers stood as follows— 354 Villages, 214 Cate- 
chists, 17,473 Souls, 4,442 Baptized, 13,031 Candidates under instruction, 776 
Communicants, 187 Schools, containing 5534 children (579 girls), 7 Missionaries. 

Female education now received an impulse by the establishment of Girls* Boarding 
Schools in every Mission station, and by the deep and prayerful interest manifested 
\n this department by friends at home, under the active iuflueuce of Miss Tucker, 
iiOw lately called to her rest and reward. 

1840 — 1850. We pass over a period of 10 years to 1850, during which year 
the returns were, 436 Villages, 182 Catechists, 23,994 Souls, 12,461 Baptized, 
11,533 Candidates under instruction, 2,825 Communicants, Schools 4389 boys, 
1856 girls, Total 6,245, 12 Missionaries. 

1858. And now this year gives the following, (January 1858,) about 450 
Villages, 208 Catechists, 242 Schoolmasters, 82 Schoolmistresses, 28,152 
Souls, — 18,094 Baptized, 10,058 Candidates under instruction — 4,021 Communi- 
cants, Schools 312, Children 7,431—4,854 Boys, 2,577 Girls, 114 European 
Missionaries, 9 Native Missionaries.* 

The whole province, exclusive of those parts occupied by the Gospel 
Propagation Society along the coast, is divided into ten Districts, each under 
a resident Missionary ; and to these are attached six smaller circles, in which 
Native Clergymen exercise the duties of Pastor. The brethren meet together 
every quarter in Conference, when matters of general interest are discussed, 
and friendly intercourse and exchange of mind promoted, with the view to 
carrying on the work with efficiency, harmony and economy. 



* To make this statement appreciable, I subjoin a summary of the Census of Tinnevelly as taken 
in the year 1856. 

Brahmins ;. 51,566 

Sudras, 680.796 

Shnnors, 176,640 

PaUars. 145,688 

Pariahs, 71,961 

Chncklers, 18,878 

Moor people, 76,345 

Christians, 46,047 

1,267,416 



N. B. — ^Tlie Government officials, having placed all the Roman Catholic fishermen in the class of 
Hindn Sudras, reduced the total of Christians, Could this have been an undesigned mistake ? 
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The Catechists and Masters meet at their respective Missionary Stations 
for mutual intercourse and instruction, at least, once a month, in some pla- 
ces twice, and in others, where there is not much ground to travel over, 
four times a month. Where this system is more or less sustained, the order 
and efficiency of the Agents are proportionably manifest. 

The people of the several congregations in a District have the opportu- 
nity of mef^ting at their respective Missionary Stations once or twice in the 
year, for the anniversaries of their local Societies ; and a general meeting is 
held twice in the year at Palamcotta, as the more central Station, for the 
general business of the several Societies, and the Examination of the several 
Educational establishments. The Societies referred to, are 

1. The Dkarmasangam^ commenced in 1830. The formation of this Society 
arose from the following circumstances. When at the first, under Mr. Khenius, 
the Gospel began to take effect among the people, especially in those places 
where the upper classes had the landed property in their possession, every 
obstacle was thrown in the way of allowing us ground for Schools or Clmrches, 
and for the houses of the teachers. Under this necessity, it was proposed 
that the Christians should help one another in this matter, by raising a 
fund for the purchase of land, whereon without let or hindrance the people 
might build, and worship God in peace. In several instances. Christian men 
possessing land made over as free gifts to this Society small parcels of ground 
in suitable localities, to which parties who were persecuted by the heathen 
might come and settle. For the occupation of the land held by each family 
in such settlements, a yearly sum of money, equal in amount to what they 
would have paid for the land of the heathen land owners, was settled ; and 
this rule is strictly enforced. The revenue thus obtained, enables the Dhar- 
masangam to relieve the Church Missionary Society of all expense for building 
Churches, Schools, and the houses of Catechists and Schoolmasters in these 
localities* It is in fact a kind of Missionary Endowment Fund. The value 
of the property thus realized amounts now to about 13,220 Es. 

The number of Churches and Prayer Houses built by this fund is 52, 
Schools 15, 36 houses for Catechists and Masters, besides giving a gratit 
of 1000 Rupees to the Endowment Fund for Native Pastors. The number 
of families occupying the land belonging to this Society is 1,550. 

2. The Catechists* JFidotcs* Fund was instituted in 1834. The necessity for 
such a fund was soon felt by the Agents themselves. By the rules of the 
first constitution it was hardly self-supporting ; but that detect has been subse- 
quently removed, and provision is now made for four grades of Subscribers. 
The general principle of this fund is that a sum equal to four months' pen- 
sion be paid as entrance money, and monthly subscriptions to the amount 
of one-sixth of the pension. In case of the widow dying the benefit is continued 
to the children till they attain the age of 14. The number of widows and 
children now supported by this fund amounts to 25. The Capital in hand 
is Rupees 15, 706-11-0. 

3. Endowment Fund for Native Pastors. — This was instituted in the year 
1850, to supply means for the support of their own spiritual teachers, and to 
relieve the Parent Society. The funds are raised solely from the Natives, the 
Parent Committee guaranteeing an equivalent amount to that raised by them. 
The present value of the fund raised in Tinnevelly amounts to 8,012 Rs. 

fk. The Mimonartf Aid Sodety. — ^This jvas instituted in 1855, to supply means 
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for carrying on Mission work among the heathen, especially in North Tin- 
nevelly, in connexion with our Itinerant Brethren. The collections made on 
behalf of this Society are not added to the general funds of the Church 
Missionary Society, but expended direct on Catechists and Preachers sent forth 
for this special object. The amount raised during the three years this Society 
has now been working is Ks. 1,742-10-7. 

5- Church Building Fund^ commenced in 1840. Most of our places of 
worship are of the very rudest construction. Gradually substantial edifices are 
rising up in different parts of the country. The first object is to get a suitable 
Church in the Station where the Missionary resides, then to build others in places 
where needed, in the more populous neighbourhood. The grants from the Society 
being of course limited, the people have endeavoured to do what they can for them- 
selves by a donation from every family to this fund, equal in amount to what may 
be considered a fair day's earnings in the year. Some give 2 Rupees, others less, 
down to 6 pice. The annual income to this fund for 1857 was Es. 1475-12-10, 
besides Ks. 835-11-5 for lighting of churches. 

6. The Bible and Tract Socieim are also supported by contributions from 
our Native' Converts. The objects of these Societies need no comment. But 
I would remark that since the establishment of the Printing Press in Tinne- 
velly in the year 1847, we have published 63 Tracts, and 171 numbers of a 
Monthly Magazine. The Total copies of tracts published amount to 429,814. 

7. The Tinnevelly Book Society. — The principle of this Society is to pub- 
lish books useful for our people generally, and to supply them at the cost 
price. None are given away gratuitously — except occasionally in rewards to 
School children. The books published by this Society, are the following. 

1. Watts' Scripture History, 450 pages, 2500 copies. 

2. Bunyan's Holy War, 266 pages, 2000 dp. 

3. Geography and History of the Holy Land with Maps, 

2 Editions, 264 pa»:e9, 1500 do. 

4. Ancient History of Egypt, Babylonia and Media, 

130 pages, ... ... ... 1500 do. 

6. Book of Common Prayer, exclusive of the Occasional 

' Services and Psalms, 120 pages, 10,000 do. 

6. Occasional Services, from the Common Prayer Book, 

108 page^, 

7. Hymn Books, 2 Editions, 190 pages, 

8. Sacramental Meditations, 144 pages, 

9. Ancient History, Epitome, 205 pages, 

10. Church History, 154 pages, ... 

11. Beligious Anecdotes, 203 pages, 

12. Analysis of New Testament, 137 pages, 
18. Sermons on the Creed, 258 pages, 

14. Exposition of the Articles of the Church of England, 

262 pages, 

15. History of Mahomet, 344 pages, 
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Educational EstMUhmenU. 

1. Preparandi InHUuHon, — ^From the first, as each Misstonary Station was 
formed, the Missionary took under his instruction young men who gave promise of 
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being useful as Ckristian teachers, and sent Ihem out to labour as opportunity offer- 
ed. The demaQ<l upon each Missionary's time for such work as this, rendered it at 
length desirable to form one Central Establishment, and to assign a Missionary to 
this particular work. This Institution was accordingly commenced iu July 1851, 
and since then 177 students have been admitted. Of these, 
41 have been sent out as Catechists. 

45 have been sent out as Schoolmasters, of whom 14 have since been employ- 
ed as Catechists. 
4 transferred to the Vernacular Training Institution. 
21 left on account of sickness and other private causes. 
15 were dismissed for incompetency, or improper conduct. 
2 died. 
49 still on the rolls, 

177 

This Institution is designed chiefly for spiritual agents, and the course of instruc- 
tion is more especially theological. 

2. Vernacular Training Institution, — This Institution was established in the 
beginning of 1856, with the view of preparing men for the office of Schoolmasters, 
and introducing the Training System throughout the Tinnevelly Districts. A 
Model School of 30 boys, and a Practising School of about 25 boys, are attached 
to this establishment. The higher department is called the Normal School, and 
consists at present of 40 students. The number of men who have been SQUt out 
from this establishment as Schoolmasters is 31. 

3. Native English School — established in 1844 for the purpose of giving a 
liberal education to the higher classes of Hindoos. It is conilucted wholly on 
Christian principles, and God has acknowledged the work by making it the means of 
conversion to several young men. The number of youths, who have entered this 
school since its commencement is 1802. The present number on the rolls is 92.* 

4. A Boy 8^ and Girls* Boarding School, varying from 25 to 60 children in each, is 
attached to each missionary Station throughout the district ; and every village in 
which there are at least a few Christians, and in which a sufficient number of children 
will attend, has also its Vernacular Dag School* In this latter description of schools 
the course of education is of the most elementary character ; but in proportion as 
our agents improve, this class of schools will improve also. Of the number of chil- 
dren who thus attend our schools, 4935 are Christianst and 2496 are Heathen and 
Mahommedans. Distinguishing them by their sex, 4854 are boys and 2577 are 
girls. Total, 7431. 

The Number of Brethren who have, since the commencement of the Mission, 
been called to labour in connexion with the C. M. Society in Tinnevelly 
is 32. Of these 6 have been transferred to other Mission fields, 6 withdrew 
on account of illness and other causes, 6 died in the prosecution of their 
labours, 1 is on furlough in England, and 13 are at present at their Stations, 
10 as Hesident Missionaries, and 3 as Itinerants. 

The average Number of Years which each Missionary has laboured, taking 
one with the other, is above 9. The number of Native Ordained Brethren is at 
present 9 ; but it is hoped that considerable increase will be made to this body 
of labourers ia the course of another year or two. 



*Therai8 also aTalook Schoolinthe Northen part of the District at StriviilipUtthur, established in 
March 1656, into which about 80 boys have been received. 

C 
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An inspired Writer has supplied us with one mark by which to judge of 
the progress of the Gospel in a given place. It is recorded in Acts xix. 19, 20. 
" Many of them also which used curious arts brought their books together, 
and burned them before all men ; and they counted the price of them, and found 
it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So miglitily grew the Word of God and 
prevailed." Now J have no doubt that if the idols which have been demolished, 
and the appendages of demon worship which have been at different times given 
up to the Missionaries, in Tinnevelly were taken into account, they would 
amount to several thousand Hupees. 

But, added to this, the Yearly Contributions from our native Christians for 
religious purposes, form no small item in our Mission accounts. For the 
year 1857 they amount to Es. 7,698-8-8. Now knowing as we do the tena- 
city with which every native holds his money, is it not reasonable to 
consider the liberality of our converts an evidence, to some extent, that they 
value tlie Christian privileges wliich by the goodness of God they are permitted to 
enjoy ? Allowing a very wide margin for the contributions from our paid na- 
tive agents, I calculate that at least 4700 Rupees were last year given by 
men who receive no pecuniary aid whatever from the Church Missionary 
Sdciety. And so far as it goes, this is in my estimation a proof that in 
Tinnevelly the Word of God is growing and prevailing. See the annexed 

table. 

This dry statement of figures will not, I fear, be interesting to all minds, 
but the subject before us is one, not of sentiment or speculation, but matter 
of fact. True it is that no amount of figures proves the condition of true 
Jteligion; that must rest on its own intrinsic evidence. But taking the lowest 
view possible, is it not a great point gained, that go in almost any direc- 
tion from a Missionary Station, we come to villages in which, moi-e or less, 
individuals professing the Gospel reside, who have given up all connexion 
with idolatry, who hear and learn the Word of God daily, who unite daily in 
Christian worship, who place themselves under moral discipline, who contri- 
bute liberally of their small means for the support of religious objects, and 
who afford the Missionary the full opportunity of acting towards them the 
part of a Christian pastor? Is it not a great point gained that, whereas 
hitherto our heathen Miinshis have been proof against all the influences 
of the Gospel, and secretly and indirectly our greatest hindrances, we have six 
from among this class of men in Tinnevelly who embrace the Gospel, and break 
off from all their heathen (connexions— besides several others of highly respec- 
table fiimilies, giving up, as it were, their all to profess Christ ? And if under 
all these appliances otte soul had been saved, as it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
say, have we not cause to thank God ? A Christian Writer has somewhere 
observed, that the eternal salvation of one soul is higher in importance and 
more extensive in results than the temporal well*being of the whole human 
race. But we have every ground to believe that not one only, but many 
souls during the 40 years of the past Mission history in Tinnevelly, have 
passed from death unto life, have felt and manifested the transforming power 
of the Gospel, and have witnessed to the faithfulness and grace of the Savi* 
our in their dying moments. 

The Tinnevelly brethren ar? fully alive to the fact that Christianity is as 
yet only in an iiifiint state in Tinnevelly. Only about one in thirty has 
been as yet brought under the influence of Christian teaching, and of these 
there are many who are still very ignorant, and but barren professors. They 
thankfully acknowledge however that, under God, the encouragement they meet with 
^n many instances of true piety in huiuble life, the open door that is before 
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them on all sides for proclaiming the Saviour's name* the Scriptural Educa- 
tioii which they can freely import to the young, the harmony and brotherly 
feeling which pervade the body of labourers, have made their field a happy 
one ; and they gratefully acknowledge too the oblijjjation which lies upon them, 
to work with a good will, giving thanks to God for all He has done for 
them and by them, and looking to Him in humble dependence for the abun- 
dant outpouring of His Holy Spirit, when, according to His promise, ** A 
little one shall become a thousand, and the small one a strong nation.'* 
The Lord hasten it in His time I Amen. 

EDWARD SARGENT. 



AMERICAN MADURA MISSION. 

By the Rev. W. Tracy. 

The limits of this Mission field coincide with those of the Zillah of Madura^ 
which contains a population of about 1,750,000; the area of the District 
being nearly 10,000 square miles. 

This Mission was commenced about the middle of 1834 by the Rev. Messrs^ 
Hoisington and Todd of the American Mission in Jaffna, up to which time 
no European Missionary, it is believed, had ever resided in the District. The 
following year three other Missionaries removed from Jaffna, and an English 
School was commenced which continued in operation for 20 years. In 1836, 
the Rev. Messrs. Poor and Dwight joined the Mission. In 1837, a large reinforce- 
ment was received from America* raising the number of Missionaries to eleven, 
and several smaller reinforcements have been since received. The whole num- 
ber of Missionaries who have been connected with the mission is 28, of 
whom five have died, and eleven have returned to America on account of 
ill health or other causes; twelve are now ni connection with the mission^ 
The whole number of years of Missionary labor expended amounts to 197, which 
gives an average of seven years to each individual. 

From the commencement of the Mission some attention was paid to verna- 
cular education ; but in 1836, on the arrival of the Rev. Mr. Poor from Jaffna 
the Mission greatly enlarged its operations in this direction. The usual ob- 
stacles to Missionary labor arising from suspicion respecting its object, in- 
creased by idle and absurd rumors, were met, and schools were occasionally 
broken up, but no particular hostility was manifested, and the people generally 
became anxious for the establishment of schools in their villages. Besides 
the ordinary studies of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic, constant attention 
was paid to Christian Catechisms and the Scriptures; and the masters were 
remunerated according to the number of scholars who stood a good examin- 
ation in these studies. The schoolmasters were of course heathen, as no 
others could be obtained, even if they would have been received. No heathen 
books were allowed in the schools, and as the amount of Christian lessons 
required was intended to be so large as to occupy all the time of study* 
we think the rule in respect to this was seldom, if ever, evaded. The chil- 
dren within a distance of three or four miles were expected, with their 
masters, to attend religious service at the station on the Sabbath. 

The number of schools continued to increase, until in 1845 the Scholars 
amounted to nearly 4000, after which, from want of funds, the establishment 
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of Christian schools in our village congre^tions, and from other causes, the 
number gradually decreased until 1853, when they were finally relinquished. 
Few, if any, conversions occurred either among the scholars or masters, but 
prejudices were removed, and a large amount of Christian knowledge was 
disseminated among the people, so that the expenditure of labor in this 
direction was by no meaus in vain. 

As it was desirable to keep some of the more promising boys under in- 
struction for a longer period than they could be retained in the common schools, 
and with the hope, that by the divine blessing, some of them might be 
converted, and become assistants in the Mission work, Boarding Schools for 
boys were commenced at four different stations ; the number of scholars 
amounting in 1845 to 216. These schools continued in operation until 1855, 
after which, from the withdrawal of funds, the number was reduced and 
the last one was relinquished at the close of 1857. Two Female Boarding 
Schools were early established and subsequently united into one, which con- 
tinues in successful operation at the present time. In 1842, a Mission Semi- 
nary was established, having for its chief object the raising up of a properly 
qualified Native Agency. The scholars were at first drawn entirely from the advan- 
ced scholars of tho Boarding Schools, and the studies were prosecuted in 
English and Tamil. For some years past others have been admitted without the 
previous training of the Boarding Schools, and at present Catechists are re- 
ceived into the Seminary, and go through a longer or shorter coarse of study 
to increase their qualifications for their work. 

The whole number who have been received into the Institution, exclusive 
of Catechists, is 183, of whom 137 became members of the church; 79 have 
been, and 49 now are, engaged in the service of the Mission ; nine have 
died while thus employed, and six are now in the service of other Missions. 

In 1847, the subject of caste among native Christians, was, by various cir- 
cumstances, forced upon the attention of the Mission. Caste distinctions had 
never been countenanced by the Mission, no separate seats in Church were 
allowed, and all Communicants partook of the sacred emblems of the Lord's 
death from the same cup as well as from the same bread ; and all distinc- 
tions of caste among native Christians in their social intercourse with each 
other were discountenanced. Still it was evident that caste was cherished ; and 
some flagrant instances of this having occurred, the Mission, in July 1847, passed 
the followiug Besolutions, " That the Mission regards Caste as an essential part 
of heathenism, and its fhll and practical renunciation, after proper instruction, 
as essential to satisfactory evidence of piety, and that renunciation of Caste implies 
at least a readiness to eat; under proper circumstances, with any Christians of 
any Caste. That we will not hereafter receive into our service as a Catechist any 
one who does not give satisfactory evidence of having renounced Caste." 

In consequence of these resolutions and the subsequent action upon them, 
many of our Catechists, some of them in many respects very valuable men, 
left the service of the Mission; and the Seminary was almost entirely dis- 
banded. The storm, though violent at first, rapidly passed away, leaving a 
purer atmosphere behind it; some of those who had left returned, and com- 
plied with the requisitions of the Mission, and from that period to the present, 
the renunciation of caste, in every form and place, in social life as well as 
in public, is a sine qvd nan of admittance to the church. In 1842, a few 
persons in one of the most remote comers of the district expressed a de- 
sire to be received under Christian instruction ; and entered into an engage- 
ment to renounce heathenism and submit themselves, so far as their know- 
kdge extended, to the requirements of the Gospel. Others in different parts 
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of the district followed the same course; and though some drew back 
when they learned the strict requirements of the Word of God, others 
have remained firm — often in the face of much persecution. Of the motives 
which have induced them to renounce heathenism, it is, of course, impossible 
to speak with much certainty. No hopes of worldly advantage have ever 
been held out by the Missionaries, though doubtless such hopes have some- 
times been indulged. "Whatever variety of motives may have influenced them, 
not a few have given the best evidence of their sincerity by the patient en- 
durance of those innumerable annoyances which the heathen know so well 
how to practise. 

The present number of congregations under the care of the Mission is 134, 
containing 1599 men, 1472 women, and 2236 children, making a total of 
5327. A little less than one-third of the adult males are able to read. 
During the past year the number of Christians was but very slightly increased ; 
but the congregations have grown in stability, and we believe also in know- 
ledge and piety. There are now engaged in this village labor 51 Catechists, 
32 Headers, and 61 Schoolmasters. The whole number of native assistants, 
exclusive of three native Pastors, is 144. 

The numbers of Churches under the care of the Mission is 22, of which 
three have native Pastors ordained over them. Three other young men have 
just concluded a course of training for the pastoral office, and will probably 
be ordained in a short time. The present number ojf communicants is 947, 
of whom 921 are in good standing, 126 of these were added to the Church- 
es during the past year, on a profession of their faith. During the same period 
four have been excommunicated, and eleven suspended from the enjoyment of 
church privileges. 

As most of the Church members are very poor, they can as yet do but 
little towards sustaining the ordinances of the Gosi)el among themselves, and 
the heavy pressure of famine for one or two years past has increased the 
difficulty. The contributions of native Christians to benevolent objects dur- 
ing the past year amounted to Rupees 465-2-7. Tliey have thus done what 
they could, and their efforts, though small as the widow's mite, will not be 
disregarded by Him who accepts a willing offering " according to that which a 
man hath, and not according to that which he hath not.*' 

W. TRACY. 



COIMBATORE MISSION 

OP THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
By the Eev. W. B. Addis. 

The province of Coimbatore is situated between the parallels of latitude 
10.45 and 11.48 North, and longitude 76.50 and 78.10 East, and is divided 
into 14 Talooks, and by the last census contains a population of 1,153,862, 
and covers about 8000 square Geographical miles. 

The writer of this paper, having been three years previously engaged in Tra- 
vancore, was requested by the Committee to proceed to Coimbatore and to com- 
mence a Mission station in connexion with the London Missionary Society. He 
arrived at the latter place with his wife and two children on October 20th, 
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by their strict attention to their Tarioos domestic and other duties hare exhibit- 
ed the benefits derived from the moral and spiritual training they have re* 
ceived, and some have died in the faith and hope of sincere Christians. The 
scholars are taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic and Grammar in their own lan- 
guage, t. e,^ Tamil, part of the day, and attend to preparing and spinning 
cotton, sewing, crochet, &c., the other part. All help in the preparation of 
their food, so that while tl^ir mental and spiritual training is attended 
to in various ways, their manual is not neglected, by which th^ are able to 
resume their places in Native society, and also to enter upon the duties of 
wives and mothers. 

A Mission house had to be built, which was done in the second year. 
A substantial Mission Chapel also was built by public subscription, and two Bun* 
galow Chapels and a smaller preaching place by the like means. Vernacular 
preaching is conducted in these every week. We have also a small hand Print- 
ing Press, at which our School-books, Catechisms, Tracts, Hand-bills, &c., are 
printed. At the commencement tracts and books givtsn away one day were 
frequently brought back the next with fear and trembling. Now it is difficult 
for us to procure sufficient for the supply of all applicants, and these are 
now become so well known that they are often asked for by the name or 
title they bear. 

There are other matters of interest, but a detailed account, or even a brief 
allusion to the whole, would, it is deemed, both prove tedious and occupy too 
much of the valuable time of the present Conference. 

W. B. ADDIS- 



SALEM MISSION 

OF THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rey J. M. Leghleb. 

The Salem Mission was commenced in the year 1827 by the Rev. Henry 
Crisp ; M. D. Cockburn, Esq. being Collector of the District. Several schools 
which had been established and supported by the Collector, were at once 
given over to the charge of the Missionary. Mr. Crisp, after having acquired 
a sufficient knowledge of the language, entered with much energy, zeal, and 
devotedness upon his work. He built School-rooms and a Chapel, began to 
preach and itinerate in full earnest; when in 1832, only four years after liis 
arrival in the district, it pleased the Lord of the harvest to call him to 
his rest. His devoted wife had died the year previous. 

For nearly a whole year the station was left without the superintendence 
of a Missionary. In the course of 1833, the Rev. G. Walton, an East 
Indian Missionary, was sent to Salem. He carried on the work as he had 
found it with faithfulness, collected a little congregation around him, and 
selected five or six men to be his Assistants as Catechists or Native Teachers. 
The schoob then contained 350 heathen children, and on Sundays the num- 
ber of hearers had increased from 5 to 50. The Missionary, it appears, with 
some of the Native Teachers, made occasional tours to several parts of this 
vast District, which then comprised more than a million of souls. Their 
principal work, however, was in Salem and its immediate vicinity. The Salem 
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Mission is south 80 miles, west 100, north 120, and east 135 miles from the 
nearest Missionary Stations. 

In May 1840, the writer of this joined the Mission, and in June the year 
following, when his fellow-labourer, the Bev. G. Walton, was quite unex- 
pectedly called to his rest, he took the entire charge of the Mission, and 
he has had it alone ever since. In 1840, the Missionary's wife commenced, 
with foiur girls, a Female Orphan Asylum, which gradually increased to the 
number of 14, 22, 40, and at last 70 girls. A similar school was commenced 
for boys, and in connexion with it a School of Industry for lads and young 
men. At the same time, several day schools were added to those seven already 
existing. 

In 1843, the day schools established over the greater part of the Dis- 
trict amounted to 23, containing 804 scholars* It was thought that, by 
this means, we might, as has been done in Tinnevelly and Travancore, grad- 
ually influence the community by disseminating Christian truth, not only by 
the instruction imparted to the cliildren and by the books put into their 
hands, but also by making those schools preaching places from which 
the Missionary and his Assistants should sound forth the blessed Gospel on 
their periodical visits. This plan entirely failed. The Masters were all 
heathen; and, with the most vigilant superintendence, we could not bring 
them to teach the Christian lessons we had prescribed. The former Mis- 
sionaries had permitted the few Schoolmasters under their care to retain, 
and teach in the schools, certain heathen books. These we found were taught 
attentively, but almost to the entire neglect of our Catechism and other 
Scripture lessons. The new village Schoolmasters coming to know this» 
adopted the same plan. The question then arose, whether or not Christian 
lessons only should be taught in our Mission Schools. The masters one 
and all objected to this, saying, that on this condition they could not induce 
heathen parents to send their children to school any longer. Consequently 
all those schools were relinquished, and the whole of our educational means and 
energy were thrown into the Boys' and Girls' Orphan Asylums and the School 
of Industry. Trom that time hardly any application for such schools has been 
made by heathen Masters or heathen people in the Salem District. 

In 1S43, several of the native teachers were placed out in the District 
in the towns of Hajapur, Darmapuri, and in three places which had been 
bought with a view of collecting some scattered families willing to be in- 
structed in the truths of Christianity, and of forming them into Christian com- 
munities. The families thus collected were poor, some had been redeemed from 
a state of slavery ; the very poorest we assisted by loans of money to help 
them to earn their livelihood in an honest and respectable manner as cultivators. 
Schools were also established in these new villages, from which the Masters 
and Catechists were to spread the Gospel in the neighbourhood. Soon two 
of the teachers proved unfaithful, most of the families instructed gave signs of 
caring more for the loaves and fishes than for the salvation of their souls. 
Thus the plan of forming Christian villages, and of making them rallying 
points for inquirers and depots of Christian truth, also failed almost en- 
tirely. 

In the neighbourhood of those villages, however, much good has been done ; 
many a soul has heard the Gospel, many children have been rescued, brought 
in and educated in our Asylums, and some of the higher castes of cultiva- 
tors have furnished themselves with copies of the New Testament or portions 
of it. And last year, three men, Sudras — the first in those parts — made an 
open profession of Christianity, as also four persons of the so-called lower. 

D 
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Castes. The former were baptized in Salem on the 19ih of October, and the 
latter in their own village in December last. 

The School of Industry in connexion' with this Mission had a very 
humble beginning, but has now grown to a lar^ aiie. An infirm Christian 
carpenter aud three lads first constituted the School. In 1851, a European 
^faster and Superintendent was needed; the Institution now numbered 
14 lods and young men to whom the trades of Carpentry, Smithery, and 
Bricklayering were taught. In 1853, the number of inmates had risen to 35, 
four having been sent from the Coimbatore, and twelve from the Nagercoil 
Missions. A second European Assistant was then engaged and considerable 
improvements were made. Treble the number of workmen could now be 
employed, but, to our great surprise, many of our people have of late 
walked away to the lUdlroad and other places, where they find easier work 
and greater pay ; and the Converts of the villages, for whose benefit we 
had exerted ourselves, prefiar to live and work in the way which they learnt 
from their forefathers. Much of the fickleness and indifference of onr people 
may perhaps be ascribed to the spirit of the times and the present crisis. 
There are now in this School 16 young people who are instructed in the 
truths of Christianity, learn drawing, &C., whUe they are taught a respecta- 
ble trade. The machinery at present in «se consists of ten carpenter- 
benches, three turning lathes, a forge, and an apparatus for smelting iron. 
The persons eligible to this school are some of the elder boys brought up 
in the Orphan Asylnm, and any young inquirers who are in want of a livdihood. 

An English Day-school also has been kept more or less from the begin- 
ning of the Mission, till a few years ago, when it was found that the re- 
sults did not correspond with its expenditure. We could not trace to 
it a single real conversion, and therefore gave it up. A Government school 
was established about the same time, which is considered by the heathen an 
opposition school, and of course better suited to their tastes. 

Itinerancy is regarded by us as one. if not the most important means of 
propagating the Gospel; but it is to be regretted that it can be practiced 
so little where there is only one Missionary in a station. 

The people of the Salem Collectoratc are on the whole ignorant, and ac- 
cordingly bigoted and proud. The most ignorant peasant and the most fil- 
thy cooly try to make themselves appear much wiser than we who are 
Christian teachers, and their V^ham of much greater importance and autho- 
rity than the Christian Bible, which they think and say is only of yesterday. 

Great obstacles are experienced from the still existing Government connexion 
with idolatry. Enam lands are still under the management of the Collec- 
tors, and the revenues, or part of them, are paid over to the Trustees (Dar- 
makartakals) of idol temples. Most of the people believe that the Govern- 
ment pay these monies bond fdi from the Treasury ; they know little or 
nothing of the origin of these grants, and we in vam attempt to explain it 
to them, or try to exonerate the Government from the charge of directly 
and deliberately supporting idolatry. The people invariably say to us, You 
white men are masters of the country ; you know best what is good for us. 
You support our worship, and, therefore, we believe you approve of it. If 
what you few Missionaries say is true, why do you not take the Euam 
lands as you have taken the whole country, or appropriate them for the 
benefit of the country P If the idolatry supported b^ those lands ruins us, 
why do you support the Brahmins in our temples and in your Cutcherries and 
Courts? These and innumerable arguments of a similar nature are continu- 
^ cast in our teeth during our interoourse with the heathen. 
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The barriers which are put in our way by Caste are perhaps still worse. 
Ignorance fosters Caste pride. The Sudras admit us into their streets, yery 
rarely into their houses, and ne?er to their wells, though to these they ad- 
mit Mahomedans. The Brahmins have lately forbidden us to come to their 
streets, because, as they say, they are Brahmins and we Pariahs. We hare 
had no redress from the servants of Government as to Caste. Some of 
them even defended it, not knowing its abominable nature, nor its ruinous 
tendencies. 

The present strength of the Salem Mission consists of one Missionary, one 
European Assistant, five Native Teachers, 25 Communicants, 160 to 170 atten- 
dants on the preaching of the Word on Sunday, in Salem itself. 307 persons in 
all are under Christian instruction. There are a Oirls' School of 26, a Boys' School 
of 42, Village schools of about 20 children, and a School of Industry contain- 
ing 16 young people. A Bible and Tract Depot has lately been erected in 
the Bazaar with a preaching place, and put in charge of a Native teacher. We 
have adopted the plan of selling our Scriptures and Tracts, but cannot say 
that we have met with much success, W^e intend, however, to continue ihu 
practice, knowing that a too liberal distribution of our books does harm. 

Our prospects at present are any thing but bright : we labor in hope as 
witnesses for Christ. No one of our plans or modes of labor can be said 
to have excelled. Each has had its blessing as well as its triab. We wait 
and pray for the outpouring of God*s own Spirit upon our people and 
children and the heathen at large, knowing that without it we shall labor 
in vain. Oh, Lord increase our faith ! Send now prosperity ! and grant us 
thy Holy Spirit! 

J. M. LECIILER. 



THE NORTH ARCOT MISSION. 

OP THB 
REFORMED PROTESTANT DUTCH CHURCH OF AMERICA. 

By the Rev. Joseph Scudder, M. A. 

In 1850, the Rev. Henry M. Scudder, m. d. after having labored in connec- 
tion with the American Madras Mission for several years, asked and gained 
permission to take a tour through Southern India, with the view of establishing 
an out-station. The Rev. Mr. Dulles accompanied him on this journey. After 
having explored a large tract of country, they turned their attention more par- 
ticularly to the District of North Arcot. Its million and a half of inhabitants 
destitute of a single European Missionary, and the willingness of the people 
to hear the Word of God in the streets, led these two brethren to urge 
the immediate occupancy of this immense District. The American Madras 
Mission at once adopted their Report, and sent the Rev. H. M. Scudder 
and wife to occupy Arcot as an out-station. By the express wish and sanc- 
tion of the Board at home, and of the Madras Mission, the purely Vernacular 
system was adopted as the foundation of this newly organized Station. Soon 
after, the Rev. I. N. Hurd was sent from home to cooperate with Mr. 
Scudder. As his views, however, were entirely in sympathy with the Edu- 
cational method, he was in a very short time removed to Madras. 

At the first celebration of the lord's Supper at Arcot, the Missionary, his wife, 
and a Native helper from Madras, were the only persons who surrounded 
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the table of our Lord. Having no church or heathen schools to tie hhn 
down, Mr. Scudder at once commenced preaching flEur and wide through the 
towns and villages of his District. 

Soon after his removal to Arcot, Mr. Scudder, having received his Medi- 
cal Diploma, established, by the desire of the American Board, a Dispensary, 
to which hundreds flocked. After the Gbspel had been preached each morning 
to those who assembled, two hours of the Missionary's time were devoted 
to relieving diseases of the body. We still have the good fruits of that 
Dispensary in our Mission. Though it was not given up till a much later 
period, it perhaps will be better for me to state in this connection our 
reason for discontinuing it. It became so large as to absorb almost the 
entire energies and time of our eldest Missionary. This was foreij^n to the 
plan of our Mission, and as our Board was not able to send a lay physi- 
cian to carry it on, after much prayer and deliberation it was given 
up. We have ample evidence that we were led by the Spirit to this measure. 

In 1851, the Bev. William W. Scudder, h. a. who had been laboring 
several years in the Ceylon Mission, visited America. Together with the 
writer of this sketch, who had been previously appointed to Madura, he made 
an urgent request that the Father and Sons might be placed in one field. 
The Prudential Committee of tbe American Board had always been hostile 
to such a measure. Mr. William Scudder was, however, rejoiced to learn, on 
the very eve of his return to India, that the Ajnerican Board had granted 
his request, and that the Father and Sons were to constitute the Arcot Mis- 
sion, which henceforward was to be independent of the American Madras 
Mission. Subsequently the plan was so far changed, that tbe Father remained 
in Madras where he had laboured for many years. The American Arcot 
Mission was thus established in the latter part of the year 1833. 

In January 1854, the Missionaries travelled through their District for the 
purpose of selecting large towns as centres of their labors. Vellore, Chittoor, 
Arnec and Arcot, from fourteen to fifty miles apart, were eventually chosen. 
Vellore as a station, and Arcot as its out-station, were assigned to the Rev. 
H. M. Scudder; Chittoor to the Rev. W. W. Scudder; and Amee to the Bev. 
Joseph Scudder. The Lord soon raised up a Native helper for each station* 
Mrs. Groves most cheerfully placed her small Native congregation under the 
care of the Chittoor Missionary. Andrew Sawyer, a faithful Native Catechist, and 
Yesadian, then a Schoolmaster, were connected with this small body. Andrew 
remained in Chittoor until the present year, when he was sent to take charge 
of the out-station Arcot, as a preparatory measure to his becoming, when 
ordained, the Pastor of the Native chiurch in that place. Yesadian was ap- 
pointed Catechist, and sent to Amee. An old gardener who was brought in 
to the church during tbe Bev. H. M. Scudder's residence in Madras, after 
having received as thorough a training as was practicable, became a most powerful 
and efficient Catechist, and labored at Vellore until God took him hence. He 
was a man, who, by his earnest piety and talents, commanded the respect of 
all Castes of heathen. In September of this year, the Lord was pleased to 
take to himself our beloved sister, the wife of the Bev. W. W. Scudder. 
This is the only Missionary's death we have to record. 

Earl^ in 1855, a Church of thirteen Communicants was organized at Vellore. 
In Chittoor also, a Church was formed of thirteen members. On tbe 20th 
of May of the same year, there being six Communicants in Amee, a Church 
was regularly constituted at that pla^. Subsequently, the church at Arcot 
was re-organized; and more recently, a fifth church was formed at Coonoor. 

About the close of the year 1855, the Grospel Propagation Society, having been 
unable for a number of years to place a European Missionary over their 
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stations at Chittoor and Yellore, withdrew from these places, and committed 
its congregations to our care. The transference was made with great cor- 
diality. The members of tlie Yellore church withdrew in a body, and for 
a time stood aloof. They are, however, gradually returning. We are now 
the only Missionary body occupying this section of country. 

While the Arcot District is our field of labor. Providential circumstances 
have led us to occupy a station on the Neilgherries. The health of the Eev. 
Joseph Scudder being such as to render his laboring on the plains impossi- 
ble, the ^lission gladly availed itself of the field of usefulness opened at 
Coonoor. The small Christian congregation of fifteen or twenty, which the 
Eev. P. P. Schaffter of the Church Missionary Society gathered during his short 
residence on the Hills, has now, by God's blessing, increased to one hun- 
dred and thirty. 

The Clossis of Arcot, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Scudder and his three 
sons, Ministers, and three Native Christians, Elders^ was regularly constitut- 
ed in 1854, and placed under the care of the Synod of New York. We 
have, therefore, an Ecclesiastical organization of our own in this land, 
with full powers to decide all questions of Church polity, without referring 
home, except in case of an appeal from our decision, which is not likely ever 
to occur. 

In 1856, two younger brothers, the Kev. E. C. Scudder and the Rev. 
J% W. Scudder, with their wives and youngest sister, joined our Mission. At 
present, although we number five, the eldest two are at home. The work 
bears heavily upon three, and had we not the promise that our Redeemer 
will be with his servants even unto the end of the world, our hearts would 
faint within us. We expect soon to be reinforced by several young men 
from the Dutch Churches of America. 

Since the commencement of our Mission, we have had precious in- 
stances of additions to our number from among those who, for the first 
time, heard the Gospel in the streets. Time, however, will not permit me 
to enter into details. About ten miles from Arnee, a whole communitv are 
now most earnestly discussing the question of becoming Christians in a 
body. This movement has resulted from the single conversion of a man of 
property and influence in one of the villaices, who received his impressions 
from the Gospel preached in the streets. We solicit most earnestly the pray- 
ers of our brethren iu behalf of that portion of our District. 

Until 1857, we held connection with the American Board of Commissioners 
for Poreign Missions. But the last treneral Synod of the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church of the United States of America, took upon itself the 
management of its own Missions, and severed its connection with the Ameri* 
can Board. W^e are now brought into more intimate relation and communion 
with the Churches of our own denomination at home, a consummation we 
Lad long hoped and prayed for. 

Our Mission, as before stated, has been from the very beginning purely 
a Vernacular Mission. Our work is threefold : 

1st. Besides statedly preaching to our congregations, we have felt it our 
duty to enter in among the heathen masses with the message of salvation, 
and proclaim it far and wide. We preach to one, when we can find no 
more, and to hundreds when they throng around us. Our method of itine- 
rating is as follows. In our field we have always deemed it advisable 
that two or more of the Missionaries should go together. We take with us 
as many of our native helpers as can be spared from their usual posts 
of labor, and the more advanced of our Seminary lads. Our first day's 
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journey is about ten miles from one or the other of our stations. The 
Missionary is expected, during his stay at home, to reach the villages that 
are situated around him within a distance of ii?e miles. We take up our 
quarters near some large town or village. The first morning, the Mission- 
aries, their helpers and lads, go to frequented parts of the town. The Semin- 
ary boys commence by singing Christian words to some of the popular Native 
tunes. We find this a most successful way of collecting large assemblies. 
The Catechists then preach, and each Missionary follows in turn. When we 
have done, we tell the pec^le where we are located, and invite them all 
to come. About 9 A. M. we return, when prayers are conducted with 
open doors, sometimes iu a tent, and sometimes in a bungalow or native 
Chattram. The people often begin to crowd around us early in the morn- 
ing, even before we get a mouthful to eat. We usually endeavour to set 
apart a place where we can seat from fifteen to twenty persons. We invite 
them in, and after restoring quiet and making a bugain with them that 
neither party is to be iuterrupted until he has finishc^d — a principle, which 
accords with their rules of discussion, — each Missionary takes his turn and preacLes 
to the successive companies that visit us. We are seldom mthout good 
congregations during the day. At four P. H. the Missionaries go in different 
directions to the villages which can be reached on horseback, leaving a Gate- 
chist behind to receive those who may come. This system is pursued morn- 
ing and evening, with the exception of the Sabbath, when we have two regular 
services, and endeavour to show the heathen by our example and conversation, 
that the Sabbath should be most strictly observed as the Lord's holy and 
blessed day. We thus labor until a section, having for its radius five miles, 
is thoroughly canvassed. For a time we gave books to all adults who could 
read. We now sell for a small price. Our next move is to a large place 
ten miles farther on; and thus, working in a circle, we strive to compass 
our vast district and preach to as many as possible of the million and a half 
of souls, whom God has committed to our care. We find very little difficulty 
in reaching the Brahmins and highest Castes of Sudras. We go into their 
streets without asking permission. We have always made it a principle never 
to be driven from our ground, and, though we have often been threatened, and 
though the most violent demonstrations have been made, by the blessing of the 
Lord, we have never yet been driven off. 

In our second visits to the towns and villages, we seldom meet with violent 
opposition. Glad faces often greet us, and frequently persons tell us what we 
said, and what happened when we were last at their places. Whenever we see 
an individual, or a community, attracted in any degree whatever towards the 
truth, we endeavour to put forth those special and concentrated efforts which 
are adapted to the case. In this way we have gathered, and, by God's bless- 
ing, shall gather Churches ; and while we do so, we still hope to continue the 
proclamation of the message in regions yet unvisited. Our Catechists, during 
their residence at the central stations, go out both morning and evening among 
the masses, preach to them the message of truth, and read and explain portions 
of the Scriptures. They keep daily journals of their work, recording the streets 
and villages they have visited, the numbers to whom they have preached, and the 
arguments which were used on both sides of their discussions with objectors. 
These journals are statedly read to the Missionaries. The Madras Bible Society 
has lately sent three Colporteurs into our district, and placed them under our 
chary:e. They also keep an account of their labors. We look for great good 
as the result of this excellent measure. 

2nd. The preparation and extensive diffusion of Vernacular Tracts and 
Books. It is our aim to become thoroughly acquainted with the people, in order 
tliat the tracts and treatises which wc compose may be specially adapted to the 
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Hiudu mind and character. We have alreaJy a Beries of Tracts prepnred by 
our eldest Miaaionaries ; viz. "The Jewel Mine of Solvatioa" ia Tamil aud Telumi 
" Spiritual Teaching" in Tamil and Telugu, and " Sweet Savors of Divine 
Truth." A complete work on Caste, the Heidelbei^ Cntechiam, and the Litutjry 
of the Dutch Church, are in course of preparation. We endeavour to send the 
tract far on beyond ns into masses where our voice baa not jct reached. 

3rd. The Education of tfatose who join us- 

We establish no schools for heatbeu children. As our cit'iet object is 
preaching, we leave the education of the heathen to those who have charfte 
of their secular interests. It is otherwise with Christian children, and those 
who come out from heathenism. They belong to us. Some are the baptized 
offspring of our church, and we wish them to enjoy the pririlege of a 
thorough education. We consider this department of our labour to be of 
the greatest importance. In every community numbering three families and 
upwards, and containing eight or ten childreui we plant a Christian schooL 
We have at present six such schools. From these we select the licst boys 
for our Seminary. In this Institution the various braDches of a scientific edn- 
cation, in the vernaculars, together with systematic Theology and Sanscrit, 
are taught ; and we are looking forward to the time, when those who are to 
be Native Faslors shall be instructed in Hebrew and Greek. Qreat attention 
is paid to Uusie. We teach no English, and yet we lind no difficulty in 
communicating truth iu its various departments to these Christian lads in 
their own tooj^e. All our Converts of riper age are instructed, as far as 
possible, in the Bible and Catechism. 

We have always token the strongest ground against Caste. We hold as a 
fundamental law of our Mission " That the entire renunciation of Caste is as 
indispensable a condition of Church membership as the abandonment of Idolatry, 
or any other component part of heathenism. That unrestricted social and 
fraternal inter-communication among Christians, evinced by friendly visits, by 
mutual attendance at marringes and funerals, and by eating and drinking in 
each others' houses, is the only satisfactory proof of the relinquishment of 
Caste ; and that any individual who does not cheerfully conform thereunto 
cannot become or continue a member of any of our Churches. We also 
require in every case the removal of the Vudumi, (the tuft of hair on the 
crown of the bead) before admission to the Church, inasmuch as we find this 
tuft of hair one of the strongest links in the chain of caste." We plant 
and water the seed by oui prayers and tears, and with strengthened faith look 
to God, through Jesus out Lord, for the outpouring of the promised Spirit. 

In presentii^ the Statistics of the Arcot Mission, we would remind onr 
friends that the present year is only the sixth since the formation of this Mission. 
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3^2 HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS. 

MADRAS MISSION 

OP THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
By the Rev. G. Hall, B. A. 

Ufwaeds of half a century has passed since the London Missionary So- 
ciety commenced operations in Madras, and in the present paper, which is 
limited to occupy only 15 minutes in reading, it is evident that I can only 
give a very brief outline of the varied labours of so long a period of 
Missionary effort. 

In 1804, only nine years after the establishment of the London Missionary 
Society, its Directors turned their attention to Southern India, the heathen dark^ 
ness of which had been made known in connection with the devoted and 
successful labours of Swartz and his noble coa4iutor8. There seemed to be 
some facilities for the spread of the Gbspel, and in December 1804, five 
Agents of the Society landed at Tranquebar. Three of these ere long proceed* 
ed to labour in the Southern part of the Peninsula, while two others, Messrs. 
Gran and Desgranges, went to Madras. Early in 1805 they were joined by 
the Rev. W. Loveless who had come from England to join a Mission 
recently established at Surat, but by Providential circumstances was led to 
settle in Madras. Messrs. Cran and Desgranges ere long proceeded to com- 
mence a Mission station at Vizagapatam, and Mr. Loveless was left to labour 
alone. At that time there were great difficulties to be surmounted in 
preaching the Gospel among the heathen in Madras, and Mr. Loveless gave 
himself to a great extent to supplying the spiritual wants of Europeans 
and their descendants. He was however honoured to take an active part in 
the foundation of the Madras Bible and Tract Societies, which have been 
the means of accomplishing so much good among the natives of Southern 
India. 

In 1811 Mr. Loveless was encouraged by the arrival of the Rev. Richard 
Knill, and ere long of Messrs. Nicholson and Traveller, to assist him in 
spreading the Gospel among the multitudes of heathen in Madras. This little 
band was however soon broken up. Mr. Knill's health failed, and he was 
compelled to proceed to Travancore, and ere long to leave India, and 
subsequently occupied a sphere of eminent usefulness in Russia, while Mr. 
Nicholson was suddenly struck down by cholera, just as he had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of the Tamil language, and was beginning to labour 
among the natives. 

Messrs. Crisp and ^lassie next joined the Mission, the former in 1822, 
and the latter in 1823. In 1827 there were 16 ordained Missionaries of the 
Society labouring in Southern India, two of whom were permanently station* 
ed in Madras. These were able to preach in the Tamil language with pro- 
priety and fluency, and from that time to the present, there has always been 
at least one Missionary of the Society in Madras, who has given his whole time 
and strength to preaching in the Vernaculars. The Gospel has been publicly 

S reclaimed in the Chapels of the Society, in School-rooms or other convenient 
uildings erected for the purpose, in the bazaar, or by the way side, wherever 
hearers could be found. Schools have also been established and superintended 
by the Missionaries, and the records of these years of faithful labour shew 
that the blessing of the Lord has accompanied the efforts of His servants. 

In regard to the result of these labours I have not been able to ascertain 
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mhtn a native Church was formed in conneetion with the London Missioil 
in Madras, but so far back as 1831, there was a native Church at Perse* 
waukam numbering 38 members, under the pastoral care of the Rev. W. 
Taylor. It was however subsec^uently felt, that there were great disad- 
vantages connected with having separate services and distinct Churches, both 
in English and the Vernacular, in the same place of worship; and in 1836 the 
English service was discontinued in the Chapel of the Society at Persewaukanu 
From that time it has only been used for public worship in Tamil, and for 
21 years there have been two pubUc services in this language each Sabbath, 
and at least one service during the week. 

When those who had been brought out of heathenism, through the labours 

of the Missionaries of the Society in Madras, were formed into one Church in 

1836, the late Rev« W. H. Drew, who had joined the Mission in 1832, 

become their pastor, and thenceforward gave all his time and energies to 

labouring in the Vernacular. Twenty years afterward in the last Report 

written by this honoured Missionary, he testified that the happiest result 

had followed this arrangement, and attributed to it much of the subsequent 

prosperity of the Native Church. While Mr. Drew presided over this Churcii 

280 were added to its membership, ader having given evidence of conversion 

to God, being an average increase of nearly 15 souls every year. Many of 

these, like their devoted pastor, have died in the faith and hope of the Gk)spel, 

and have, I doubt not, entered as he has done into that rest which remainetk 

for the people of God. During the last two years, since Mr. Drew was 

taken from among us, 43 members have been added to the Church, so that 

in this place of worship upwards of 350 Hindus have been gathered into the 

fold of Christ in 23 years. They have, it is true, been chiefly brought from 

a low and much despised class of Hindu Society, but their souls are as 

precious as those of the highest Castes ; the Gospel has elevated them in 

every respect, and we believe that many of them have been prepared by the 

grace of God to be faithful and able witnesses for the Redeemer among their 

heathen countrymen. From this Church a considerable number have been 

raised up who have been useful as Catechists and Teachers, an object which 

has always been prominently kept in view by the Missionaries, and we may 

also mention, that, of the 17 Colporteurs at present employed by the Bible 

Society in Southern India, six were members of our Native Church at Per- 

sewaukam, when they were taken to the important work in which they are 

now engaged. The number of members at present in connection with the 

Church is 95, and the average attendance at this place of worship each Lord's 

day has been from 250 to 300 for several years past. There are also four 

out-stations at villages in the neighbourhood of Madras, at each of which 

a Catechist is placed, who under the superintendence of the Missionary has 

the charge of a small company of professing Christians, several of whom at 

each station are communicants. 

Persewaukam, where the Native Chapel is situated, is a suburb of Madras. 
Many years ago the Missionaries of the Society strongly felt the importance 
of bringing the Gospel to bear upon the teeming popvdation of Black Town, 
and an effort was made to accomplish this most desirable object. In 1834 
ground was purchased in Salay Street, which is one of the chief districts of 
the Caste population of Madras, and a school was commenced there. This 
was tolerated, and at first encouraged by the heathen, as it was a great 
advantage to themselves to have their children well educated, but their enmity 
was aroused when the Missionaries went to the school-room and publicly 
proclaimed the Gospel in the Tamil language. In 1889 Mr. Drew began to 
build Mission premises in Salay Street, witn the intention of residing himself 
in this stronghold of idolatry, and the bitterest animosity was inunediatdy 
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manifested. The natives of both the 'right hand' and 'lefl hand' castes, for- 
getting their former quarrels, united to drive the Gospel ^m among them ; 
the workmen were threatened, and at length assaulted, and twice the natives 
petitioned Government to prevent a Missionary ^m residing in so exclusive 
and sacred a part of Madras* although their request was not listened to. This 
violent opposition, together with the failure of Mr. Drew^s health at the time, 
led however to the abandonment of the undertaldng. 

Besides publicly preaching the Gospel in Tamil, the education of the young 
early engaged the attention of the Agents of the London Mission in Madras, 
for in 1827 they had 600 native youths under instruction in their Schoob. 
During the succeeding 24 years the average attendance at these Schools was 
650, so that many thousands of young people were thus taught to read 
the Bible in their own language, and had also some amount of secular know- 
ledge imparted to them. It must however be confessed that many of these 
Schools were taught by heathen masters, a system which is very unsatis- 
factory, unless these Teachers are constantly under the eye of the Missionary ; 
and even then, they should only be employed in imparting elementary or 
purely secular instruction, Mr. Drew was keenly alive to the importance 
of this, and at an early period of his Missionary career, made vigorous 
efforts to train efficient native Christian Teachers. This was attended with 
8 considerable amount of success, and at the present time, we have no 
heathen Teachers except for four of the junior classes of the English and 
Vernacular Institution, where a Missionary is always present and takes the 
Scriptural instruction, and also in one of our Branch Schools which is su- 
perintended by a native Christian who can be trusted. 

The results of these Vernacular schools cannot be easily estimated, but 
doubtless many youthful minds obtained a considerable knowledge of the 
way of salvation through Christ, and if this should not lead them to the 
Saviour, it will at least make them more intelligent hearers of tbe Gospel 
from the lips of the preacher in after life. There have also been conver- 
sions from these Schools. We have at present one young man employed as 
a Teacher, who was brought out of heathenism through the instrumentality of 
the instructions he received in one of our small Vernacular schools, and 
we have heard of others thus brought to a knowledge of the truth as it 
is in Jesus. 

While these Vernacular Schools were in active operation, the Missionaries 
of the Society still longed for a more influential system of education, which 
might bring the truths of the Gospel to bear on the higher classes of na- 
tive Society, who would not attend the public preaching of the Word of Gh)d. 
It had also been long felt that a more educated class of native agency 
was necessary to assist in spreading the Gospel among the heathen, not onlv 
in Madras but at the various stations of the Society in the "Mofussil. It 
was accordingly represented to the Directors of the Society that it was expe- 
dient to establish an English and Vernacular Institution, where a higher order 
of education might be imparted than had previously been pursued in the 
Schools of the Mission. It was never intended that this should supersede the 
preaching of the Gospel in the Vernacular, but the object was deemed very 
miportant both for evangelizing the heathen and raising up efficient native 
agents, and it was hoped that two Missionaries might be spared for educational 
work, while Vernacular preaching was still vigorously pursued. The Directors of 
the Society acceded to these views of their Missionaries in Madras, and in 1853 
premises were purchased in Armenian Street, Black Town, where such an Insti- 
tution was commenced. The beginning was small, but in the course of two years 
200 were collected, chiefly from the middle and higher classes of native so- 
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ciety. During the last four years there has been an average attendance of 400 
pupils at the Institution in Black Town, while there are nearly the same 
number in Branch Schools connected with it. To these Schools two Mis- 
sionaries now give their whole attention, and spend a considerable portion of 
each day in urging the truths of the Gospel on the hearts and consciences 
of the young people thus brought under their influence. Nor have these 
labours been in vain ; for independently of the Christian truth which has 
been imparted to so many heathen youths, there have been ten adult Bap- 
tisms in connection with the Institution within the last three years, and nine 
of these have been from respectable Caste families. Of these converts, eight are 
young men who are already well educated both in English and the Ver- 
naculars, and while a considerable portion of their time is given to their 
own studies they teach an hour or two each day in the Institution, and on 
Sabbath frequently give public addresses in their own language to those 
who come for religious instruction. They have also recently begun to preach 
the Grospel one evening each week, in the street in front of the Insti- 
tution to their countrymen who are passing at the time, and on these occa- 
sions frequently have large crowds of hearers. During another evening of 
the week the same is also done by a Catecbist of the Mission. One convert 
who is a married man, 26 years of age, has been employed as a Scripture 
Beader in connection with the Mission, after two vears' trial of his Christian 
character. There are also five other youths, the sons of Christian parents, who 
are studying in the Institution with a view to Mission work, so that there are 
already 13 Native Christian young men as the result of this department 
of the Society's labours in Madras, who may yet go forth to proclaim the 
Gospel among their idolatrous countrymen. 

It may also be noticed that we find the situation of our Institution in the 
centre of Black Town well adapted for bringing the Gospel to bear on the 
adult heathen, and we have two public services for this most important 
purpose each Sabbath, besides the above two on week evenings, all of which 
are frequently well attended. During last year a Native Church was formed 
in connection with the Institution, as it was found inconvenient on account 
of the dbtanoe, for the converts there to be members of the Church at Per" 
sewaukam, and also deemed desirable to commence a Church in so populous 
a district of Black Town. This Church now numbers 19 members. It is 
composed of the converts in the Institution, and several others who were 
formerly members of the Native Church at Persewaukam, but as they reside 
in Black Town, find it more convenient to unite in Christian fellowship with 
the Church in connection with the Mission there. Some of these are of the 
humblest classes of the Native community, and we believe that their being asso- 
ciated in Church fellowship with our converts will have a very beneficial 
influence on both parties, affording to each a practical illustration of the 
entire absence of every thing like caste in the Church of Christ. 

Schools for Native females have also been connected with the operations of 
the London Missionary Society in Madras. So far back as 1832, there was 
a girls* school with 27 in attendance, and for several years afterwards this 
department of the work was devotedly prosecuted by Mrs. Drew, who felt 
the importance of boarding as well as educating such native females as could 
be brought bo far under Christian influence and instruction. When Mrs. Drew 
was removed by death in 1838, there were 21 native girls in her boarding 
school. The care of the boarding and female day Schools devolved upon 
Mrs. Porter in 1840, and were earnestly and successfully carried on under 
her superintendence for nearly 16 years. When Mrs. Porter was compelled 
by the failure of her h^th to leave India in 1856, there were 98 native girls 
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in the boarding schoo], and 120 in the day schools under her care. Then 
are at present 55 girls in the boarding school and 80 in the day schools for 
girls in connection with the Mission. The results of 26 years of faithful and de^ 
voted labour in these schools for girls, can scarcely be over-estimated by those who 
know the truly degraded state of the native females in this land. Many trained 
io the boarding school hire become membeTs of the Church, and hare for years 
maintained a consistent Christian character. Some bare died rejoidng in the 
Lord, while numbers are now mothers of family exerting such an infiuencs 
for good, in one of the most important relationships of life as is grestl; 
needed, but little known in India. It is also worthy of notice that severat 
who bave been trained in this boarding school are now engaged in teat^iing 
childrea of then; own sex in different parts of the country- 

At the pesent time there are four MissionBries of the Society labouring in 
Madras. Two are employed in the educational department of the work, la- 
kouiing chiefly in the English and Vernacular Jastitution. Another has the 
pastoral charge of the Tamil Church and congregation at Persewaukam, while the 
fourth is tetaporarHy employed in performing the duties of pastor to the Eng- 
lish church and congregation assembling in Davidsoa's Street until a pastor, 
to be supported by the Ghoroh, is obtained from England ; the duties of 
Secretary to the District Committee and Financial Secretarr to the whole of 
the Society's Missions in South India, are also parfbrmed. by the senior Mis- 
ttonary of the Society in Madras. 

Such is a brief review of npvards of 60 years during whidi the London 
Uissionary Society has endeavoured to make the Gospd known in Madras. 
There has been much to try the bitb and patience of those who have been 
'engaged in this work, bat still there has been very much to encourage and 
oomfort. When every thing is considered, perhaps the result of these labours 
has been as great as oould reasonably be expected. The Lord has smiled 
on the efforts o( his servants, and has shewn them that they have not laboured 
in vain, for many precious soub have been brought out of heathen darkness 
into the light and joy of the Oospel ; and though these ore few compared 
wUh the masses who are still sank in idolatry, the experience ttf the past dear- 
ly shews that Almighty powee is on our side, and cheers ns onward whils 
we labour for the ^adsome time when the idols of this land shall be utterly 
abolished, and every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to t^ 
glory of God the Father. 

The following schedule contains the Statistics of the London Mission ia 
Madras, in the form requested by the Secretary of the Conference, viz. ; — 
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MADRAS MISSION 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. A. B. Campbell. 

As oilier brethren are reporting the history and present condition of their 
yarious Missions in Madras, it may be unnecessair for me to give a particu- 
lar view of the Jleld in which the operations of the Madras Free Cburcb 
^ Mission are carried on. It may, however, be mentioned that the population 
of Madras and its suburbs, according to the last census, . is estimated to 
amount to 720,000 souls, of whom about 70,000 are Mahomedans. The city, 
as is well known, has ari&en since the English established themselves in the 
country, and it is the seat of local Government. We mention these facts, 
because they show that this field of Missionary operations presents numerous 
peculiarities which it is necessary to remember while looking at the history 
and working of the Mission. 

To this field, the late Rev. John Anderson was sent as a Missionary in 
1887) by the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The instructions 
given hun by the General Assembly's Committee on Foreign Missions were 
to the effect that he should mainly devote his energies to the respectable 
youths of Madras; confer on them the blessings of a sound, comprehensive, 
!Dible Education ; from the Converts whom it might please the Lord to 
give him as seals of his Ministry to raise up thoroughly trained and pious 
teachers and preachers who might go forth and evangelize the masses of their 
countrymen. It was deemed desirable to adopt this plan in order to reach the 
higher classes of Hindu Society in Madras, which, up to that time, had 
been nearly inaccessible to the message of mercy proclaimed in the Gospel. 

It may not be uninteresting to point out in a word the state of Madras, at 
that period, in regard to education. Of course, I shall be understood as re- 
ferring more particularly to the higher classes and Castes of the heathen youth 
of l^idras. At the commencement of 1837, there were, so far as I know, 
only ihree schools in existence which were specially designed for this class 
1^ the community. There was a school established by the Government, at 
yfldch. there was an attendance of somewhere about a hundred youths. There 
was another called the Native Education Society's Institution, at whieh there 
was a similar attendance. And finally, there was a school in connection with 
th^ Church of Scotland Chaplains; and this latter formed the nucleus of 
ih^ Institution which Mr. Anderson formed and wrought with so much self- 
consuming zeal and success. 

On the 8d April, 1837, the General Assembly's Institution was opened 
in Black Town with fifty-nine pupils. I am not called on particularly to speak 
•f the way in which that Institution was carried on,^ the self-denying labor 
which was bestowed on it, the earnest appeals which were made to the hearts 
and consciences of the youths who began to flock to receive its instructions, 
and the unceasing and fervent prayers which were offered to the Lord for 
His blessing and the influence of His Spirit. These manifold labors are 
l^wn fuUy only to the Lord; and we cannot doubt but that he who saw 
in secret will openly reward. 

An event occurred in 1838 which shook the Institution to its foundations. 
I refer to the admission, for the first time, of two pariah boys among the 
high Caste scholars. These two youths spontaneously came seeking instruc- 
tion; and Mr. Anderson felt that, at whatever sacrifice, the principles which 
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he had kid down for his guidance, one of which was, the perfect equality of all 
itt ike school^ must be unswervingly maintained. The despised pariahs were 
accordingly admitted to a full and equal share of all the advantages of the 
Institution. The result was that immediately the school was broken up, and 
the Missionary was left to empty walls and a sorrowful heart. Petitions and 
deputations from the parents of the late scholars followed* They besought 
Mr. Anderson to dismiss the hated pariahs ; or, at least to place them on 
separate benches so that their sons might not be polluted. But all was vain. 
The Missionary had taken a stand; he planted hm:iself on the firm rock of 
principle, and whatever might be the issue, he was not to be moved. And, 
as might have been anticipated, he gained the victory. By and by the youths 
returned; the Institution flourished more than ever; and pariah and brahman 
might be seen sitting together on the same bench, learning the same lessons, 
and struggling together for the mastery. To all who are acquainted with the condi- 
tion of the people of Madras at that period ; to all who Know how bigoted and 
strong their attachment to caste was, this victory which was gained by the 
Missionary will appear no light and trivial matter. Indeed this was a blow 
given to Caste the effects of which were then felt throughout Southern India, 
and are so felt to the present day. 

In the light of this narration of simple facts, how preposterous do the 
statements appear which are sometimes met with regarding the attitude taken 
by Mission Schools towards Caste. It is not unusucd to hear it said that Mis-* 
sionaries encourage Caste, and parade, with much pride, the number of their 
Caste scholars. A considerably more charitable view might be taken of the 
object of Missionaries in giving such facts* It might be supposed that 
the object was to show, that even the most inaccessible and bigoted portion 
of the Hindu community had now been reached by the Gospel, and that 
consequently, we might expect to witness a more general and glorious triumph 
of truth among the people* At least this is plain, that if all parties treat- 
ed caste as Mr* Anderson did, there would be little ground for reasonable 
complaint But, instead of dwelling on the reasonings connected with our 
history, we must proceed with the history itself. 

Before the caste struggle came to an end> in 1889, the Hev. Hobert John- 
ston joined the Mission, and labored with singular self-denialt patience, and 
perseverance till 1851. 

In 1841, the Lord crowned the labors of his servants with their first suc- 
cess. In that year He gave them souls for their hire, P. Bajahgopaul, A. 
Yenkataramiah, and S. Ettingooloo, three of the ablest and most promising 
pupils of the Institution were led to put on Christ by baptism. Amid the 
rage of their people and the deep grief of their immediate relatives, they 
made an open profession of their faith, and with trembling joy, joined the 
Church of Christ. The defection of young men of respectable caste families 
from the rank of heathenism fell like a thunderbolt, not only amidst the po- 
pulation of Madras, but over the whole of Southern India. As some Mis- 
sionaries in this Conference can testify, the effects of this step of these 
youn^ men in Madras were felt in their most distant stations, alarming and 
arousmg the heathen, and cheering the Missionary in his arduous toils. 

In Madras the fiercest opposition was excited; and the Institution was, 
for a time, again empty. But the Lord was with his servants; and when 
they met in the morning with the handful of pupils who remained with them, 
they were able to triumph in Qod and sing these words of the sweet Psalnust 
of Israel; 

God is our refuge and our strength 

In straits a present aid; 
Therefore although the earth remoyei 
We will not be afraid. 
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The heathen in Madras made special eflPorts to counteract the worldng of 
the Missionaries, but like all other opposition to the Gospel, it only 
tended ultimately to the furtherance of that which it was designed to destroy. 

I should have mentioned that in the beginning of this year (1841), the 
Rey. John Braidwood, who is yet spared to the work, joined the Mission, 
and thus it literally became a *' threefold cord" not easily broken. In 
the trials and opposition which had to be encountered, the union of three 
kindred hearts in the work was a mighty source of comfort and strength. 
Two or three, in all such cases, as the History of all Missions testifies, are 
better than one. 

In the brief space allowed for these historical and .statistical papers, I 
cannot trace the particulars of the history of each year, or mention in de- 
tail the deeply interesting cases of conversion which occurred. The Word of 
the Lord was largely employed. It was not only taught in all the classes, 
but preached daily to the assembled youths. And God honored his own Word. 
It proved itself to be the sword of the Spirit, and it pierced many souls. 
I may say in a word here that, since the commencement of the Mission 
up to the present time, 93 adults have been baptized by the Missionaries, 
and the conversion of these persons is to be traced, under God, mainly to the 
teaching and preaching of the truth in the Institution. I need hardly add that 
they were almost all from the respectable classes and Castes of Hindu So- 
ciety, and that in coming over to Christianity they have been called on to 
give the noblest testimony to their faith in Christ. 

The details stand thus; — Baptized adult males 60 — do. females 33 — do. 
Children 46—Total 139. 

In 1857, there were twelve baptisms ; two adult males, three adult females, and 
seven infants. These, of course, are all natives, as our numbers do not include Euro- 
peans or East Indians. I may further add, though I may have again more 
particularly to refer to the fact, that of the thirty-three feniales who have 
been baptized almost all are from the Caste ffirU* day schools which were 
begun by the Mission in 1843. 

There have been trials before the Supreme Court in Madras, in connec- 
tion with both the males and females, when the sacred right of liberty of con- 
science was vindicated before multitudes of the people. In three special 
cases, the parents or guardians obtained a Writ of Habeas Corjms against 
the Missionaries, and brought up the young disciples before the Court, with 
the view of inducing them to return to heathenism. Most touching and no- 
ble have been the testimonies given on these occasions by the young con- 
fessors, when, in the presence of weeping relatives, they said that they de- 
liberately, calmly, and solemnly chose to be the followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The effects of such public statements on the Native community it 
is difficult, if not impossible, rightly to estimate. 

When pointing out the effects of these public statements, I may be per- 
mitted to refer to the Annual Examinations of the Institution. On these 
occasions, hundreds of all classes of the Native community were present, and 
listened for hours to a full and thorough setting forth of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, from the lips of their own countrymen. Sometimes this came from 
those who had already renounced Caste and idolatry, and had followed Christ ; 
and at other times, from young men struggling between heathenism and 
Christianity, where the light of divine truth was beginning to dispel the 
darkness of ignorance, prejudice, and sin. In this way, the leading doctrines of 
the Bible found their way to many minds which, otherwise, might have 
been effectually shut against them. 
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These public examinatioiis, along with the general success of this scheme 
of Missionaiy enterprize, gave a mighty impulse to educational efforts both 
secular and Evangelistic. Education spread over nearly the whole of the Pre« 
sidency, and even Missionary Societies, which did not at first much favor 
the scheme, are now prostcuting it with most praiseworthy ardor and success. 
Many similar Institutions now exist in various parts of the Presidency, and 
a few others have been opened even in Madras itself. Indeed, we know of 
no Society of any considerable importance in Southern India which has not now 
some Agents emjdoyed in this department of our common Mission work. 

It has been already indicated that the Mission began operations among 
the Caste female population in Black Town and Triplicane in 1843. From 
the commencement of the Mission, attempts had been made directly or in- 
directly to rfeach the females as well as the males. But, mighty, indeed appa« 
rently unsurmountable obstades stood in the way, arising from the immemorial 
usages and prejudices of the people. A Christian gentleman offered to supply 
the Mission with all the requisite funds; but for years not a single girl of 
that particular class could be brought under instruction. By patient perse- 
verance, however, a beginning was made; and now not only have ve large 
female schools attended by children of all Castes (except the Brahmini, and 
even from among them a few have been obtained), but in Madras, and other 
places also, the Hindus themselves have taken up the work, and have opened 
a number of schools for the education of their own female children. Since 
leaving Madras I have heard that the Managers of one of these schools 
have requested a Missionary's wife to come and assist in teaching their children. 

At the present moment we have no less than wven hundred and fwirUen 
Hindu and Mahomedan females under a sound Christian instruction ; and as these 
children, from the usages of the country, are so short a time with us, we 
conduct their education almost entirely in their own Vernaculars, -Tamil, Telugu, 
and Hindustani, deeming it of the greatest importance that these young and 
precious girls should leave our Institutions well instructed in their own tongue, 
able at all subsequent times to peruse with intelligence the Word of the 
living God, which is able to make them wise unto salvation. We prefer to 
act on this principle, rather than to spend much of that brief period which 
they are with us in oommunicating to them an imperfect knowledge of Eng- 
lish, which, from its imperfection, would be of little practical use in after life. 
This remark does not, of course, apply to a Boarding School where the 
children are longer and more continuously under instruction. 

The success with which the Lord crowned the labors of the Mission among 
the females, led the Missionaries to commence a Boarding School. This 
was begun in 1847. The origin of that department of our work was the 
following. About the period now referred to, the senior class of girls in the Madras 
Day School began to be in deep anxiety regarding their souls. The Word of God 
laid hold of their consciences, the eyes of their understandings were opened to see 
the sin of idolatry in which they were then living, the love of Christ began sweetly 
to constrain them, and, under these deep convictions, they resolved to leave father, 
mother, and home, and follow Christ. What could the Missionaries do 
but welcome, with open arms and loving hearts, such of them as carried out 
this resolution : and afford them that shelter and home, which, for the Gt>8- 
pel's sake, they had abandoned for ever ? This was accordingly done ; and 
thus was laid the foundation of our Female Boarding School over which 
Mrs. Anderson (now widow of the late Bev. John Anderson) has presided 
since 1847 with so much Christian fidelity and affection. It will be seen from 
this statement of facts, that this School was deeigned to receive girls who, in 
the Day Schools, had been convinced of the sui of idolatry and desired to 
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cleAVe to the Lord Josus Christ. Any one thoroughly acquainted with the 
present state of the Hindu community may know, that these girls could not 
follow out the dictates of their consciences in their own homes. 

As I have already indicated, the main design of our Mission was to raise 
up thoroughly trained and efficient Teachers and Preachers from among the 
sons of India to go forth and carry the Gospel to the masses of the people. 
The Institution from the very first was designed not only to reach and in- 
fluence the higher classes in Native society, but also to serve the purposes 
of a Normal School and College for training Teachers and Preachers. When 
the Lord first gave the Mission Converts in 1841, they were very early 
employed in publishing that salvation which they had found to their perish- 
ing fellow-countrymen. This was continued all the time that they were 
studying for the Ministry, for the Lord inclined their hearts to give them- 
selves to his work. They were licensed as preachers of the Gospel in March, 
1846 ; and in November 1851, they were solemnly ordained by the 
Free Church Presbytery of Madras as Ministers and Missionaries to their 
fellow-countrymen. Besides them we have ttco licensed Pieachers, three 
regular students of divinity, and twenty-Jite Christian Agents, Teachers, and 
Evangelists, who have been trained, and are now employed, by the Mission. 
All these Agents have been more or less taught in the Collegiate depart- 
ment of the Institution. In the case of all our Native Missionaries, preachers, 
and students, they are required to go through a systematic course of in- 
struction not only in English, Mathematics, and General History, but also in 
Greek (Hellenistic), Hebrew, Church History, Theology, basing the latter on 
a full and thorough study of the simple Word of God. The Students are also 
largely trained in the literature of their own Vernaculars, and are accustomed 
both to speak and write in their own tongues as well as in English. 

But the Institution hns not only a College department, it has also serv- 
ed the purpose of a Normal School, For upwards of twenty yearn the Mis- 
sionaries of the Free Church in Madras have been engaged in training 
teachers as well as preachers. During that period hundred4 of thoroughly 
trained teachers have been- raised, many of whom are now engaged in Mission 
and other schools over the length and breadth of this Presidency, and others 
are in various departments of the public service. The Normal Class is al- 
ways in operation, and the members of it are taught the theory, as well as 
the practice of teaching. 

In regard to the Evangelistic Vernacular part of the work of our Mission, I 
may say that, in harmony with our original design, this department of our 
labors is growing in extent every year ; and last year has witnessed a very 
wide spreading of the tnith by Agents of the Mission. To show the extent 
of our labors in this field of Mission enterprize, it may be well to give a 
brief view of what has been done during the year at our various Mission 
stations. I quote from our Eeport for the past year: — 

" Evangelistic operations have been prosecuted much more extensively than during 
any former year, both in and near to Madras and at all the other stations. Besides 
three regular services a week (one in Tamil and two in English) to the Christian 
congregation at Madras, the Agents of the Mission (Europeans, East Indians, and 
Natives) have continued to preach in the Vernacular tongue, or by an interpreter, six 
times every week (inelnding Madras and Trinlicane), often giving two or more suc- 
eessive discourses on one occasion, so that tnousands of the adnlt population in the 
course of the year have heard the Gospel in a way they never heard it before. Two 
villages in the neighbourhood of Madras were each visited twice a week by two or 
fiiore of the evangelists during a series of months. A large number of villages on the 
line of the Madras Railway have also been visited and the Gospel proclaimed in them. 
At Trivellore, a much frequented centre of heathenism, througn the generous aid of a 
friend of the Sabbath and of Missions a school has been permanently established ; and 

F 
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we hope that through this channel both the old and the younff will be most eCTect- 
vally reached. At Ckingleput, besides the educational worK and the preaching in the 
town itself, upwards of twenty villages in the neighbourhood have been frequently and 
systematically visited by Mr. MacGallum while resident there and by Native Uhris- 
tian Agents ; and, at one of these villages, Attoor, a school has been established. To- 
wards the end of the year, Wallajabad and the adjacent villa^ have had the Gospel 
preached in them very largely by Mr. MacGallum and his six Native Christian As- 
sistants. They have also extended to Conjeveram and its suburbs a knowledge (^ 
the Saviour, by preaching in the streets to a degree never reached before. Ibdieve 
we may safely say that the Gospel has been freely preached in well nigh a hundred 
villages in the course of the year, and frequently and systematicallv in several of these. 
Dunne some months of last year, no fewer than two thoutand adults every week 
must nave had an opportunity of hearing the Gospel." 

Medical Mimon, — ^Towards the end of 1856 the Committee on Foreign 
MiBsions of the Free Church of Scotland, in conjunction with the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society, sent out a Lay Medical Missionary to labor in 
connection vrith the Free Church Missionaries in Madras. Our Annual Report 
thus epitomizes the results of Dr* Paterson's labors: — 

" The Medical Mission may now be said to be firmly established in Black Town by 
Dr. Faterson, who has bcfen enabled to prosecute his work with much ardour and 
most encotira^^ing success. A wide, and, under God, an effectual door is opened to 
the Native mmd. Both sexes are largely reached; and, though immense difficulties 
are still to bo surmounted, there is much to cheer Dr. Faterson to §ro forward in 
faith and in good hope. He opened his Dispensary in March, 1857. xhe patients 
who have resorted to it amount in nxmiber to 5,187. Of these 3,392 are maks, and 
1,795 are females. They are from all Castes and classes of Native Society, Hindu, 
Mohamedan, and Native Christian. It is surprising that so many of them are of res- 
pectable standing in the community, and that they are willing to be present at the 
time of reading God's Word and Prayer. Dr. Faterson has visited 178 families, 
several of them frequently. He has three Native Assistants, converts of the Mission.* 
His course of lectures on Physiology was attended by a large and most respectable 
concourse of educated young Natives." 

There are many points of interest to which I might invite the atten- 
tion of the Conference. The formal setting apart of a Native Missionary 
to be the Pastor of the Native flock which has been gathered by 
the Mission — the growth and extension of the work — the way in which God 
has enabled our Native Agents to carry forward the work of Evangelization — 
all these topics, and others also, would admit of further enlargement ; but 
the limits of this paper do not permit me to dwell on these. 

There is always danger in looking back on the history of a Mission. We 
are too apt to feel as if the success were due to the eminent ability or 
the earnest devotion of the laborers. No feeling can be more dangerous, and, 
if cherished, none can be fraught with more evil consequences. The Lord 
wiU blight and wither any such work, and teach, in a way to be remembered, 
that without Him we can do nothing. When we look back on the history 
of our Mission and see what the Lord has enabled it to accomplish, — the 
blows which it has struck at Caste at the very centre of influence in this 
Ttesiden(^ — the shaking which it has given to the very foundations of Hin- 
duism — ^the education which it has given to thousands of youths, male and female, 
— the souls which it has rescued from Heathen and Mohamedan error — the Agents 
which it has trained to go forth to preach Christ, — in view of all these things, 
I know that I speak the heartfelt sentiments of all of my brethren as well 



* While this was passing through the press, the eldest and ablest of these assistants, 
Colanda?uln was cut off hy Cholera after a few hoars' illness. 
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as myself when I say, that our feelings can best be expressed in the language 
of the Psalmist, *' Not unto us, Not unto us, but unto thy name l^ all 
the glory.** 

I would now give, without a word of comment, some of the general sta- 
tistics of the Mission. 



General Stalisiies of He Madras Free Church of Scotland Musian, 

Missionaries, — 1st. There are seven ordained European Missionaries. But l»o 
of these are in Europe in quest of health, and one has gone to Nagpore 
to strengthen that Mission. One Medical Missionary. 

2d. There are three ordained Native Missionaries, one of whom is abont 
to be set apart as Pastor of the Native congregation. 

Preachers, — ^There are two licenced preachers of the Gospel. 

Students. — There are three students of Divinity prosecuting their studies 
under the direction of the Presbytery. These students both teach and preach 
in the Native tongues, 

FA>angelist$ and Christian Teachers* — There are twenty-five Evangelists and 
Christian teachers laboring at present in connection with the Mission. A goodly 
number besides these are now laboring in connection with other Missions. 

Baptisms since commencement qf the Mission. — The whole number of 
baptized persons is one hundred and thirty-nine. 

Strength of present Native Congregation. — There are at present sixty five 
bonft fide members of the Native congregation. This does not include 
those members who have gone to remote parts, or who have joined other 
Churches. 

Preaching Stations and Services for the Heathen, — There are five stations 
at which the Missionaries and their Agents regularly preach in the Vernaculars , 
at some of these stations there are three vernacular services every week. The 
average weekly attendance during some months of last year on these services 
was 2000 adults. 

Statistical Table showing the age of the Pupils in the Schools of the Madras 

Free Church Mission, l^th March, 1858. 

Male Schools. 



Name of thb School. 



1. Madbas Central iNsTrruTiON. 

2. TwpucAKB Branch 

3. Black Town Branch 

4. Cokjsveram Branch 

5. Chinglbput Branch 

Attodr • - 

6. Nbllore, Goodoor, Calligherry,, 

7. Wallajabad 

8. Trivelloee • 



1 



S7 






I 



Total... 



• 357 
264 
182 
295 
244 

40 
407 
104 

69 

1962 



§ 






155 
82 
51 
41 
30 
8 

112 
12 
22 

513 



m 



145 

143 

100 

81 

72 

14 

137 

29 

28 

785 



5 

^^•1 
nl 



36 
32 
29 
87 
73 
8 
91 
23 
13 

392 



5g 



S3 



12 
7 
2 
86 
69 
10 

67 

40 

6 

299 
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Female Schools. 



Na3le of the School. 



1. Mrs. Anderson's Institution. 
3. Madras Day School 

3. Triplicane do 

4. Mrs. Campbell's do. 



6. Macfie's 

6. conjeveram 

7. Chinglefut 

8. Nellore 

9. Wallajabad 
10. Trivellore 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



1.1 






32 
192 
131 
25 
55 
92 
54 
80 
30 
33 



714 



20 
122 
102 
25 
44 
49 
42 

47 
22 
13 



486 



Is 



• 



3 

70 
29 


11 
43 
12 
33i 

8 
20 



238 



Total under instruction . . 267& 



A. B. CAMPBELL. 



MADRAS MISSION 

of the 

AMERICAN BOARD. 

By the Rev. M. Winslow, m. a. 

This Mission was commenced in 1836, by the Rev. John SciuUler, m. d. 
and myself. We hod both previously been for several years in the Ceylon 
Mission, having gone out together in 1819, seventeen years before. The 
Rev. L. Spaulding, still in connexion with that Mission, and present here 
as a member of this Conference, accompanied us. It may be added thai 
until 1855, or for nearly 36 years, three of the four Missionaries who then 
eame out together were living, and engaged in Missionary work; the other 
brother died in the field, after 15 years* service. 

The Madras Mission was formed immediately after a visit of myself to 
America. It was to be, in part, an agency of the American Bible and 
Tract Societies, which were raising special funds to extend their operations 
abroad. It was to be, not only a Mission, but a Book-making Establish- 
ment. As a Mission, while the preaching of the Gospel, in the Vernaculars, 
was to be the principal employment of the Missionaries and their Christian 
Assistants, Native Education entered largely into the plan, as it had done 
with good success in Ceylon. The Mission, however, has not been sufficiently 
sustained to carry out fully the original plan. For the 21^ years of its 
existence, the number of ordained Ministers has been on an average about 
2i for each year. The changes have, at the same time, been so great, and 
the period of residence of some so short, that great efficiency could not be ex- 
pected. The laborers, with exception of Mr. Hunt, Lay Superintendent of the 
Press — who has been very useful in his department for 17 years — have been 
the Rev. S. Hutchings about 2 years ; Rev. J. W. Dulles, nearly the same 
time, not including his absence at the Hills for health ; Rev. F. D. W. Ward 
4 years ; Rev. II, M. Scudder, 7 years ; Rev. h N. Hurd, 4 years ; Rev. 
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J. Scudder, m. d., deducting seven years absence in America and at Madura, 
a little less than 11, and my own, not reckoning the time of my absence, 
19 years; in all 49 years of labor. 

I. Stations. — ^Two stations were at once taken, Boyapuram on the north, 
and Chintadrepettah on the south ; at which houses were at first rented, and 
afterwards bought. I was myself at Royapuram for five years at first, until 
Dr. Scudder went to America; and I then removed to Chintadrepattah as 
more central for the business of the Mission, which I was obliged to transact. 
Two neat and commodious Churches were also built by subscription; at Boy- 
apuram in 1843, and in Chintadrepettah in 1847* At the latter place, a build- 
ing for a High School was added, and at the former, some rooms for a Girls' 
Boarding School. The Churches were for Vernacular preaching ; but at Chin- 
tadrepettah, on account of there being a good many English speaking families 
near, who could not easily get to any other Church, au English service on 
Sabbath evenings, was kept up for three years. It was discontinued when a 
Church was opened on Mount Boad. Some hopeful conversions took place, by 
the blessing of God, but the persons joined other communions, as we had 
no English Church. The members of the Mission have, however, not seldom 
preache^i in English in the Scotch Church, and for their Brethren of the Lon- 
don and Wesleyan Missions. 

In 1850, a country station was commenced at Arcot which afterwards was 
made a separate Mission. 

II. Schools. Vernacular Day Schools^ for boys, and to some extent for 
girls, were soon established. In the course of the first two years of the 
Mission, there were sixteen schools for boys in different parts of Black Town 
and the suburbs, and one for girls at Boyapuram. An English school was 
also commenced at the latter place with encouraging prospects. 

Just at this time there was a falling off of the funds of the Society which 
supports the Mission, and an order came out to have all the schools dis- 
missed. This was accordingly done, but with great reluctance. A friend of 
Missions, and of myself, wrote me on hearing of this that he would himself 
support the schools which had been under my care, if I would resume them^ 
untU other means could be provided. They were nearly all resumed ; but 
those at Chintadrepettah were not re-established for some months and then 
only in part. Still to the present time there have always been from about 
eight to fifteen or sixteen Native Free Schools, attended in great part by chil- 
dren from caste-families. The teachers were at first nearly all heathen, as 
Christian masters could not be obtained; and, if found, could not collect 
the children ; but they were subject to daily visits from a Catechist who 
examined them in their Christian lessons, and were brought, with their 
teachers, once a week — besides the Sabbath when they attended Sunday 
School and the Church — to the station for instruction by the Missionary. 
One of the teachers early became a Convert from heathenism, and was 
baptized and received into the Church, of which he is still a member. Two 
others were afterward baptized. Still another was a candidate for baptism, 
but was carried of by his friends by force to a distant temple, and there 
confined and drugged until bis mind was impaired. He did not return for 
many months, and then was but a wreck in body and mind. 

Several of the lads of the school have gone to higher Institutions, and in 
two or three cases are known to have become Converts. Only Christians are 
now employed as head teachers. 

Besides the Girls' Day School at Boyapuram, a large School for girls of 
the more respectable classes, was opened in 1846 at Chintadrepettah. At 
one time between two and three hundred attended. Many of them were fine 
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and interesting girls. They made good progress in their studies, which wero 
principally in the Vernaculars, and largely Scriptural ; and were favourably 
noticed at the public examinations for their recitations in their Catechisms, 
Scripture-Histor}', Evidences of Christianity, Granunar, Arithmetic, Geography, 
&c. and for their singing and needle work ; but, class after class left, as 
they became marriageable, and except one, who was baptized and received into 
the Church just before I left for America, I do not know that any have 
renounced heathenism for Christianity. I cannot but hope that the good seed 
early sown, however long it may lie buried, may yet spring up and bring 
forth fruit to the glory of God. Sure I am, that they cannot be the ignorant 
heathen which their mothers were. When I left for America, this school 
was reduced to about twenty-five, at which number it now remains; but will 
not long so remain, if funds can be obtained to increase it. 

2. Boarding School for €HrU, — This was commenced by Mrs. Winslow in 
18S9, and after her death c^trried on for three or four years by Mrs. Henry 
M. Scudder, and at last by Mrs. Dulles, whose health failing it was given 
up after it had been in operation nearly ten years. It never numbered quite 
twenty girls; but they were most of them from caste-families, and of good 
promise. The necessity of giving up the school was much regretted. One of 
the little girls died while a memb!sr, in the midst of her heathen friends- 
being at home during a vacation— but she appeared to die believing in Jesus. 
She told her mother not to mourn for her, to have no heathenish ceremonies 
performed, to tell the Ammd that she trusted in Christ ; and, folding her 
hands on her breast, she breathed out her soul in prayer. Two of the girls 
who were the children of Christian parents appeared to be real followers of 
Christ, and, after the school was disbanded, married Christian husbands. 

3. Boarding School for Boys. — This was formed on a small scale at Chintad- 
repettah nearly ten years ago, soon after the English and Vernacular High 
School was commenced. The immediate occasion was this. Two or three lads 
who attended the High School were desirous of embracing Christianity, and 
had no place of refuge. It was thought that a small Boarding School would 
enable us to protect, and for a time support, such as were persecuted for 
Christ's sake, better than we could do by taking them into our own honse. 
Our Society however did not approve of our forming any such place of refuge ; 
and after a year or two it was relinquished. Of those who were members 
of it two were baptized, and are now in communion in our Church, and 
one joined the Church under the care of our lamented brother, the late 
Eev. W. H. Drew. 

4. English and Femacular High School. — This was commenced more than 
ten years since, and though it has never had all the Missionary labor 
which was desired, yet it has flourished in a good degree. My owik 
time being otherwise much occupied, with the exception of occasional ex- 
aminations in the other lessons, my instructions have been almost exclusively 
in the Scriptures, and confined to about an hour each morning, an atten- 
dance on the Sabbath-School, and preaching every Lord's day in the Church ; 
the members of the School attending the morning services. 

The number in the School, when I left it to go to America near the 
end of 1853, was about 250. The present number is half of that ; but the 
pupils now pay a small monthly fee. Before, they paid only on admittance. 
The School contains, and has contained from the beginning, lads of all 
Castes, and from richer and poorer families. They mingle freely together and 
sit on the same forms. The studies are divided between English and the 
Vernaculars, so as to give nearly one-half of the day to each. The Bible 
is taught constantly in Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani, as well as English; 
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and the pupiU get a better knowledge of the Scriptures than many of 
the same age in a Christian hind. 

As to the fruit of the school in direct conversions, I can only say, 
Gtxl has not left us entirely without tokens of his approbation. Six have 
been baptized in the school, five or six more are known to have been re- 
ceived to communion in other churches, who were taken away from us by 
their friends because they showed an inclination to become Christians. Three 
others, at least, were taken from us when they were willing to give up all 
for Christ, who have in consequence of persecution outwardly returned to 
heathenism but profess still to wish to be the Lord's. One who was bap- 
tised, and was a monitor in the school, died soon after; one is in the Me- 
dical Department of Government; one is a Catechist in the Mission, and 
three have gone to other places. Of those not baptized, who have left the 
school, some have gone into the Medical Department, some are Engineers; 
some are employed on the Electric Telegraph ; some on the Rail Boad, and 
some in different offices of the Government. They are not necessarily lost to 
Missionary cause. 

IIL Preaching. — ^This has been the principal business of the Mission; at 
the stations ; in Schools, and ZayaU, and on tours ; not to the exclusion of 
street preaching, and going from house to house. 

1. At the Stations* — The schools have always been collected at the stations 
on Sabbath mornings, as Sabbath schools, and to attend divine service; and 
as many others, whether heathen, Mohammedan or Christians, as could be 
induced to attend, have been assembled. The congregations thus formed have 
varied; but for some years at Chindatrepettah the attendance uas not far 
from 500; in fact as many as the Church could well hold, the children 
sitting principally on the floor. The attendance at the other station was at 
first, and for many years, about 300. At both stations, the afternoon 
audience has been mostly composed of adults and has been comparatively small. 
The regular preaching of the Gospel, and stated worship of Grod, with the 
singing, reading and exposition of the Scriptures and prayer, and the adminis- 
tration of the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's Supper, in the presence 
of the people, have always been considered of great importance. 

2. In Schools and Zayats. — On the Lord's day by the Missionary, or 
Assistants, and at different times on week days, the €k>spel has been proclaim- 
ed in these places, to all who could be assembled. For six or seven years. 
Dr. Scudder preached regularly, day by day, at first in a convenient yard in 
front of his house, and subsequently in what in Burmah is called a Zayat^ 
which was a room near the principal market in the town. Here, with a 
Catechist, he spent an hour eveiy morning but one of the week, and the 

^Inune in the afternoon, speaking to the people, who came often in conside- 
rable numbers, from the city and country to hear him. They were admitted by 
companies into the room, after being examined to ascertain whether they could 
Tead. After an address, for fifteen or twenty minutes, he gave each a tract 
or portion of the Scripture, and dismissed them to speak to another company. 
As many Cart-drivers, and others, came from distant parts of the country, 
tracts and books were widely scattered. At the Zayat in the Church-compound 
in Chintadrepettah, one afternoon of each week, if not more, has been occupied 
in preaching and in the distribution of books, for several years, by the 
Missionary and Assistants, at that station. 

At one time also, in Hoyapdram, there was preaching, for some months, 
once a week, at the house of a native merchant, in the midst of the Roman 
Catholics. They attempted to prevent this, and made great noises with drums 
and other native instruments, mis-called musical ; burnt noisome things, in the 
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verandah of an adjacent house, throwing dry chillies into the fire so that the 
smoke nearly suffocated us ; threw stones into the room, and at length burnt 
down the building. But we persevered and rebuilt the room. Sometimes we 
pitched a tent outside the walls of the town. At one time Mr* Henry 
Scudder and myself preached and distributed books, for about a fortnight 
daily in two or three places, in such a tent. It was a large one. In one 
place the people mobbed us, and when we had a large company with us in- 
side the tent, pulled up its pegs and brought it down upon our heads. We, 
however, applied to the police and were protected in our work; being only 
once or twice pelted with stones. At two of the schools in villages west of 
Royapuram Mr. Henry Scudder was twice violently assaulted. The Superinten- 
dent of Police promised protection, and it is to be regretted that Mr. S. was 
just then obliged to leave the station, for a time, on account of the sickness 
of a child. 

8. Tours, — In these Dr. Scudder engaged very largely for the first five 
years of the Mission, being absent from home a month or two at a time, and 
going sometimes with five or six. cart loads of Bibles and Tracts to various dis- 
tances occasionally two hundred miles or more. The Conference heard yesterday, 
from one of his five zealous sons who now form the Aroot Mission, that a leading 
Guru in their field received a Bible from Dr. Scudder which has led him 
to renounce idolatry and try to keep and teach the Ten Commandments ; 
though he has not yet been baptized. We may hope, therefore, that much, as 
yet unknown, good was effected in this way; though perhaps the country was 
hardly prepared for so bountiful a distribution of the Bread of Life. I once 
accompainjd Dr. S. on a tour of nearly a fortnight to Conjeveram, where we 
took rooms at a Bungalow during the principal festival and by the help of As- 
sistants — examining the people and admitting them by companies of twenty or 
thirty — we addressed them quietly as long as we thought best, and giving them 
books dismissed them to receive another company. In this manner we addressed 
perhaps 500 each day, and distributed) in all nearly 5000 tracts and books. 
The seed scattered, it may be too profusely, was not all lost. A tract or two 
distributed by some one at Vaniambadi, above Yellore, brought three respectable 
inquirers from that place to our Free Scotch Church, brethren at Madras. 

IV. Native Churches. — We have two churches — one at each station — ^which 
unite in Communion once a year, and all meet also at a Love Feast ; at which 
they partake together, to show that they have renounced Caste. These seasons 
are sometimes very precious. We have received to communion in all 112 at both 
stations. Of these about 20 were scattered in our struggle with Casie in 1844, 
though they had professed to renounce Caste wholly when they were received 
into the Church. Several who are members of the Church are in different, 
and some in distant places. About 15 have died in peace, twelve have been ex** 
communicated, and, I think 64 are now members, of whom some are tempo- 
rarily absent. 

The first convert was brought in from street preaching at Boyapuram. He 
was a heathen of good caste. He bore much persecution, being turned out of 
doors by his mother, deprived of his betrothed wife, and left to suffer even 
from want of food. Afterwards he became a Catechist, and being removed to 
Chintadrepettah, accompanied Dr. Scudder on his tours. He died in the faith 
after about 12 years service. Another Convert at Koyapuram, whom Mr. Scadder 
mentioned yesterday, was Daniel a caste man and gardener. For two or three 
years before I left Boyapuram, he was an inquirer, but made slow progress, 
on account in part of his wife, who was a violent opposer, and finally left him 
when he joined the Church. He was baptized by Mr. Henry Scudder and 
afterwards went with him to Arcot as a Catechist. He too has finished his 
course with joy. 
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V. Peess.— -This embraces a Printmg Ikiabluhmenty Type Foundery, and Bind- 
ery, la acoordauoe with one of the objects in Tiew in forming the Mission, the 
Printing establishment of the Ohnrch Missionary Society at Madras, was pur- 
chased in 1838. It has since been much enlarged. Until nearly two years ago, 
English printing was executed on a somewhat extended scale, as well as in 
the Vernaculars— especially Tamil, Telugu, and HindustHni. Since that, English 
has been gradually abandoned. The Press is now almost wholly Vernacular 
and Missionary. 

It has been useM both in English and the Vernaculars, not only by affording 
needed facilities for printing, but assisting to improve the art in this country; 

In the course of nearly twenty years, several entire editions of the Scriptures 
in Tamil have been printed for the Bible Society, besides very numerous por- 
tions, larger and smsdler: many also in Telugu, and some in Hindustani. For 
many years all the woric of the Madras Tract and Book Society, was done at 
this Press. Many Tracts and School Books have been brought out by it, for 
the Mission. Among the larger miscellaneous works is a Tamil and English 
Dictionary, of the imperial octavo size, on which several years of labor have 
been bestowed, now in the Press ; about one-fourth only being printed. The 
amount of work executed in all, is more than 300,000,000 of pages. 

M. WINSLOW. 



(*) MADRAS MISSION 

OF THE 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

By the Rev- J. Gritton. 

The Madras Corresponding Committee of the Church Missionary Society 
was formed in the year 1814 by the active exertions of the Rev. Marma- 
duke Thompson, Chaplain of St. George's Church, Madras. Shortly after- 
wards the Rev. Messrs. Rhenius and Schnarr^ were sent from England to 
commence a Mission, and afler a brief residence at Tranquebar were settled at 
IVladras. 

These Missionaries had not to commence their labours in a place where 
Christ was not named. The Danish and Grerman Missionaries had laboured 
faithfully in Madras for 100 years, and had gathered congregations at Vepery, 
Black Town, St. Thom^, PuUcat and some other adjjacent places. The Black 
Town congregation has for many years been under the care of the Church 
Missionary Society ; the rest have either continued under the auspices of the 
Propagation and Christian Knowledge Societies, or disappeared. 

For some time the young Missionaries assisted Dr. Bottler in the care of 
the Christian congregation in Black Town, but, at the suggestion of Bishop 
Middleton they left Dr. Bottler, and sought to gather a fresh one of their own. 
Their efforts extended to the villages near Madras, and specially to the 
Northern Suburbs. There are remaining to this day some old people in 
Tondiarpet and Venn&rapet who wdi remember Mr. Rhenius as preaching in 
their streets. 

It was not at first intended to limit the Mission to Madras. Rhenius 
commenced the plan of out-stations, and he and his successors, established schools 
and stationed teachers in villages and towns at some miles distance. Pulieat, 

o 
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Tripassore, Conjevcram, Poonamallee and Chingleput were among these out- 
stations. Experience, however, led in the course of years to a change in this 
respect. It was found that these Out-stations were always feeble, and open 
to great evils from the impossibility of giving them proper supervision. 
They were accordingly given up one by one, most of them being taken up 
by other Societies, so that now, with the exception of occasional tours, the 
Mission is confined to Madras itself. 

Schnarrd was soon removed to Tranquebar to assist Mr. Csem merer, and 
Bhenius continued only till the year 1S20, when he went southwards, to 
open, or rather to resuscitate, the Tinnevelly Mission. Barenbruck joined the 
work in 1819, and was soon followed by the Rev. James Bidsdale. From 
this early period the Church Missionary Society joined with their work to 
the heathen a holy concern for the East Indian and European Society in 
Madras. The EngUsh congregations at the Church Mission Chapel in Black 
Town, and at John Fereira's Garden, are as old as the Tamil congregations. 
The former was built in 1819 at the expense of Government, on premises 

Purchased by the Society, For some years the Tamil Missionaries were the 
'astors of the English congregations; but in the course of time the Clerical 
Secretary of the Corresponding Committee became Pastor of the Black Town 
Church. That congregation has enjoyed the stated ministry of Messrs. Kidsdale, 
Tucker, England, Moody and Boyston. The English congregation at Trinity 
Church has been less regularly provided for, and has often depended on the 
Missionaries. It is now in the charge of the Rev. Luke Cradock, Principal 
of the "Harris School" maintained by the Church Missionary Society. 

Female Education received from the first the attention of the Missionaries. 
Several of the earlier schools were merged into tlie ** Central Female School," 
Popham's Broadway, which, under successive teachers, and especially Mrs. 
Winckler and the present Mistress, ^iiss Hogg, has done incalculable good 
in Madras. 

In 1824 the Mission was under the charge of the Brethren Ridsdale and 
Sawyer. They added to the other work of the Mission a Seminary for 
advanced lads who might receive such an education as would fit them for 
Teachers, Catechists and Ministers. This was afterwards called the Church 
Missionaiy Institution, and was useful in supplying several able Missionaries 
and Teachers to the South India Mission. It continued till 1846, when Mr. 
Gray, its last Principal, returned to England, and it was closed — its place 
being supplied by other Institutions of the Church Missionary Society in Tin* 
nevelly and Travancore. 

In 1825 there were 661 children in the schools. Of these only 65 were 
learning English. This proportion between Tamil and English instruction is 
nearly that which exists at present in the Mission, and is the result of the 
more complete devotion to Vernacular work which has been adopted, on prin- 
ciple, by the Church Missionary Society. Bishop Corrie's Grammar School, the 
Church Missionary Institution, the Native English School at Tondiarpet and the 
Harris School, have offered, and, excepting the second, continue to offer, a good 
English education ; but the main strength of the Mission has been expended 
pn operations in the Vernacular. 

In 1826 the Mission was shaken by the pretensions of the Caste-observing 
members. They were checked then, as well as subsequently whenever they have 
made any movement. The chief struggles took place in 1847 and 1854; at 
present, although the leaven exists, and is at times detected, there is little 
that is tangible or open to censure. Caste observance is considered Anti-Christ^ 
ian, and every effort is made to uproot and destroy it. 
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The Native Christians under Mr. Sawyer's charge in 1827 were 225 in 
number, of whom 36 were communicants. There were 650 boys and 250 
girls in the schools. In 1828 Mr. Sawyer left the Mission, went home for a 
time, and returned to India as Chaplain. 

The Eev. P. P. Schaffter came out to fill his place. It was in this year that 
the work was taken up at John Pereira's Garden. God has blessed it, sO 
that it is DOW the second of the four Tamil congregations in numbers and 
importance. The work progressed slowly but steadily for the next three years. 
There were then 83 Communicants and more than 1000 Scholars. 

In 1832 the Mission suffered the loss of Mr. Eidsdale who had worked 
long and faithfully in his Master's service. He was cut off suddenly by 
Ciiolera, but few men have left a more lasting memorial of their labours 
than he did, in the many souls which God was pleased to convert under his 
powei-ful ministry. 

The brethren Winckler, Blackman and Dent, now joined the Mission, but 
after two years the two latter were removed to Tinnevelly to fill vacancies 
caused by the disturbances which then befel that Mission. It was at this 
period that the Rev* J. Tucker entered on his duties as Secretary to the 
Madras Corresponding Committee. 

In 1834 the scholars were 890. Some out-stations were given up, and 
the schools at Kilpauk and John Pereira's closed for want of funds. 

In 1835 the Grammar School, since called after Bishop Corrie, was established. 
The Church Missionary Society agreed to pay a stipulated sum towards its 
support, in return for the right of educating their Native Christian scholars 
in it. Though it now makes no contribution towards its funds, it has al- 
ways taken a lively interest in its progress. Por many years it did good on 
a large scale, and helped the Native Church by imparting a good education 
to lads selected from the various Missions. Even now, when other Institu- 
tions have left it less scope, it continues to do much good on a small scale. 

In December 1837 the Eev. J. H. Gray and Mr. G, H. Elouis joined 
the Mission. Mr. Gray conducted the Institution, assisted by Mr. Elouis; 
who received ordination in 1839. For ten years this constituted one most 
important feature in the Madras Mission. In 1840 both Mr. Tucker and 
Mr. Elouis visited England, leaving Mr. Gray alone in the Mission. They 
returned in the following year. After a period of retrogression the work revived, 
and in July 1842 the communicants were 92. 

In 1844, just 30 years after the establishment of the Mission, the Native 
Christians bestirred themselves to assist in the support of the work. Till 
then they had only helped to support the poor. Now they began to pay 
for lights, Church servants, &c. Two students from the Institution were or- 
dained during this year by the Bishop of Madras. 

During 1845 there was but little outward progress, but much internal growth. 
Mr. Elouis reported that the two congregations of Black Town and Trinity 
Church were in " a very improved and improving state in regard to real piety 
and moral character." 

In January 1846 the Bev. T. G. Kagland arrived, and was soon called upon 
to fill the post which Mr. Tucker was obliged from failing health to resign. 
In this year, too, the Institution was closed, and Mr. Gray returned home. 
Mr. Elouis also had to leave on account of health, but before his departure he 
succeeded in securing a plot of ground in the '' Tinnevelly Settlement,*^ 
two miles to the north of Madras, and so led to the continuance of the work 
in that neighbourhood. By a providence full of blessing to the Mission the 
Bey. John Bilderbeck was at that time in Madras, aud unemployed. lie offered 
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Tn 1857i the Kev. A. Younkcr was appointed as an Assistant to Mr. 
Bilderliecky whom failing health and other causes liave since obliged to go 
to England. The work of the Mission is now left to the charge of Mr. 
Younker, assisted to some extent by Mr. Gritton. 

The Church Missionary Society in Madras has ever cultivated Vernacular 
rather than English work, and has been more devoted to direct £vangeli-> 
zation than to Education. It is not however the case that either English 
work or School effort has been neglected. The Society's part in the Corrie's 
Grammar School, the Institution for Missionaries and Catechists, the school 
at Tondiarpet, and the Harris School, are their English trophies. Its Schools 
containing at one time more than 1000 scholars in Madras itself, and now, 
reaching 660, shew that it regards school work as a great instrument in 
the spread of truth, second only to direct Vernacular preaching of the Gos- 
pel to the people at ^arge. For the space of some 17 years it maintained 
a Printing Press, from which many hundreds of thousands of portions of 
Holy Scripture, Tracts and School Books, were issued; the latter both in 
English and in the Vernacular. 

The following Statistics will convey some impression of the present state 
of the Mission. 

I. Congregations. — These are 4 in number, Perambore having been given 
up, viz. Black Town, John Pereira's, Mount Boad and Tinneveily Settlement. 
Jiaptized Native Christians, 687 ; Communicants, 229 ; Catechists and Readers, 4. 

II. Schools, 15 in number, containing Boys 425, Girls 253, Total 678. 

1. Boys" a. The Harris School. The Native English School at Ton- 

diarpet. 

b. Seven Vernacular Free Schools, two in Black Town, two 
on South Beach, one at Korakapetta, one at John Pereira's 
and one at Mount Boad. 

e. Two Vernacular schools at the Mount Boad Stables, sup- 
ported by the Messrs. Taylor and Waller, but conducted by 
the Mission. 

2. Oirls" a. Two Boarding Schools, one at Boyapuram under Miss 

Giberne, and one at Black Town, the "Central School," 
under Miss Hogg. 

h. Four Day Schools one attached to the " Central School," 
one at Tondiarpet, one at John Pereira's, and one in the 
Mount Road. 

These Schools are conducted by 16 Schoolmasters, and nine School- 
mistresses. 

III. Preaching Stations visited weekly. The Leper Hospital, the Monegar 
Choultry, the South Beach, Taylor^s Stables, Waller's Stables, the Emigration 
Depot, and four Bandy and Scavengers' Depots. 

IV. Missionaries. Bev. P. S. Boyston, B. A., Secretary of the Corresponding 
Committee; Bev. J. Bilderbeck, (in Europe on S. C); Bev. L. Cradock; Bey. J, 
Gritton; Bev. A. Younker, Assistant Missionary, 
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CEYLON TAMIL MISSION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN BOARD. 

By TiiE Bey. L. Spaulding. 

The American Ceylon Mission in Jaffna, the Northern Province of Ceylon, 
occupies 17 of the 32 Parishes into which the Province is divided, and ac- 
cording to our last census contains a population of 12G,63I. The Wesley- 
ans occupy three Parishes with a population of 35,251. The remaining ten 
Parishes are occupied by the Church Missionaries, and contain a population 
of 44,458. 

The greater f>art of this population is spread over a surface of about 25 
miles long and 12 broad, almost entirely level, and may be well called a 
''City of Gardens," each containing from one to two acres, having its house, 
its well, its fruit trees, and its out-houses with a smaller or larger piece, of 
'* paddy land," as they call it, in the open fields, which separate what we call 
villages. Each man owns his surface, and though not a rich people, they are 
quite independent. The mass of the population is of the VelUla caste ; 
though I am happy to say that neither in Government documents, nor in 
Mission records is caste allowed to be recognized or written. 

The American Ceylon Mission was commenced in Jaffna in 1816 by the 
Rev. Messrs. E. Warren, J. Bichards, D. Poor and B. C. Miegs. The whole 
number of Missionaries including printers and physicians from 1816 to the 
present time is 31. Of these, three have been in the field from 38 to 41 years; 
five, from 15 to 17; seven from 10 to 14; and the others less than ten years, 
making in all 356 years service. 

JZew/^.— [See Table.] 

1. Our Report for 1857 shows that there are now 183 females and 228 males; 
in all 411 members in our Church; 502 baptized children, 65 of whom, 
now of age, have made profession of faith in Christ, and are members of 
our Church in full communion. The Statistics show that the child of ten 
and the old man of 80 have listened to the voice of Jesus, and do live. 
These are scattered over our whole surface, living in the midst of the hea- 
then, and many of them, like Daniel's companions, walking in the midst of 
the fire unconsumed. God has gathered into his Church all ages and all 
classes (Bralimins, Pandarams and Mechanics excepted) and added his bless- 
ing wheresoever we had a mind to work. 

2. Under the second heading of the Statistics, which gives a view of our 
"village and central schools," (commonly, though very improperly called hea- 
then schools), it may be remarked that our greatest number of schools was 
in 1836, when we had 155 schools, in which were 5,118 boys and 919 girls, 
making 6,037 pupils. The education of each pupil on an average, including 
rewards, has cost the Mission two shillings and six pence annually. At first, 
our teachers were, of course, all heathens. This made the supervision of 
the Missionary the more necessary, and from the commencement to the 
present time we have foimed all our pupils into Catechetical and Bible class- 
es, and required them not only to attend church on the Sabbath, but to 
study 1^ hours in their classes before service. They are also assembled on 
Tuesdays or Fridays for the same purpose, so that each child passes before 
us at least twice every week, and for examiuatbn, once every month. AVc 
have no school, and wish for none, which cannot be thus superintended; 
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and no pupil is allowed to wear the marks of heathenism in our schools 
or in our churches. The age of these children formerly ranged from five to 
14, but of late years they seldom stay in school oyer ten to twelve. At this 
early age real conversions to Christ could hardly be expected, and yet we 
have seen about 30 cases; and more than 60 of those educated only in 
these Native Free Schools, have, in after life, given evidence of a change of 
heart and joined our Church ; and others suddenly cut off by cholera, small 
pox and other diseases, died, as we trust, in hopes of eternal life through 
Jesus Christ. Of the heathen schoolmasters eighty have become members of 
oiur Church, and, though some have fallen away, 55 have either died in the 
faith or still remain stedfast. The day however of heathen schoolmasters is 
now, I trust, passed by in Jaffna; and we have at present only Christians, 
and much too few of those. The " pay system" of a halfpenny a month from 
each boy, which was suspended in 1855, is now again commenced with 
favourable auspices, and our receipts the past year were £ 23-18-1^. The ab- 
sence of heathen marks, and the custom of coming to onr Churches, especially 
in the case of the girls, we think, has had great influence in overcoming 
prejudice and heathen customs. God has blest, grealty blest our schools for 
heathen ehildren, and our heathen Schoolmasters too, and so he always 
will, when the head, the heart, and the hand have all an united consecration 
to the work. 

3. The third heading in the Statistics brings to view the Batticotta Se- 
minary, but as that is not now in existence, I shall leave the Statistics to 
carry their own report, and would only add that in 1854, the last year 
of its existence there were 101 pupils, who paid JS-151-10-7i for their 
education. The whole number educated, or rather who have entered the Seminary 
is 693. Of the graduates about, (for my statistics are those of that date and 
may not now be mathematically correct) — about 112 are in Mission service 
under the Americans, Church Missionaries and Wesleyans, in Ceylon, Madras, 
Madura, Tranquebar, Negapatam and Burmah. About 146 are connected 
with Government in Cutcherries, Courts, Custom Houses, Banks, Boads, Ice., 
and as Schroffs, Translators, WriterSf MBgistrates, Proctors, Accountants, Sur- 
veyors, Draftsmen, Doctors, Policemen, &c. About 170 or more are Farmers, 
Traders, Doctors, Printers, Teachers, &c. sustaining themselves* each in his 
own way. 

By these remarks and statistics we see how wide the influence of Batti- 
cotta Seminary has spread and will spread for many generations; for, "the 
stump of his roots is in the earth and his kingdom shall be restored.'* 

The united labour of the ien successive Principals, even including absences, 
amounts only to 46 years; or less than one-eighth of our Missionary 
strength has been expended in the Seminary — a fact certainly very sug- 
gestive, when we consider the ruining process already effected under heathen 
foundations, in the domestic kitchen as well as in the temples of Siva. 

4. The next heading is "Oodooville Pemale Boarding School." 

This was opened in 1824 under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Winslow* with 29 pupils. This number increased, and from 1826 to 1854 
the average number was one hundred. All taken previous to 1848 were received 



♦ This school haa been andcr the care of Rev. M. Winslow about 6 years, 
n „ Bev. S. O. Whittleby „ 8 „ 

»> „ Rev. L. Spaulding „ 25 „ 
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with the understandiBg that they should remain until married, and then, 
if married with the approbation of the Mission, to receive a bonus of £ 4-10 
as a dowry.* 

This was done away in 1848, without the least diminution of the num- 
ber of candidates for admission. In 1850 we received a class limiting the 
term of residence in the school to six years. In 1852 we took another 
step, and required pay ; which continued till 1855 with the most hopeful 
prospects that, like Batticotta Seminary, the school would soon begin to 
support itself. At that time our policy changed; and I am not the man 
to report fairly, before this assembly, the excellency of our present system. 
Almost all the failures in this school have been in those, who were com- 
pelled, when young, by their heathen friends, to leave the school and 
marry heathens. A few left of their own accord, and four or five had been 
sent away as unpromising. 

Of the 338 who have been admitted to this school, 188 have been mar- 
ried, with few exceptions, to educated pious husbands. To Butlers 6, Doc- 
tors 8, Farmers 3, Merchants 6, Printers 17, Catechists 49, Government 
Agents 13, English Teachers 22, Native Preachers 7, Secular Agents 4, Tamil 
Teachers 22.f These are now mothers of nearly 300 children, more than 
40 of whom have been educated in the Batticotta Seminary or in the Female 
Boarding School at Oodooville. 

The influence of this school has been most excellent and far reaching. 
The Christian families, scattered over the Northern Province in many of 
our villages, or in other parts of the Island and on the Continent, are a 
most cheering evidence of the silent, but widely pervading influences of 
this school. The blessed revivals which we have witnessed in years gone 
by, when the Lord pitched his tabernacle in our garden for a little season 
and drew all hearts unto himself; the hymns with prayer late in the 
evening, the voice of singing and thanksgiving at midnight, or at four in 
the morning, and the little Meetings they have in their prayer-houses in 
the day time, have seemed to them as their daily food and delight, as they have 
been our joy. The proportion of those who belong, or have belonged, to 
oar Church is almost f of the whole number; while the backsliders, includ- 
ing Boman Catholics, amount to only -^4 In our morning devotions at sun- 
rise, and at five o'clock in the evening, the members of the church belonging 
to the school, in rotation, give out the hymns to be sung, read the chapter 
in course, and lead in prayer. 

Close behind the four large sleeping rooms, and in a range with them, 
we have had, from the beginning, nine little prayer-rooms, each occupied by 
J of the pupils. Each child wUl more than once in the course of the day 



* Oue object of this arrangement was to break up the wicked costom of early marri- 
ages, and to give the mind and body maturity before the cares of a family overtaxed both ; 
md the early pupils from this school now mothers, and some of them grandmothers in Israel, 
exert a salutary influence in the community, and evince that the experiment was not a 
iiulare. 

t As these Statistics were taken three years ago they do not amount to our present number 
188. 

t It should be kept in mind that the Principal of this school, whether Winslow, Whit- 
telsey, or Spaulding, has never been a Teacher (excepting tbaut a mouth of Mr. Whittelsey's 
residence) his duty being confined to the police, the pastorate, or to preaching j with the general 
direction of the studies. 

H 
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find her neatly kept and furnished Tittle prayer-room to be a very pleasant 
tirement where she communes with Jesus alone, or, with a few of her schooN 
mates. They read, sing, and pray together. These meetings whieh they hold 
among themselves, and evening meetings, which they have with us after an 
Bourns study, (for we always hold our«ielves ready to admit one, five, or a 
dozen, whenever they come) are the special instrumentality which God haar 
greatly blest. The secret of the Oodooville school is in the little prayer-rooms* 

In this manner we try literally to "train up a child in the way it should 
go," and thus prepare each for the duties aud privileges of future life; and 
I am happy to say that they almost never forget or neglect such training. 

The next heading deserviitg of special notice is '' The benevolenee of the 
Native Church." But as my statistics, at present available, are imperfect, except-* 
ing for a few years, I may say that the & 87-16-5 contributed the past year 
were for the support of Native Pastors, Poor of the Church, Church premises,, 
Burying the Dead, Evangelical Society, Bible and Tract Societies, Education, 
and other objects. 

Now, leaving the remainder of the statistic sheet to speak for itself, I will 
pass on to a few other facts which may not be altogether uninteresting. 

I. According to our last report there were connected with o«r Mission, 
Ordained Native Pastors 2, Licensed Preachers 1, Catechists 21, othes 
Assistants 13, Teachers of Schools, 44. Total 81. 

Besides these, we have had for the past two years five Bible Colporteurs^ 
supported by the British and Foreign Bible Society, who have pervaded ou¥ 
field ; reading from house to house, distributing, by sale and otherwise^ 
portions, ot the whole of the Bible. Each of our Pastors has the care of a sepa- 
rate church, while our Native Preachers, and Catechists have distinct and 
separate portions of our field, allotted them for special labour. All these 
helpers, with the schoolmasters, meet the Missionary every week for the purpose 
of reading their Journals, studying the Scriptures, and for reciting lessons 
previously appointed in theology, geography, or history. 

II. Our printing and binding , establishments, carried on so successfully by 
E. S» Minor, Esq., and Mr. (now Bev.) T. S. Brunell, passed in 185S 
into the hands of Native Christians, who had been trained for such work,, 
and have thus far, with few exceptions, fulfilled all reasonable expectations 
from Native Agency ; and relieved the Mission to this amount o£ secular 
cares* 

III. Our Book-assortment is made up of 

1. Tracts— General Series, about 90, Children's cte. SO, Miscelhmcoui doi 20, 
New Series (just commenced,) 2. 

2. A series of school books from the Alphabet to a recentty printed, 
minute, and somewhat complete Scripture History of the Old Testament, 
a synopsis of Jewish History from Nehemiah to Christ, — and a harmony 
of the Gospels with a Compendium of the Acts, and a Chronology with 
catch words at the top, and tables of names and dates added* 

8. We may add to these a printed Negnodn, Hdudu; Astronomy, a 
Classical Header, a purely Tamil Dictionary, a vokiroe of ancient and mo- 
dem History, just out of press^ another on Anatomy, and several other 
works of minor importance. 

4. An English Dictionary (Webster's) with Tamil definitions and a seriies 
of English Elementary school-books need not be mentioned, since *^Missioa* 
ary experience" has proved such books unnecessary. 

IV. I may next notice our Native Evangelical Society, 
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ThiB comroenced in 1830. Both Id their Funds and in their operations 
they are altogether distinct from the Mission, and intended, if the Lord 
will, to increase as the Mission decreaees^ 

My yearly statistics are nearly complete, but for brevity it may be enough 
to say that the greatest annual amount within the ^rst ten years is 
£ 82-1-8, and the smallest £ 41-16-7. They at first employed only one or 
two Catechists and varied their locality. But now they have a licensed 
Preacher, one Catechist, and two or three schools, and concentrate their labour 
on the Island of Valemy. We hope much from this independent and purely 
Native agency, not only as a pervading instrumentality, but as a source of life 
and health to our Native churches. The Lord has added his special blessing 
in a few instances. 

V. One more subject and I am done. It is probably known to every one 
in this Conference that the Batticotta Seminary was discontinued in 1855, 
and all our Central English Schools were given up. Not many months 
however had elapsed before some x)f our baptized children ran away to 
other schools, and same of tts were grieved to see the lambs of our flock 
straying away to other pastures. On this account a little independent school 
was suggested to Mr. Breckenridge, one of our native teachers in the late 
Seminary. It was commenced,* and very soon, no{ only the runaway lambs 
returned, but many of the cubs of the old heathen came with them. Some 
of the students in the late Seminary also entered the school, and in about 
a year it became ** BtUlicotta High SchooV^ with more than a hundred 
lads in 6 classes. Pom that time to this It has contained from 120 to 
133 students, who are gathered from almost the whole surface which for- 
merly supplied the "Batticotta Seminary." They have a Boarding establish- 
ment for those from a dis(tance, and entrance, stationery and tuition fees for 
all. The statistics of the school are. Christian Children 37, of whom 5 
are Church Members, Connections 30, Heathens, 55, in all, 122 Pupils. 

The faculty now consists of R. Breckenridge, and A. Lyman — Associate 
Principals ; D. Niles, J. Fiske, J. Bopes, T. A. Eussell — Teachers — all 
Natives and all Members of our Church but one. 

The Associate Principals were formerly teachers in the Batticotta Semina- 
ry,- and I am happy to state that the excellent Christian influence they 
there exerted is continued in the present High School. The pupils are 
not only required to attend our Churches on the Sabbath, but to form a 
part of our Sabbath Schools before service, and the Lord has placed his 
seal of approbation, as seen by the statistics, by adding some of their 
member to our Church. The graduates from Batticotta Seminary, whether 
in Madras, Colombo, Kandy or JaflFna, take a deep interest in the welfare 
of this Institution, and can easily supply, when necessary, all needed funds. 
The first Principal has, for more than a year, strongly desired to put the 
whole establishment under a Board of Trustees, composed of Missionaries 
and Natives with a Treasurer ; but thus far, difference as to the policy of the 
Mission and forethoughtful prudence have suggested a delay. This object 
however will, I hope, ere long, be accomplished. If two extremes, "the 
cold shoulder" on the part of our Mission, and too much favor on the 
part of Government, can be avoided, I see no reason why it may not even- 
tually, with the blesssing of God, supply to some extent the place of 
BatticotU Seminary, which "though dead yet speaketh." 

It is to be regretted that the Church and Wesleyan Missionaries have 
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not sent to this Conference a history of their Missions, but I may be per- 
initted to say that they commenced about the same time and have worked 
on the same plan, so that what you have heard is substantially the history 
of their Missions. We have always been one in counsel, and most intimate 
in social and Christian fellowship. Our united prayer- meetings, held in ro- 
tation on the first Monday of each month, have been uninterrupted for more 
than 40 years, and have never failed to be refreshing both to mind and 
soul. And many times, in the early part of our Missions, the cloud of His 

Sresence overshadowed us, and we have been baptized unto a greater than 
foses. 

LEVI SPAULDING. 



(#) CEYLON JAFFNA MISSION 

or THE 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. R, Been. 

Jaffna is a Peninsula at the northern extremity of the Island of Ceylon, 
in extent it is about 20 miles from north to south and 86 from east to 
west. Including the several adjacent Islands, it is divided into 87 Parishes, 
the number of inhabitants in each difiering from one to thirteen thousands. 
The Church Mission has three stations in three of these Parishes, viz. Nellore, 
Chundiculy and Copai, and schools, &c. in five others. 

The Mission was commenced in 1818 by the Rev. J. Knight. The Rev. J* 
Bailey joined in 1821, but did not remain in the Tamil Mission ; the Rev* 
W. Adley came in 1823, the Rev. J. T. Johnston in 1840, Eev. J. O'Neill, 
in 1846, Rev. R. Pargiter 1847, Rev. R. Bren 1849. The two last mentioned 
are in charge of the Mission at the present time. 

The object of the Mission from its commencement has been to difi'use a 
knowledge of Gospel truth, and to elevate the moral character of the people 
by means of stated services in our Churches on Sundays, by preaching to 
the heatiien in the School bungalows, &c., by the estabHshment of English 
and Tamil schools, and the distribution of the Scriptures and religious Tracts. 
These endeavours for making known the glorious Gospel of the blessed God 
have been successful though not to the extent which we desire. 

There are peculiarities in this Mission which are not to be found among the 
people on the Continent of India. The people here have been conquered and 
governed by three different nations. The Portuguese came first and introduced 
Romanism, which in so many respects resembles heathenism that the people 
found littU difficulty in exchanging the one for the other. Numbers especiaUy 
of the Fisher caste became Romanists, alias, baptized heathens, in which state 
the majority of them remain until the present time. The Portuguese were suc- 
ceeded by the Dutch, who introduced a system of compulsion which not only 
failed of its object, viz., that of making all Christians, but embittered the 
minds of the people against Christianity altogether. Large Churches were 
built and the people compelled to attend, but with no lasting restdt. Under the 
British Government the people have become as independent as Englishmen them- 
selves, and most of the large Churches built by the Portuguese and Dutch have 
l)ccn allowed to go to ruins. Consequently, when the first Missionaries arrived in 
Jaffna, belonging to the American, Wesleyan and Church Missionary Societies, 
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tliey found tlie people not only gone back to heathenism, but strongly 
prejudiced against the truth ; and it was with the greatest difficulty that they 
could induce the people to allow their children to attend the Mission schools. 

On the arrival of the Missionaries ' darkness covered the land, and gross 
darkness the people.' The vast majority of their professed religious teachers 
were blind leaders of the blind.. Ignorance and immorality, crime and cruelty 
everywhere abounded. Now, although the people have not embraced Christianity 
in large numbers, there is a great change throughout the country. The people 
look upon the Missionaries as their best friends, and will trust them with 
their children, female as well as male, in order that they may be well train- 
ed and taught. Formerly the Missionaries had to give inducements for the 
children to come to their schools; now the friends and parents of the pupils 
wilHugly pay for books, tuition, board, &c. 

Tbe houses of God, which had been broken down and almost destroyed 
in the land, have been restored, and are now used in the worship and ser- 
vice of the one true God. The Nellore Church has been enlarged and 
repaired and a tower added ; the Chundiculy Church has been repaired and 
a tower built ; and at Copal a very neat Gothic Church with tower has 
been newly erected. The congregations are chiefly composed of the Mission 
assistants and school children, varying in numbers from 100 to 150 each. 
A few heathen occasionally attend ; they however are more effectively reached 
by Bungalow meetings and visiting, when the errors of heathenism are ex- 
posed and the truths of the gospel plainly set before them. While we cannot 
point to any great results from these labours we can say with confidence 
that there is a preparedness for the reception of the truth which may be 
turned to account at any time, when there shall be any impulse or direct cause 
to incline them to break through their long established customs. 

There has always been a Seminary in connection with the Mission, carried 
on first at Nellore, and afterwards at Chundiculy. In this about 200 
young men have been educated and fitted for the various offices which they 
now fill in the Mission and under Government. The education of the young 
men was carried on chiefly in English until 1853, when the Missionaries 
decided that from the difficulty experienced in obtaining suitable Agents for 
the Mission work, it was necessary to adopt some other plan for training 
them. The boarding of youths at the expense of the Society ceased, and 
the Seminary has since been kept on as a superior English day school. 
Lately however some youths have boarded with the Head -master, defraying 
all the expenses themselves. In 1853 a Tamil Training Institution was 
commenced at Copai, in which an average of 20 young men are preparing 
for Mission work. We have found considerable difficulty in obtaining suitable 
candidates, very few caring about education in their own language or for Mis- 
sion employment as Schoolmasters, S^. The knowledge of English which 
enables them to obtain Government situations with enormous salaries, is their 
great desire and only object. Such young men are not those we require for Mission 
agents, and therefore, although it is difficult, we hope to obtain and educate 
in the Vernacular a few who may be willing to give themselves to the work 
of the Lord, 

In 1841 a Girls' Boarding School was opened at Nellore by Mr. and 
Mrs. Adley, and this was greatly enlarged and improved by Mr, and Mrs, 
O'Neill in 1846. About 150 girls have been instructed in the great and 
precious truths of the Bible, History, Arithmetic, Greography, Needle-work, 
&c. Since the departure of the Rev. J. O'Neill this school has been under 
the charge of Mr. Gomesz, and continues to give much satisfaction and 
encouragement. 
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Fonnerlj we bad several English bcIiooIs in the villages, but finJing the 
boys learniog in such schools rather injured than benefited by the small 
amonnt of English which they obtained, ne thought it advisable to have 
but one large school, where aU who wished might obtain a good education 
in English by paying for the same. In our Vernacular schools several im- 
portant changes have been made during the last few years. Formerly there 
were schools in almost eveiy village, the children were taught by masters 
who knew scarce any thing besides the reading of an Olei book ; now our 
schools are more concentrated, and taught by better masters, and the lessons 
increased from 2 to 10 in number. The Chriatian instruction given in the Out- 
schools will probably exercise a greater inflnence on the people than is at first 
apparent. The chUdren do not become Christiaus, but their minds ere im- 
bued with Christian truth ; conscience is roused and their morals improved. 
They obtain a knowledge of the true God and the way of salvation. As 
they grow up they form the most intelligent hearers in our bangalow meet- 
ings, and are to some extent prepared for the reception of the truth. The 
irregularity in the attendsnce of the children, and the short period during 
which they are allowed to attend school, prevent their obtaining all that 
advantage which they might from the course of instruction now given. 

In looking at the present state of the people they seem very careless 
end depraved ; but, when we contrast their condition now with what it waa 
40 years ago, we see that it is greatly changed and improved, knowledge 
has increased, and as a consequence the superstitious hold which heathenism 
had on the minds of the people has begun to give way, and the acknow- 
ledgment that all should worship the one true God is very general. The 
seed of the Gospel has been extensively sown, and now we labour and watt 
and pray for the rains of heaven to descend and make our work effectual. 
We believe that when the Spirit of the Lord shsli be poured out from on 
hi^h, a large harvest will be gathered into the heavenly garner from amongst 
this people. 



StelUtiat S«turm o/lke Church Xuiim, Jaffne, 1857. 
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(*) CEYLON TAMIL COOLY MISSION 

OF TUE 

CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. Septimus Hobbs. 

The moantaiii3 in this Island which are now adoraed with Coffee Plan- 
tations, were covered with dense forests about twenty years ago, and inha- 
bited only by Elephants and other wild animals. Indeed a large prc^r* 
tion of the land has been reclaimed from the jungle ; and brought under 
cultivation within the last ten years. 

The Singhalese people, chiefly Kandians, very willingly contracted to fell 
the forests, but have never been prevailed upon, by any considerations, to 
work long upon the plantations after the forest has been felled- It was ne- 
cessary therefore to seek for labour elsewhere. Many of the Tamil people 
from the neighbouring coast, Tinnevelly, Madura, &c., finding a good market 
for their labour, came over to this Island, and after a stay of some months 
returned to their own country much richer than they came. Others, hearing 
of their success, followed their example. The number soon amounted to fifty 
thousand during the crop season, and has gradually increased to about an 
hundred and twenty thousand, most of whom continue to return to their 
country soon after the Coffee has been gathered. Thus many ignorant idolaters 
are brought for a time under some degree of European influence. 

The opportunity which was thus afforded for an attempt, with some hope 
of success, to convey to these immigrants the greatest of all blessings, was 
taken early notice of by pious people, but some years elapsed before any 
systematic effort was commenced. The Church Missionary Society sent a 
Deputation, in the year 1846, to see what could be done, but the Bap- 
tists were the first to make an actual beginning. 

In the year 1854, the attention of the Church Missionary Society was 
again especially directed to this field of labour. Several Proprietors of Estates 
generously offered to bear the expense of Catechists. A prospectus was 
drawn up and printed, six Catechists were sent over from Tinnevelly, and 
the Church Missionary Society was requested to send a Missionary to su- 
perintend them. It is worthy of remark that the Grentleman who was 
most active in making the arrangements, and personally visited the Church 
Missions in Tinnevelly and procured the Catechists, was a Presbyterian ; 
and also that some of the most liberal supporters of the plan were Pres- 
byterians. The Church Missionary Society gladly accepted the superintendence 
of the new Mission, on the understanding that it should be supported by 
local contributions, with the sole exception of the stipend and allowances 
of the superintending Missionary, which expenses they consented to bear. 
Accordingly they sent out an European Missionary from England who had 
been many years in India ; but was theu at home in impaired health.* 
He landed in Ceylon in November 1855, and immediately proceeded to 
Kandy and the Estates. The six Catechists had been engaged on about 
twelve of the Estates for several months, but it was found that the Mission 
was in a very imperfect state ; for although the general design was admir- 
able, the details of the plan had not been matured. The chief defects were» 

1. That out of nearly 400 - Estates, only about 12 received any atten- 
tion. Two or three Estates joined in the support of a Catechists whose 
efforts were limited to the Estates which paid lum. 
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2 The Catechisfcs received their salary direct from the Resident Managers 
of the Estates, and not through the medium of the Missionary. Con- 
sequently they were in the position of Estate servants, and the superin- 
tendence of the Missionary, in such a case, could be little more than nominal. 

3. The coolies on the Estate where the Catechists resided, though they 
listened attentively at first, seeing the Catechists every day began to get tired 
of them, and were becoming unwilling to listen to their instruction. 

4. The Catechists themselves were much discouraged. When they went to 
the coolies they were told that their continual teaching was troublesome. That 
being heathen they did not want them. When they applied to the European 
Managers, though some of them put facilities in their way, others said that 
it was no business of theirs. At the end of the month the Cat«chist, when 
he received his salary, was sometimes asked. What have you done for that? 
The men were much cast down, and one or two of the less spiritually 
minded had actuaUy begun to entangle themselves with secular affairs con* 
nected with the Estates, such as getting coolies from the coast. 

5. The whole expense falling upon so few Estates, the cost was a 
sensible item in the annual outlay of the Estate, and one not likely 
to be long continued, except in cases where piety and patience had 
their perfect work. 

The Missionary could not fail to see these great defects in the system, 
but refrained from making any hasty alteration. However, after a sufficient 
trial of things as he found them, seeing unequivocal symptoms of decay, and 
having reason to think that the Mission could not stand long as it 
was then constituted, he withdrew the Catechists from the anomalous posi- 
tion which they occupied, and sent them, two and two, all through the 
Coffee districts, with a request to each Eesident Manager that he would 
allow them to preach to the coolies when assembled in the morning or even- 
ing for the usual muster roll. It was anticipated that the Estates by 
which the Catechists had hitherto been paid, would withdraw thebr salaries, 
seeing that these agents were no longer attached to any one Estate more than 
another. And they did so, with one exception. One noble-minded Proprie- 
tor, with enlarged Christian benevolence, considering that all souls are of 
equal value, in whatsoever Estate the men may labour, generously continued 
to support the general Mission with a liberality such as he had shewn to 
his own workmen, and continues to do so to the present day. Subscrip- 
tions were sdicited from the general public, and handsomely responded to, 
especially by the planters, so that a sufficient sum was raised to support 
as many Catechists as we were able to procure. The number of Catechists 
has fluctuated much, from two to ten. The Catechists were well re- 
ceived by the Managers of Estates, and by the coolies, Kang^nies (t. e. 
Overseelrs) and Conductors (i. e. Head Overseers), and continue to be so to 
the present time. 

This mode of carrying on the Mission was commenced on the 1st 
day of May 1850, and has been continued to the present time, June 1958. 
Eight or ten Catechists are able to visit each Estate (except in the 
remote districts of Badulla and Saffragam) once in about four months : 
and it may be doubted whether visits of much greater frequency to the 
heathen, while they remain such, would be at all more effective. Fnofessing 
Christians cannot be instructed too much in the principles of ont Holy re-* 
ligion. They have left off their heathdn customs, and in some degree at least, 
many of them in a high degree^ practise Christian duties. To them continued 
instruction affords hope of continued progress, because chey bring the doc- 
trines into practice. But witb the heathen, who is determined to retain his 
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beathen practices, the cade is far otherwise. He hears that his coarse of life 
is wrong, and that his idolatry is degrading and sinful. And if this be repeated 
to him every day, while he still continues the practice, he becomes as accus- 
tomed to the sound as to the ticking of a clock, and heeds it not. Where- 
as a faithful, affectionate and stirring appeal to his conscience at longer 
intervals, if not too long, seems better calculated to lead him to seek the 
Saviour ; for it avoids the hardening effects of continually neglected warn- 
ings. This is our plan with regard to the heathen, to preach the Gospel 
of Christ to them as often as we can : and we have not the power of 
preaching to them too often. 

But there are also some Christians from the coast, and some inquirers after 
the truth amongst those who hear it from the Catechists from time to time. 
With these our plans are different. Stated instruction is what we desire for 
them, and the regular and constant supply of the means of grace. This is 
confessedly the most difficult part of the work of this Mission. The Christian 
Converts and new inquirers, are scattered so widely over the mountains of 
the Island, in places so difficult of access, and they migrate so frequently, that 
any regular system of instruction is frustrated almost as soon as it is brought 
into action. Many plans have been suggested, and strenuous efforts made to carry 
some of them out : but none that are of general application have hitherto proved 
practicable. In particular localities where a goodly number of Christian Con- 
verts are sufficiently near to one another, and some amongst them are well 
instructed, one or more act aa Honorary Catechists, instruct the ignorant 
and conduct Divine Service. It is much to be wished that the Christians 
who come here should be induced to come together either to the same 
Estate, or neighbouring Estates, with one at least amongst them qualified 
and willing to act as their Catechist. This would be a great help towards 
overcoming the difficulty. But, great as it is, it is not insuperable. Other 
plans, the result of experience, are about to be tried, and with good hope 
of supplying the necessities of the case, at least in a great degree. 

But it may be asked, seeing that the Baptists were in the field before us, 
how did they regard the new movement? The reply is most gratifying. In- 
stead of regarding it with secular jealousy, they hailed the new Mission as 
a colleague in the great work of Evangelization. They helped it forward with 
their influence and their subscriptions, and still continue their generous and 
truly Christian support, besides maintaining their own Tamil Mission. This 
Mission may be considered as a branch of the Evangelical Alliance. Presby- 
terians unite harmoniously with Churchmen on the Committee ; the great 
object, the salvation of sinners, being the bond of union* The union of Chrii* 
tians of different names for the spread of the Gbspel is a goodly sight : 
and there has never yet been any discord to disturb the harmony. 

The future is in the hand of the Lord. The Mission through his gra- 
cious guidance appears to be prospering, and we trust will continue to re- 
ceive His blessing. 

SEPTIMUS HOBBS. 
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MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
IN TRAVANCORE AND COCHIN. 

Br THE Rbv. Henby Baker, Junior. 

These extend from the neighbourhood of Quilon northwards, reaching 
to some small viHages north of Trichoor and Knnanknlam in the Cochin 
Rajah's country, a tract of land 160 miles long by 40 wide, inhabited by 
about a million of Hindus and Christians of various sects, beside a number 
of Hill tribes, apparently the Aborigines. The greater part of Cochin and 
Travancore consists of hills and dales intersected by streams running from 
east to west, and forming large back-waters connected wHh the sea. These, 
and not roads, form the great medium of communication between the va- 
rious districts. The village system is little known, and the inhabitants live, each 
in his own palm gardens, along the banks of the rivers and paddy lands. 

It had for a long time been known in Europe that an ancient Church 
existed in Travancore, and that though some portions were still resisting the 
Church of Rome, which was endeavouring to enslave it, many had fallen under 
her dominion. At length the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, a retired Bengal Chap- 
Iain and - one of the founders of the Church Missionary Society, visiting the 
hills and jungles of the Mahiyilim country, found there, one of the most 
valuable ancient MSS. of the Syrian Scriptmres, and that a Syrian Bbhop 
had rendered some small portions of this into the Yemaculbr for h» peo- 
ple. This not only excited the interest of that good man, but Christians at 
home rejoiced, and sought to do good to a people who were themselves 
a further proof of the truth of Christianity. 

Col. Munra, the British Resident, shortly after applied to some mem- 
bers of the Church of England, to send him Clergy to instruct these 
Christians, whom he found sadly debased by ignorance, and by the oppression 
of the heathen rulers of the country. This application was forwarded to 
the Church Missionary Society, and in 1816 Messrs. Bailey, Baker and 
Fenn were sent out. These Clergymen were sent to the Syrians, while 
another, the Rev. Mr. Norton, was settled, at the desire of the Resid- 
ent, in the flourishing sea port of Allepie, among the Latin Romaniste 
and a large heathen population. Mr. Bailey stationed himself at Cotta- 
yam, where the R4ni of Travancore had endowed a Christian College, built 
by a rich Syrian Tharogan, or noble, for the education of their Clergy, and partly 
as the official Residence of the Syrian Metran or Bishop. On Messrs. Fenn 
and Baker joining Mr. Bailey, Col. Munro proposed that the Metran and 
these three Missionaries should form a Committee of management for all 
matters secular and ecclesiastical, relating to the Syrian Jacobite Church in 
Travancore and Cochin, the Dcw&n and Resident being the final Court of 
Appeal in civil matters. This Committee was formed, and worked apparently very 
efficiently ; but in addition, Mr. Fenn was the principal of the Educational depart- 
ment, aided by an European Layman and some Native teachers. 

Mr. Bailey began his translation of the Scriptures taking Fabricius' Tasiil 
version as the basis, but assisted greatly in later years by a Publication or 
Revising Committee, in which the late Mr. Thompson, of the London Society^ 
was a prominent member, acting with the other Church Missionaries. As 
neither Malay^Uim type nor a Printing Press was at that time procurable. 
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Mr. Bailey, with the aid of a Natire Blacksmith, made both the punches 
and type, and also a wooden press^ Not only were the Scriptures thus 
translated and printed, bat the Ck)mmon Prayer, numbers of religious and 
useful books, with two complete Dictionaries of the Malayitim language were 
issued from this press, under Mr. Bailey's supervision. The Dictionaries were 
entirely Mr. Bailey's own work. 

Mr. Baker^s particular duty was the frequent visitation of seventy- two Syrian 
Churches which had not been subjugated by the Jesuits in the former flourish- 
ing times off the Portuguese. There were Vernacular Schools at each of these 
Churches, which the children of all Syrians were required to attend, the 
Church Missionary Society furnishing books and the salaries of the teachers. 
There was abo a superior Grammar School preparatory to the instructions at 
the College, under Mr. Baker*s care. In all the schooh a strictly Scriptural 
education was given in the Malay&lim ; but in the Grammar School situate 
at Cottayam, English was also taught. Some of the pupils in the College 
were Syrian Deacons, whom Mr. Fenn instructed in Latin, Greek, the elements 
of Mathematics and the general course of an Englbh education. Syriac was 
taught by a Malpan, or literary Doctor, and Sanscrit by Munshis. For many 
years the Metrans ordained no Clergy excepting those who could produce 
testimonials from the Committee referred to above, and those also of competency 
from the Principal of the College. 

This union between the Church Missionaries and the Syrian Church contin* 
ued from 1816 to 1838. The Metran Dionysius, who had been a friend 
to the Missionaries, and who desired in some measure to reform his Church, 
was now dead. Colonel Munro also had left the country; consequently the 
English Clergy lost a portion of their influence, and hence were not re- 
garded in the same favourable light by the body of the people. The new 
Bishop was an extremely avaridous man. He at once began to ordain 
children and ignorant youths, on the receipt of sYuns of money, and also 
let out the College lands ou excessive rents, appropriating the surplus to 
his own purposes. The combined ruling Committee he utterly neglected, 
and soon discouraged the College and Parochial Schools, and forbade the 
habitual preaching of the Gospel by the Missionaries in the several Churches. 
Mr. Fenn had been succeeded by others, and Messrs. Bailey and Baker had 
▼isited England for their health which had been much impaired. 

Some of these old Missionaries had pleaded for a change of system, and 
were d^irous of commencing an independent Mission. They argued, that, 
though they had been the means of defusing some light, yet that while the 
Syrians used the Syriac language, (understood by very few even of the 
priests,) in their Church Services, and as long as aU the errors of the 
Greek Church were cherished and adopted by them, the co-operation of 
the Church Missionaries with them, as with a Church regularly constituted, 
tended rather to strengthen the rule and system of that Church, than to 
reform it. Hence there would appear to be no prospect of permanent good 
eiTectttd for the Syrian body. About this time Bishop Wilson of Calcutta 
visited Travancore, andk at once saw that much labour had produced very 
little results. He accordingly made a proposition that the Syrian Church 
should reform itself of all errors that had been acquired by their connec- 
tion with the Nestorians, and, in later times, with Menezes and the Portuguese ; 
in short that they should restore their own ancient Canons which were 
extant, thus returmng to the periods nearest to the Apostolic times. 

A Synod was consequently held in which the Syrian Bishop, by bribes and in- 
timidation, succeeded in preventing the reforming party from being heard ; and 
then, by means of a nugority of his own followers, dissolved all connectioii 
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with the Church Mission, their Church and objects. The engagements made 
between the Syrians and the Church Mission by Colonel Munro were thus 
broken by the Syrian$. I would particularly notice, that we did not leave the 
Syrians to their own blindness, nor did Bishop Wilson wish to force them to 
adopt our Creed or Forms ; but; on the contrary, they refmtd our kelp^ and 
determined not to return to their own rules, tenets, and doctrines of centu- 
ries gone by. Ou this the Travancore Government appointed an arbitration, by 
which the endowment of the Syrian (<ollege was fairly divided. Half was 
given to the Metran to be employed in education, and the other half was 
entrusted to the Church Missionary Society, for educating Native Christians. 
With the latter portion a new College and Chapel were erected at Cottayam ; 
and at present the Key. E. Collins, m. .a. of Cambridge, is its Principal, 
having Assistant Teachers and 60 pupils. The Syrian half of the endowment 
fund is claimed by various Metrans and their adherents, each through jealousy 
preventing the other from using it. One of the present Syrian Bishops is a man 
who has had a good English education in our Institution, but was dismissed 
by us as unfit for the ministry, although he had been one of the Syrian 
Peacons who had adhered to the Missionaries at the time of the separation. 
On finally leaving us, he went to Merdin in Mesopotamia* was there made a 
Bishop, and is the one now recognised by the Governments of Travancore 
and Cochin. 

Mr. Norton had continued his Mission at AJIepie with various success, 
during the time that these changes were going on iu the Syrian 'Chureh. 
Towards the end of 1 838, the Committee' of the Church Missionary Society 
in England sent out their directions to the Cottayam Missionaries, that, with 
the consent of Bishop Wilson, they should commence direct Mission work. 
Some Syrian Clergy with a few of the Laity, adhered to the Missionaries. 
With these Mr. Bailey began his Mission at Cottayam, and Mr. Baker 
another in the sourrounding villages, while Mr. Peet went to M^velikara, a large 
town 20 miles to the south. In 184>1 Trichoor in the Cochin Eajah's country 
was made a station; two years after Mr. Baker, Junior, began the Mission 
at Pallam, which he gave over in 1855 to the Bev. £. Johnson, taking the 
Hills 40 miles to the eastward as his district. In 1849 a portion of the 
M&velikara district was portioned off to form the Tiruwella district under 
the Bev. J. Hawksworth. In 1853 Kunnankulam, a second station in the Cochin 
district, was commenced, and in 1856 the town of Cochin itself, an ohl 
station, was resumed. 

The Travancore Church Mission may therefore fairly be considered ' to have 
commenced in 1838, with the exception of Allcpie. Some of the Syrian 
Priests who joined the Protestant Church have died. A few went back. Two 
Deacons have been fully ordained into the Church of England, and the number 
of their Laity connected with us as Protestants, has increased by births and 
ficcessions by public profession, to about 1800. 

Our Mission converts consist partly of Syrians who have renounced either 
the Romanist or Jacobite communions, and who rank as Nairs in Caste, accord- 
ing to the estimation of the heathen ; partly of a fe# Converts in the plains 
from the Nairs and Yell^la Chetties, a few Brahmins, with a large proportion 
<Si Cho<fans — a class similar in standing to the Sh6n^s — together with some 
increasing bodies from the slave Palmes. 

Lastly, some hundreds of the Hill Arrians, who are t^e Aborigines of the 
Hills, and dwell in the western slopes of the Ghauts have become zealous 
professors of Christianity. These people are not Hindus, but were worship- 
pers of devils, supposed to reside in certain mountain peaks. They also rever- 
ence the spirits of their ancestors confined to Cairns and Groves by the 
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offerings of their "puseri." They have regular vilUigeff, with farms and 
fruit gardens, and have peculiar customs and ceremonies, diverse however 
from those of the inhabitants of the Neilgherries. 

In treating on the principles of our Mission, I need only remark that we 
require, as a first step in a Convert, that he remove his kudumi, or top 
knot of hair, and all other caste marks, and eat with Christians of every 
origin. He then passes a certain portion of time as a Candidate for Baptism, 
during which he is regidarly instructed ; and when he is able to tell what 
Christianity is, and has proved by his moral conduct that he is fit to be number- 
ed among those baptized, that rite is conferred upon him, at his earnest re* 
qaest. A further period is generally passed before he is admitted to the 
Communion; but to this rule there may be exceptions, arising from the known 
Christian character of the Convert, or other sufficient reason. 

The adjoining Table presents a synoptical view of the numerical Statistics 
of the Church Mission in Travancore and Cochin. 

HENRY BAKER, Junior. 



THE MALAYALIM MISSION 

OP TUE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
By the Rev. J. Cox. 

These Missions extend from the northern limit of the Tamil Missions 
of the same Society at the Nayattankerra river, northward to Quilou and 
its neighbourhood, having in the vicinity of that town an undefined 
boundary in reference to the Missions of the Church Missionary Society ; 
and they include within their operations the country from the sea on the 
west to the mountains on the east, thus presenting a field of about 60 
miles long and from 20 to 30 miles broad. Many parts of this district 
are thickly inhabited: but there are no reliable data on which to give a 
satisfactory statement of the number of the population. As to the only 
account extant, the census of 1854 taken under the direction of the British 
Resident, and now printed by the authority of the Travancore Government 
in the Trevandram Calendar, while it specifies the heathen castes, and Jews, 
Syrians, Romo-Syrians, &c., it does not contain any term whatever to indicate 
the existence of Protestant Christians ; notwithstanding that the statistical 
returns of the Missions were furnished to the Ddwan. I, therefore, through 
this Conference, record my most emphatic protest against this injustice done 
to all Evangelical Missions in Travancore. 

A sketch of the people in this district, which was prepared, is omitted for 
brevity's sake; but it is necessary to state that among the Malay^lim peo- 
ple, and especially among the Sudra who are the most influential caste, 
marriage is unknown; and that a man's children have no claim to his pro- 
perty, and are scarcely regarded as his own, those of his sisters only 
being his legal heirs. It is self-evident that this state, and the consequent 
absence of parental influence, so sacred and valuable in the perfect dispen- 
sation of the Gospel of Christ, must greatly debase the people. 

The two principal Stations of the Missions under notice are Trevandram/ 
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tbe capital of Travanoore, and Quilon, the chief military station in that 
country. Circumstances require a distinct review for each. 

Quilon, — As early as 1822, the Missionaries at Nagercoil extended their visits to 
these places and commenced Missionary operations there. In a short time 
a small number of the Natives made a profession of Ohristianity ; but they 
do not appear to have continued stedfast. The Missions however, properly 
speaking, were commenced; that at Quilon in 1822 by the Bev. Mr. Smith, 
and that at Trevandram in 1838 by the Eev. Mr. Cox. 

Mr. Smith on his arrival at Quilon received the aid of Col. Newall the 
British Eesident, of Dr. Hutchinson the Chaplain, and of several Military men ; 
and in the first year he had several schools under his charge containing 
from 20 to 40 boys each. Mr. Mc Alley was there as Assistant Missionary. 
Within two years the Eev. Mr. and Mrs. Crow arrived from England; but 
in 1824 the Mission was deprived of the labors of both Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Crow, who, by ill health, were compelled to return to England. Mr. 
Ashton, Assistant Missionary then had charge of the station until the arriv- 
al of the Bev. Mr. and Mrs. Thompson from England in 1827. The report 
of that year shows eleven schools with 275 boys and 28 girls, and an 
attendance of from 20 to 50 Natives at public worship, and four Catechists 
from Nagercoil. 

In September 1829 Mr. Thompson was obliged to accompany his sick 
wife to the Neilgherries. Mr. Cumberland, Assistant Missionary was however 
located at Quilon, and the Bev. W. Miller attended to the work until the 
return of Mr. and Mrs. Thompson in October 1830. In his report for this 
period, Mr. Miller describes the Mission as less promising than those in 
the south, the people as dead, and the schoolmasters as hirelings. 

In 1831 the work was again interrupted by Mr. Thompson leaving for 
Madras to send his sick wife to England; and she died soon after reaching 
that country. 

A Chapel was by this time procured, and some Natives appeared to be 
inquiring for the truth though none of them made a decided profession: 
and the curse of caste was felt, not only in frustrating an attempt to 
form a Seminary, but also in causing the removal of one of the Beaders 
who was found to be maintaining it. 

The hope of a more permanent supply of laborers was again disappointed, 
the Bev. Mr. Harris being obliged by illness to leave in October 1882, after 
having been but a very short time in the place: and Mr. Thompson 
was left alone to carry on the work. Within the first ten years of this Mission 
the speedy removal, by failure of health, of so many European laborers 
soon after their arrival,* caused a great expenditure of money without appa- 
rent fruit, and created a feeling of disappointment in reference to the 
Station. 

Notwithstanding all discouragements, Mr. Thompson indefatigably labored 
in his work. In 1832 he strove to improve the vUlage schools by train- 
ing a few youths as Schoolmasters ; by bringing those in employ under the 
British System ; and by paying them strictly according to the amount of 
work done : but he failed through the ignorance or stubbornness of the School- 
masters. In fact he found them to be so useless and unprincipled that, 
in 1833, he reduced the number of schools from 23 to 6, and employed 
the Catechists who had the supervision of them, more in preaching the 
Gospel. About 22 girls were learning on the Mission premises. At this 
time and in subsequent years the total number of attendants was diminish- 
ed by the falling away of those who had at first made some kind of profession 
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from improper motives ; yet in reality progress was made in the more decid- 
ed impression produced in the minds of those who remained of the 
true nature of the Gospel. In some places people renounced their idols and 
former evil ways, and some endured persecution for the truth. The state of 
the Boarding Schools progressively improved. Among the girls some learnt 
to pray; and prejudice against the school diminished. From the boys 
some were sent out as Schoolmasters, and eventually as Catechists. la 
1835 printing was begun and preparation made for casting Malay^lim type. 
In 1836, the importance of the Native Teachers was pointed out, and the 
character and temper of the people in general were stated to be improved. 
Sevend thousand tracts were distributed at the annual feasts of the heathen. 
Early in this year Mr. Thompson married again, and Mrs. Thompson 
began to study the language and to superintend the Girls' School. In 
September 1837, a Christian Church wad formed by the union of four converted Na- 
tives. In 1838 the Mission was recruited by the arrival of the Kev. Mr. Pattison 
and his wife. In the same year the work was much checked by pestilence 
and drought, and several children were withdrawn from the schools. 1640 the 
Seminaiy was reduced by the death of some and the falling away of others. 
1841 — Severe trials were experienced in the defection of four Church members 
out of nine. 1842 — But little fruit was seen ; but it was a favorable sign that 
some who had lived together merely in the manner of the heathen were 
induced to be married: much opposition wa^ experienced by them from their 
relations. 1843 — There were 16 marriages. Interest was awakened in the Tract 
Society. 1844 — 111 health compelled Mr. Thompson to go to England ; Mr. 
Pattison was recalled by the Directors ; and Mr. Cox of Trevandram was 
left in charge of Quilon. 

In Sept. 23rd, 1846, Mr. Thompson returned; and he subsequently report- 
ed that the congregation was increased ; the Girls* School was in a good 
condition ; the youths taught in the Seminary and then employed in Mission 
work were useM men ; the press was actively at work ; tracts were well 
received, and the fruit of some formerly given was found in the conversion 
of a man, and subsequently, by his influence, of that of his parents and 
two sisters also. Three Sudra youths attended on instruction, one of whom 
had renounced Caste ; the people themselves supported an Agent, and 
contributed to the Tract Society. In 1847 all parts were visited and inquiry 
made into the result of former labors; and it was found that knowledge 
was diffused, superstition had declined, in some places idolatry was forsaken, 
yet scarcely any real conversions were known. Those who had been in the 
village schools had learnt to read, but had not sought the truth. In 1848 
a good influence was exerted in the Girls* School by the two elder girls, 
one of whom had joined the Church; Evening Schools were formed in the 
villages, and some slaves attended them and even the Day Schools, and 
though considered so impure by the other castes, they met with no oppo- 
sition from the other children. Simultaneous visits of the Headers throughout 
districts were now tried and found to be productive of good. 

In 1849 the work was continued with great depression, and with but 
few evidences of direct success in real conversions. The attendance at worship 
was from 100 to 150; 88 persons attended Bible Classes. There were 
nine Church members and several Candidates. 

In 1850, this Mission suffered a great and irreparable loss in the death of 
Mr. Thompson after 23 years of close and faithful labor. The Mission 
was left in the charge of Mr. Cox, who reported the next year that he 
saw the direct fruit of Mr. Thompson's labors in a marked revival of 
spiritual inftuence in the Church and congregation. 
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It became necessary to contract operations, and those schools in places 
where no Christians resided were now given up, and the number reduced from 
13 to 5 ; the number of Agents was diminished ; and the printing press 
sent to Nagercoil. Thus the Mission was unsettled, and some who were 
deprived of their employments, and a few others, left it altogether. Tet in 
the following years, the Church was increased more than formerly; and 
notwithstanding the transference of 10 Church members to other Churches, 
and all the discouragements the Quilon Mission has experienced, at the 
end of 1857 it contained 154 souls under Christian instruction, of whom 
28 were members of the Church, and seven were Candidates, six village 
schools, with 160 boys and 26 girls, eight Catechists, and six Schoolmasters ; 
and, it may be added, that the Missionary on his way to this Conference 
baptized the adults who were previously Candidates. 

It must be observed that the employment of heathen men as Schoolmas- 
ters, and of unbaptized, though professing Christians, as Catechists in former 
years, was productive of much disappointment in this Mission at the time ; 
and of bad effects which continue to the present moment. A want of res- 
pect toward the Agents and (what is far more important) inadequate views 
of the Holy Grospel of Christ were thus produced. 

Trevandram, — In the year 1822 one Mission school existed in Trevandram. 
In 1824 there were a few professing Christians in its neighbourhood, and the 
reading of the Scriptures was heard with attention even within the Fort. 
The Missionaries at Nas^ercoil in their report expressed their intention to 
visit this place occasionally, and their desire that a Missionaij should be sent 
there. In 1827 tlie Deputation proposed that the Rev. W. Miller be lo- 
cated there ; but that not being found practicable, it was decided the follow- 
ing year that he should settle at the station of Travancore in the south. 
The location of a Missionary in Trevandram itself beiug decidedly forbidden 
by the Native Government, an attempt was made to establish a Mission as 
near as possible to it by appointing the Kev. W. B. Addis to reside at 
Yaliatora, a village on the sea coast about three miles distant. But neither 
was this allowed. Indeed at that period the Native Grovemment constantly 
opposed every effort which was made to establish a Christian Mission at or 
near their capital. And though a few schools were opened, and small num- 
bers of people in the country districts came under Christian instruction, a 
great proportion of them went back to heathenism; and the two Catechists 
who were there employed succeeded in keeping together only a very few pro- 
fessing Christians. 

In the report of the Directors of the London Missionary Society for 
1888 it is mentioned that in that year Mr. Cox commenced a new Mis- 
sion in the capital of Travancore, and through the decided patronage of Gen- 
eral Eraser, the British Kesident, all obstacles were removed ; the I^jah 
promptly granted a piece of ground, and the Mission premises were erected 
in the most advantageous situation. Mr. Cox found in the whole district 
abont 40 professing Christians, of whom two were baptized. He found also a 
relative of the Rajah's family named Samuel Tumby, who was baptized by 
Mr. Ringletaube, and maintained some profession of Christianity, enough to sub- 
ject him to the deprivation of his property; but not enotigh to cause his 
light to shine as a decided follower of Christ. He continued to attend 
occasionally on the instruction of the Missionary until he disappeared in a 
manner which could never be cleared up. Mr. Cox has the genealogical 
account which proves Samuel to have been a descendant of a former Rajah. 
By the end c^ the first year the number of professors had increased to 
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107. At this time there was no school in operation no Chnpol built; 
and only one small school-room standing. Mr. Cox began to work with four 
Catecbists from Neyur : but they were not satisfactory and did not re- 
main long at Trevandram. 

The majority of the converts resided near the Nnyattanterra river, and 
there and in other places around, Catechists were as soon as possible located ; 
the Gospel was preached ; converts were collected ; and Chapels built* 
Village schools were opened both in that neighbourhood, and in that of 
Trevandram itself. The work thus progressed until 1846, when there were 
14 SiChools for boys, three for girls, and openings for more. In the 
Boarding Schools tiiere were 21 boys and 17 girls; and an average attend- 
ance of 657 in the Chapels. But the low state of the funds obliged 
the Directors to diminish the ailowauce to this Mission, and tlie village 
schools were consequently reduced to eight; and the children in the Boarding 
Schools to six boys and eleven girls. Yet even for this number adequate 
support was not allowed : and it must be borne in miud that from that 
year the operations of the Mission have always been checked by inadequacy 
of means, while openings have existed for considerable extension. 

In 1842 all the people under instruction were divided into three classes, 
according to their conduct and the state of their families; and rules were 
made according to which they received the attention of the Missionary in 
accordance with their standing in the classes. The principles enounced in 
these rules were, 1st, that the Missionary will teach all who are willing to 
learn, rejecting none. 2d. That he will own as Christians no one who haa 
not renounced idolatry and caste in all their ramifications. 3d. That he 
will welcome as brethren all who really follow Christ. The rules have 
been found to work well among a people in so infantile a state; degra- 
dation to a lower class, or elevation to a higher, in cases requiring more 
than exhortation or reproof, often proving an effectual means of discipline. 

A Church was formed on the 22d January, 1843, with five members, to 
which additions have been periodically made. Since 1853 its increase has been 
more rapid, 55 having been added to it in the last five years. Cases of 
discipline have not been numerous ; and from the first, six only have been 
wholly excluded from communion. At present the members are, it is 
trusted, alive to their obligations to glorify liim who has called them to 
his marvellous light, and to labor for the souls of others. Not a few 
instances have occurred in which the converted soul has endured, in its 
way to the fold of Christ, a great fight of affiiction and persecution; in 
some, from their own relations, in others from the heathen in authority : 
but time will not allow the recital of these. In earlier years the con- 
verts were from the Shlinir; but from al>out 1844 many have come from the 
Elluver, and a very few from higher Castes; some of whom have been 
admitted to the Church. A practical and powerful reply was thus given to 
those who, on account of the great numbers of converts from the Shandr ia 
the south, spoke of Christianity as something peculiarly for that Caste. Two- 
instances have occurred of the intermarriage of those formerly of differeni 
Castes. By the union in the Christian Church of converts from several Castes, 
feelings in favor of that monstrous evil have been eradicated from the minds, 
even of those not admitted to the Church. In the work of this Mission tho 
greatest care has always been taken not only to remove every mark of Casta 
and heathenism, as the kudami, &c., but also to root out every lurking rem« 
nant of those evils, and those less obvious, but still injurious, remains of the 
old heathen condition of the people in certain customs at marriages and other 
social observances. Though not a few who showed some disposition to profess 

K 
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Christianity hare apparently been deterred from doino: so by tbi« strict- 
ness, and some have gone back ; yet the truth of the Gospel has beeiv 
more distinctly maintained, and the professors who stand have been thus 
established in greater purity. 

The absence of marriage and of parental influence among the Mnlaydlim 
people, is the cause of many obstacles to the progress of the Gospel amon^^ 
them. Men and women who have lived together in their former state arc, of 
course, required, on their embracing Christianity, to conform to the rite and 
obligations of marriage ] and then the woman's brother, being still a heathen, 
often interposes his authority over the children to prevent the marriage, or to 
persecute those who do not heed his demands. And it should be urged on 
the serious attention of this Conference^ and the whole Cliristian Church, 
that in Travancore, at the present time, the right of a father among the 
Malayalim people to bring his infant children, even thovigh motherless, with 
him to baptism after his conversion to Christianity, is not admitted in law, 
and that an appeal on this subject to the Madras Government has not met 
with success. 

As progress was made in tie Mission trork persecution ai*ose, and from 
1843 onwards almost yearly reports have been made on that subject. When 
the number of converts increased near the capital, or in those places under 
the more direct notice of the higher authorities, persecution became more 
severe. On a decided profession of Christianity being made by some persons 
who lived at Attinghall, a place belonging to the Rajali's family, and to 
which they frequently resort, several instances of violent assault and eruel 
imprisonment there occurred; and the Christians, when seeking the protection 
of the authorities in the legally appointed manner, were* reviled before the 
Police Courts for being Christians, and their persecutors conse(|uently en- 
couraged. This persecution reached its height in 1854, and a poor Christian 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Trevandram, was seized, taken inside tho 
Fort, and there tortured so that he died in consequence. Details of these 
and other acts of persecutioti, besides being repotted to the Directors, have 
been presented in petition to the Madras Government, and have been lately 
printed by Mr. Cox in a book entitled "Travancore, its present ruin shown, 
and the remedy sought," in order to draw more decided attention to them 
in England. 

Boarding Schools for boys and girls wefe formed in 1§39, and have a?* 
ways been Vernacular. The Missionary's wife a-lways paid the most devoted 
attention to that for girls ; but in 1847 ill health comixjlled her to revisit 
England. She returned to her work in December 1851, and again collected the 
girls who, during the interval, had been learning ill their homes. The num- 
ber then increased to 24 and 26. This work was faithfully prosecuted as the 
Lord gave strength, and when He saw fit to withdraw it, mid the much loved 
active duties were necessarily relinquished, the affectionate look, the fearful 
eye, and the aspiration of prayer, often testified that the soitl was wrest- 
ling with the Lord on behalf of these dear girls of her charge; until He 
who gave took away, and she entered into the joy of her Lord. He granted 
a youuger labourer for a short time to engage with her mother in this 
work, and she quickly learnt the language, and did much to teach the 
girls : but her most important engagements with them were in her private 
toom, where she spoke to their hearts, and taught them to pray, and to 
meet for little prayer meetings among themselves. The Lord called this 
beloved labourer also to his service above; but it is trusted that He has 
raised younger workers now, to follow in this work those who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises. T\ta labours in this school have not 
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been fruitless. Some of the girls have become members of the Church, and 
useful wives of the Native Agents of the Mission. 

The Boys' School, after the reduction in 1846, was again increased as friends 
in Enghmd provided the funds, until from 20 to 28 boys learned in it. 
Deficiency of means, paucity of Vernacular books, and a multiplicity of duties 
ever pressing on the Missionary, have prevented the instruction given in 
this school from being so thorough as has been desired. Still such a know^ 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures has been imparted as, with the blessing of God, 
has made several young men wise unto salvation. They have given themselves 
to the Lord aud to His Church, and some of them are useful labourers as 
School mastei*s and Catechists. About nine of the more able boys of the school 
who desired it, have been sent to the Nagercoil Seminary, where they prOf 
secute their studies in English. .,. 

In an account of the Trevandram Mission it would ill become me, at this 
crisis in the enlighlentaent of India, to omit a roost important fact, not in- 
deed of Mission work itself, but of that which is a valuable handmaid to 
it. His Highness the Rajah supports a large and most efficient English 
school in which the holy Scriptures are fully and freely taught to youths of the 
highest as well as of the lower Castes and ranks of life. I shall not be suspected 
of an undue desire to praise the Rajah, as I have earnestly appealed to the 
British Government against those evils in the Travancore State which oppose 
the Gospel of Christ, and deprive man of his rights : but His Highness in his 
Government and in his school comes under totally difTcrent aspects ; and I am 
fully desirous to accord to him all the credit he deserves. For a strict 
Hindu Prince, infested too as he is by the strongest Brabmiuical influence, 
not merely to allow Jhe Christian Scriptures to be freely taught in the school 
which he supports, but to do this openly and unhesitatingly, to make 
a grant of Rs. 250 for the purchase of Scriptures for the use of the school, 
aud to allow other books eminently Christian to be printed for the same 
object at His Highness' printing office, and to express his decided satis- 
faction at all this — I must emphatically say does the Rajah no small honor. 
To accord this grudginjcly would tend to check a course in which, from 
whatever motives the Rajah entered on it, every Christian must rejoice. I 
therefore especially cite His Highness, in this respect, as a witness against 
the British Indian Government, in the important case of that Government 
versus education loU/i the Bible, now under examination before the tribunal 
of the public. Mr. J. Roberts, long the excellent master of His Highness' 
school, has the honor of having introduced the Bible to it ; and he has 
lately published in the London Record newspaper a full account of the process 
by which he affected that noble Christian purpose. It was simply this ; he 
gave notice one day that on the morrow a class of all who could read 
would be formed for reading the Bible as a historical book, and that those 
who were willing couhl join it. A few Brahmin youths, on the first day, 
signified their unwillingness, and they had to sit for the hour on one side, 
unemployed. This was found to be an irksome position, and they very- 
soon by degrees came into the Bible class ; so that in about a week no 
dissentient remained. Subsequently another step was taken, and each class 
began to read tlie Bible twice a week as part of their proper work. 

Though Mr. Roberts has retired to England, the same plan is still ably 
carried out by his son Mr. C. E. Roberts. This Gentleman has kindly sup- 
plied me with the following facts. The youths in the school, heathen as well as 
others, are not satisfied with using the Scriptures which are kept in the school ; 
they take care by purchase or otherwise to obtain copies for themselves 
that they may read them also in their houses, and not unfrcquently, when 
choice is albwcd tlicm at the time of giving the rewards, they select the Holy 
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Scriptures. In 1851 a case of Bibles from Madras was opened in the school, 
and on the spot at that hour 70 copies were sold, value Hs. 35. AVithiu 
about three years from that time Rs. 100 were received by Mr. Eoberts for 
Scriptures sold to youths in that school. Such is the state of mind at 
Trevandram, among the most influential classes too, in respect to the 
possession and use of our precious volume of God's own Word, and to such 
an extent is it read in the families of many Hindus and others to whom no 
l^Iissionary could obtain access. And let me add, that what Mr. Roberts has 
done at Trcvandram, under a Hindu Rajah, without any opposition from any 
class of the people, in that stronghold of bigoted Brahmins, the Indian 
Government might fully do in their own dominions to the utmost extent they 
pleased. 

In the Trcvandram IMission the Catechists are required to be not only 
consistent members of the Church, but abo to the greatest extent practicable, 
to be possessed of all other qualifications suited to their work : and the 
necessity of continnally raising the standard of these Agents is ever kept in 
view. The Schoolmasters too are, as far as possible, men of decided* piety, and 
all of them at least professing Christians, heathens or others being on no 
account employed. The necessity of abridging has lequired the omission here 
of the details of the work of the Mission in preparing, improving, and regu- 
lating the Agents; and in attending to the varied and numerous wants of 
the people* . 

In 1848 a Native Assistant Missionary Society was formed, and it has 
constantly supported one Agent, and latterly a second also. This amount of ef- 
fort, in a comparatively small Mission and by a poor people, proves that 
the duty of communicating the blessings which they Jiave received by the 
Gospel, has not been inculcated on them in vain. The Native Agents have 
spent much money in the purchase of books : in one year, 1854, they thus 

expended Rs. 105^. 

The present Missionary and his late beloved wife, as long as she was 
spared to him, have always been the sole laborers in a field where a mul- 
tiplicity of duties has pressed upon them; and since 1850 he has had 
the charge of Quilon also. And he feels that he falls very short in the 
discharge of the onerous duties of both these stations. He, however, has 
sought to urge the importance of these Malayalim Missions, and their 
claims to extended support, on the attention of the Directors ; and feels thank- 
ful that they have been admitted by them. But while they acknowledged 
the propriety of the appeals made to them for more European laborers in 
these Missions, and promised to provide them, they have hitherto been com- 
pelled by the low state of their funds to defer sending them. There is, 
however, in the determination recently formed to send more Missionaries to 
India, reason to hope that they will be able to fulfill their promises to 
their Malayalim Missions ; and the solitary Missionary who has now the 
charge of them anxiously looks for the time when liis hands will be strengthened. 

He commits these Missions with confidence to the Lord of the harvest, hum- 
lily thanking Him for the blessing He has already granted, and for the souls 
here brought to Christ ; and earnestly praying that the Son of God will soon 
destroy the works of the devil in Trcvandram, and, by the mighty power of 
His Word and Spirit, convert this place which is now full of all the horrors of 
idolatry, the very seat of Satan, into a city of righteousness, purified and glo- 
rious as the temple of the Lord. 

Statistical tables accompany this notice showing the yearly state of the 
Mission from their commencement down to 1857, and the contributions for 
several objects made in them. At the end of 1857> the total number of 
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adherents in the Trevandram Mission was 1511, with an average attendance 
at worship of 982. From its commencement, 10 i adults and 9G children 
have been baptized. The number of Church members was 78, and in 
March last six more were admitted. There are 13 Chapels, and four temporary 
buildings in which worship is conducted ; the latter were put up by the 
people. Village jschools 13, with 283 boys, and 64 j^irls. Two Boardinsr 
Schools, one with 23 boys, the other with 26 girls. There arc employed 17 
Catechists, 11: Schoolmasters, and one Schoolmistress. 

JOHN COX. 
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MISSIONS OF THE BASEL SOCIETY 

IN CANARA AND MALABAH. 

B^ THE Rev. W. Hocu. 

When, throun;h the charter of 1833, India was thrown open to Foreign 
as well as British settlers, the Committee of the German Basel Evangeli- 
cal Missionary Society felt itself called upon to commence a Mission in one 
of those parts of India which had not yet been occupied by other labour- 
ers. They were directed to the western coast, and to the province of 
Canara in the first instance. In October 1834, the first three brethren 
arrived and settled at ^Mangalore. In 1837, a second province, the southern 
Mahratta country, was occupied by the commencement of a Mission at 
Dharwar. In 1839, one of our brethren established himself at Pellicherry 
in the province of Malabar, In I8'i6, a fourth field, the Neilgherries, was 
taken up, and we trust that we shall soon be permitted to call Coorg 
our fifth Mission district, where a station was established in 1853, but 
under difiiculties which must be arranged before it can be fully adopted by 
our Committee. 

The number of stations, scattered over these five districts, amounts at 
present to fourteen. Of these tliree are situated in Canara, viz. Man»;alore, 
Alulkei and Udapi. Besides them Honoie and Shimoga were occupied for 
a time in connexion with the Ounara Mission, and, though relinquished at 
present, will be taken up again as soon as circumstances permit. In the 
southern Mahratta country five stations have been established, viz., Dharwar, 
Hubli, Bettigherri, Malasamudra and GuleJgud. In ^lalabar we have four 
stations, viz., Cannanore, Tellicherry, Chombala and Calicut, besides Pal- 
ghaut, where a Missionary will settle in the course of the year. The 
Neilgherries and Coorg count each for one station. 

Since 1834, altogether sixty-eight brethren, including two Native Mis- 
sionaries, have been supported iu our Mission. Five of them have died 
at their stations, besides three Missionaries' wives. Seventeen have left 
the Mission for other engagements, two of whom have since departed 
this life. Four brethren are recruiting their health at home, and 
forty-two brethren, fifteen of whom are married, are engaged at the present 
time in active service at our different stations. Nine of them are lay breth- 
ren. Tlie provinces and districts occupied by our ^fission being inhabited 
by about three and a half millions of people^ we have thus on an average 
one Missionary to eighty thousand souls. 
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Between 1834 and 1840 eighteen brethren arrived in our Mission, but 
only five of them are still of our number. From 1841 to 184G fifteen 
brethren were sent out, eight of whom continue with us, and four are at 
home on account of their health. In 1847 and 1848, we received no re- 
inforcements, but from 1849 to -1855 seventeen brethren joined us, eleven 
of whom are still of our number. During the last two years we have 
been clieercd by the arrival of eighteen new brethren. 

The present number of our Converts on all our stations amounts to 
2,060. Of these 948 are communicants. Canara has 769 baptized Native 
Christians in connexion with us; the southern Mahratta country 210, Mala* 
bar 1,018, the Neilgherries 29, and Coorg 34. 

Our various School establishments are attended by 2,585 pupils. Of these 
485 belong to Canara, 714 to the southern Mahratta country, 1,189 to 
Malabar, 78 to the Neilgherries and 119 to Coorg, More than one-fourth 
of our pupils are Christians, and about one-sixth are girls. 

We are assisted by sixty-three Catechists and Christian Schoolmasters, 
atid eight Schoolmistresses. Forty-one heathen Schoolmasters still continue 
in our pay, though we anxiously desire as soon as possible to replace 
them by Christians, 

From October 1851 to May 1852, our Mission was visited and examined 
by the Bev. J. Joscnhans, the Principal of our Bcisel Seminary, who had 
been deputed by our Committee for that purpose. 

After this general outline, it falls to my task to give a more detailed 
account of our Missions in the Canara and Malabar provinces, and in Coorg, 
while the brethren Kies and Moerike have furnished separate papers on tho 
Missions in the southern Mahratta countiy, and on .the Neilghenies, with 
which they are respectively connected. 

Can A HA. — The area of Canara is 8360 square miles, very nearly the same as that 
of the kingdom of Wilrttemburg, whence most of our Missionaries- have 
come.* The population amounts to upwards of eleven hundred thousand, of 
which upwards of nine hundred thousand live below the Ghauts. 

For north Canara above the Ghauts very little has been done hitherto by 
our Mission besides occasionally preaching the Gospel in its' towns and vil- 
lafi;es, though our attention has been repeatedly directed to Sircy, its ca- 
pital, for the establishment of a station. 

In north Canara below the Ghauts, Honore has been twice occupied, from 
1845 to 1847, and again from 1852 to 1856. Notwithstanding the inter- 
ruptions of our laboiu*s and the general inaccessibility of its Roman Catho- 
lic and Konkani inhabitants, some fruits of this Mission have been gathered 
in, and but recently signs have come to our knowledge which led us to 
expect a still richer harvests 

South Canara, to which our labours have been chiefly limited, is inhabited 
by about six hundred thousand souls. Here our labours are much hindered 
by a strange medley of langua^ices. Not to speak of the sixteen or more 
langua^res occasionally heard at Mangalore, the Missionary ought to know, at 
least, Tulu, Canarese, Konkani, and Hindustani, in order to converse freely 
with all the classes of Natives. Canarese is the literary language of the 
province, being generally taught in schools, and made use of in reading and 
writing. Tulu is no doubt the prevailing language of south Canard} nvhich. 



* It has been calculated by a most competent authority in Mission Statistics that 
'Wuritcmburg has friniishcd about tbo tenth part of all Protestant Missionaries now living, 
thougb its Protestant inhabitants form but. the sixtieth part of all Protestant Christians. 
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in consequence, is frequently called the Tulu country^ It is tlie langtiagc 
of the bigoted Tulu Brahraans, as well as of the farmers, toddy-drawers, 
fishermen, and of most of the lower classes in these parts. Though it has 
some old remains of literature, and its characters ore nearly the same as 
those of the Malaydlira, it is no longer written ; and, with the exception of 
a few Christian books, in use among our Converts, and printed with Canarese 
characters, Tulu books are altogether unknown* The Tulu people live scat* 
tered all over the country, every family on its own farm. They are given 
to the worship of demons, and are on the whole vei7 illiterate, uncommonly 
stubborn, and wedded to their old customs. Konkani is the language of the 
most intelligent and wealthy classes of Brahmans. It is a dialect of the 
Mahratta without any literature whatever. The books they make use of are 
almost exclusively written in Canarese. There is moreover a very influential 
lloman Catholic population in south Cnnara, with a Bishop and three Churches 
at Mangalore, and several Churches in the vicinity. Their language is princi- 
pally Konkani. A considerable number of Mohammedans, speaking Hindustani, 
are met with all over the province, especially in the bazaars. 

If any where, a systematic plan of itinerancy seems to be necessary in the 
Tulu country, where the bulk of the population cannot be brought under the 
influence of the Gospel, except by being followed to their farms and houses. 
It is a matter of joy, therefore, that the brother who more than any other 
has repeatedly endeavoured to pursue such a plan, whenever other engage- 
ments did not prevent him, has of late been set apart for this work. It 
is clear that in such cases simple discussions are the principal means of 
bringing the Gospel nigh to the people. Street preaching, however, is not 
neglected whenever opportunities ofler. At Mangalore especially it is regu- 
larly attended to, where from a school room in a central position of the 
town the Gospel is preached to the passers-by on fixed days and hours 
of the week, so that the people may always know the time beforehand. 
They are invited to hear by means of a hymn sung with some Catechists. 
After a short prayer suitable passages are read from the Word of God, 
fither in Canarese or in T\ilu, according to circumstances, and pressed 
as much as possible upon the hearer's memory if not upon his heart. The 
whole is concluded with a hymn and prayer. Another opportunity of preach- 
ing the Gospel to the very poorest is offered every Saturday when rice is dis- 
tributed to three hundred, or more, destitute people. At places, moreover, 
where no medical man is at hand, our Missionaries arc much aided by 
the medical knowledge, though limited of course, which they had an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring in our Basel Seminary. They are thus often enabled 
to speak of the one thing needful to such as resort to them with their 
bodily complaints. Among the lower classes our Converts have also been 
of great service in bringing others under the influence of the Gospel. 

With regard to the upper classes we find it more difficult to get access 
to them. In this respect especially, our schools for heathen children are 
most valuable. Canarese schools for heathen boys have been maintained 
nt Mangalore almost from the beginning of our Mission. At present we 
have but two, attended by about sixty boys, who regularly read the Bible 
and are made to commit many passages from it to memory, in the hope 
that these words of life will be brought home to them at some future 
time. Since 1839 we have had an English School at Mangalore. In 1843, 
three of its pupils were converted and have since become valuable assist- 
ants — especially one of them who was subsequently, from 1846 to 1851, 
educated in our Basel Seminary, for the ministry, and is now a beloved 
fellow-missionary of ours. Since then,^ several times, boys have expressed a 
desire of becoming Christians, but were prevented by their friends. The 
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leaven of tbe Word of God is, liovrever, evidently working in many. In 
1851, all the Brahman boys left the school, because they would not allow 
low-caste boys to sit with them on the same form ; though they never ob- 
jected to be placed by the side of such of them as had become Christi- 
ans. After some time they returned, and since then all Caste distinctions in the 
intercourse of our pupils, when at school, have been entirely overcome. Fines 
for irregular attendance and monthly school-fees have been introduced and 
are readily paid. The school has become the nucleus of an improved school 
education based upon the Word of God, and its influence has spread to 
some degree over all Canura. It is only recently that we have succeeded 
in opening schools for heathen girls. We possess now two of them at 
Mangalore, attended by about thirty girls, chiefly children of respectable 
Brahmans. They learn to read and write Canarese, and commit Bible-texts 
to memory, without receiving rewards or presents for the purpose of en- 
suring their attendance. 

By the distribution of books and tracts less can be done in our part? 
tlian elsewhere, our reading population being very limited. Still efforts are 
being made to place our publications as much as possible in the hands 
of all who can -read ; and Colporteurs, or rather hawkers, are sent in different 
directions to offer them for sale. The ** Canarese Messenger," a newspaper 
which we have published since July last year, will, we trust, likewise 
contribute towards preparing a way for the Gospel of Christ. 

Such is our method of preparing the soil and sowing the seed. 

The first converts of our Mission were baptized at Mangalore in 1837. 
At the close of 184<0 our little Church consisted of eight Communicants 
and eleven children. Seven catechumens were under instruction. The fire 
which was kindled at Mangalore spread chiefly in a northern direction, 
and in 1843 a second station was established at Midkei, twenty miles 
north of Mangalore. In 184-5 there were 324« baptized Tulu Christians in 
our Mission. In 1850, they had increased to 120, of whom 180 were 
Communicants^ and in 1855 our converts amounted to 796. About this 
time it was thought advisable to take up Udapi, the stronghold of Tulu 
Brahmanism and the residence of the eight Tulu swamies, twenty miles, 
north of Mulkei, and to form there a northern centre of our Tulu Mission, 
several out stations along the coast having been established up to its 
neighbourhood. The erection of this station met with uncommon opposition. 
The Mission house was set on fire in December 1855, and the Church 
was destroyed in like manner in March 1856. The Mission house has 
since been rebuilt, and the hostility of the bigoted inhabitants of Udapi 
lias so far waned, that our Missionaries can attend to the preaching of 
the Gospel without molestation on their part. In 1856 our census mentioned 
8-11 converts, not including 5i catechumens under instruction for baptism. 
Since then, however, the numbers have become less, our census of 1857 
giving only 830 converts, and our present census but 709. 

We cannot wonder at this decrease, if we remember how the founder of 
several of our Tulu congregations, who left us at the beginning of 1856, 
did not for years walk in the liglit, and thus was unable to lead others 
to the light. Caring more for numbers than for spiritual life, he admitted 
many to baptism who ought never to have been baptized, and church dis- 
cipline grew necessarily lax in his hands, though he was able to hide the 
real state of things from his fellow-labourers. Since then it has been our 
arduous task to rouse many of our Christians from a state of spiritual 
lethargy into which they had sunk by degrees, and to maintain church discipline with 
greater strictness than ever. In consequence many forsool( us, and others who had 
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shown a desire to join us, kept aloof. We do not regret these results. On the 
contrary we thank our Lord for such sifting years, as earnests of future blessings^ 
which will not fail us from the time that the accursed things are removed by which ' 
His way has been obstructed. In the meanwhile many of our people have 
learned, that something more than a formal attention to the means of grace 
and an outward accommodation to the demands of Christianity is required; 
and though we still regret to observe a great want of spiritual life in many 
of our Tulu converts, we see on the other hand that the Lord has hb peo- 
ple among them, and our drooping hearts are often cheered by witnessing 
their steadfastness. Of others who preceded us we have reason to hope, that 
they will be found among those who have washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. We find moreover, by comparing the 
present number of Communicants whith those of two years ago, that herein 
at least an increase has been vouchsafed to us as an evidence that the Lord 
has not withdrawn his blessing. While in 1856 we had 329 communicants, 
869 of our converts are at present in full enjoyment of the privileges of 
church membership. This is the more encouraging, as we endeavour as much 
as possible in the week preceding the Lord's Supper to speak with every 
adult and ascertain the state of his heart before he is admitted to the Lord^s 
Table. In general it is our rule to be strict, especially at the bea;inning, and 
to reject every thing which appears to have a taste of the old heathenish 
leaven. We are aware of the danger of entering into capitulations with the 
enemy concerning matters which indiscriminately have been thought innocent, 
as old customs of the country. Still more are we impressed with the force 
of the latter part of our Scriptural direction, ** Teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.*' At the same time we anxiously 
desire to blend strictness more and more with love, and to feed our flocks, be- 
cause we love the Lord Jesus, the great Shepherd of the sheep. 

Much stress is necessarily laid on the education of our Christian children. 
As early as 1887 a Boarding School for boys was set up at Mangalore, 
with the intention of training the best qualified among them for School- 
masters and Catechists. In 1848 this school was broken up. The most 
advanced lads were formed into a Catechist class ; — others were apprenticed 
to different trades, and the younger pupils were received into a newly es- 
tablished Orphan School. Our first Catechist class was under training from 
1848 to 1852. They received their instruction chiefly in Canarese. Eight 
of them are still in our employ, as Catechists and Schoolmasters. From 
1852 to 1856 a second class was under preparation for these offices. An 
experiment of teaching them German had to be abandoned before their course 
of instruction was concluded. Five of our present Catechists and School- 
masters were supplied by this class, while its best qualified pupil prepares 
himself for the ministry in our Basel Seminary. A third class, opened in 
1856 with seven youths, was dissolved in April 1857, its two most pro- 
raising pupils having died of Cholera, and most of the remaining lads being 
of so doubtful a character that we were obliged to dismiss them. From 
the want of qualified youths for this School, a Preparatory class has been 
formed in the meanwhile of eleven boys from fourteen to sixteen years of 
age, in the hope that some among them may hereafter prove fit to be 
trained for Catechists and Schoolmasters. Others of our Native Assistants 
have prepared themselves under the direction of their special Pastors. This 
latter practice we believe to be preferable in cases of Converts of some 
standing and age. Both systems have proved successful in some cases, and 
failed in others. 

As far as practicable all our Christian boys are brought up by their 
parents, unless the latter prove unfit to be entrusted with the education of 

L 
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tbeir children. In such cases tliey are received into our Orphanage for boys 
at Mulkei, in which fifty boys live at present. With regard to girls, we 
believe that, in most cases, there is still too great a want of Christian 
decency among our Converts to allow girls to grow up in their own families. 
With exceptions, which however become more frequent from year to year, 
they are brought up in our Girls' Boarding School at Mangalore, containing 
at present siity-eight girls. Wherever a small congregation has been collect- 
ed we endeavour to open a Parochial School under a Christian Schoolmaster^ 
all the children of our Converts, both boys and girls, being bound to 
attend the school from the 6th to the 14th year. If there are but a few 
children, boys and girls are together ; otherwise we prefer the sexes to be 
separated. These schools have peculiar claims to our attention, as they to- 
gether with our Boarding Schools must become more and more the nurseries 
of our future Assistants, and of an improved family life in our congregations. 

To supply our Converts and schools with the most necessary books, the 
New Testament has been translated into Tulu, of which a second and 
revised addition is in the press. Collections of Bible Stories, and Bible 
Tracts, as well as Catechisms have been published both in Cnnarese and 
Tulu. A Liturgy in Canarese has just left the press, and its translation 
into Tulu is being prepared. A Commentary on the Harmony of the 
Gospels, and a collection of 161 hyrons, translated chiefly from the German, 
have been printed in Canarese, besides some books and tracts for more 
general use. 

Our Industrial department forms a peculiar feature of our Mission. As 
early as 1839 the necessity was felt of furnishing many of our Converts with 
the means of maintaining themselves by the labour of their hands, besides 
providing some suitable occupation for our Catechumens when under proba- 
tion, and for the boys of our Boarding School. Being the members of 
a family living, to a great extent, crowdol together under one roof, and 
being dependent on the headman who in every respect is the manager of the 
family estate, our Converts generally lose employment, subsistence and lodgings 
from the moment of their declaring themselves for Christ, and cannot con- 
tinue with their friends, unless the whole family and the headman in par- 
ticular become Christians at the same time. Most of them being, more* 
over, toddy-drawers, and the produce of our cocoanut trees being almost ex- 
dusively consumed in toddy and arrack, we cannot help setting our face 
against this occupation. Trials were made to prepare sugar from the toddy, 
but with little success, the expense of fuel being too great. Cocoanut s 
grown in the country, and oil prepared on the spot can scarcely compete 
with these articles when imported from parts where living is cheaper than 
on our coast, on which the great export of rice enhances the price of all pro- 
visions. Under these circumstances we could not shrink from the task of 
providing an independent livelihood for our Converts. 

A first effort was made in 1840, when a large piece of ground close to 
Mangalore, with some public buildings, destroyed by the Coorg insurgents 
in 1837, was purchased by a friend and presented to our Mission. At 
first a coffee plantation was tried, but soon given up as a failure. The ' 
ruined buildings, however, were repaired and enlarged, and are at present 
inhabited by the brethren in charge of our industrial undertakings, and 
occupied by our workshops. In the compound, to which another piece of 
ground was added, a Christian village sprung up in the course of time 
containing at present twenty-one houses and 198 inhabitants. The first work- 
shop established on these premises, was that of a lithographic press in 1841, to 
which two typographic presses have since been added. It occupies at piesent 
twenty-one workmen, chiefly Christians. In 1845 a book binder's shop was 
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combined with it. This branch is now carried on at Maogalore, by one of 
our converts on his own account, while some of our former apprentices have 
set up similar shops at other stations. 

In 1850 two lay-brethren arrived to teach our Converts some new trades. 
Watch and clock making was commenced. A carpenter's and smith's shop 
was set up. In 1852, however, the latter was abandoned, its superintendent 
leaving our Mission. In 1854, watch and clock making also was given up, 
being found not suited to the capacities and requirements of our people. 

Much more satisfactory results were attained by a workshop for weavers. 
In 1847 a first trial was made with a European loom. In 1851 a lay brother 
arrived to introduce European improvements, when table-cloths, napkins, hand- 
kerchiefs, turbans. Native dresses, &c. were manufactured, and began to 
command a brisk sale. Our European weaver being obliged frequently to 
travel about in order to introduce the same improvements at other stations, 
an assistant was sent to him last year. Thirty European looms are now 
at work at Mangalore, and forty-eight Christians have thus the means 
provided of maintaining themselves by the labour of their hands. They 
are paid not by the time, but by the work. One disadvantage, however, 
was the necessary result of our success in this branch. Weaving, when 
carried on in the old Native fashion, proving from year to year less re- 
munerative, many weavers determined to become Christians. They were indis- 
criminately received at the time above alluded to, when Church discipline 
had grown lax at Mangalore, and have since given us much trouble by their 
inconsistent life. Still even among these a considerable change for the better 
has become visible of late. 

In 1854 another lay-brother arrived, thoroughly acquainted with mercantile 
affairs, to take general charge of our industrial undertakings and of the 
Mission treasury. A shop was set up and flourishes under his care. A 
successful trial of growing silk has been lately made by him, and promises 
fair to open a new resource to our Boarding Schools and women. This 
brother has also relieved us of the management of several Endowment Funds* 
By the munificent present of a friend, a Church Fund for Mangalore was 
formed, and similar funds were subsequently collected for other stations. 
Out of the Sunday collections and occasional presents poor-funds arose. A 
liberal Prince of Germany, who used to pay half the expense of the Manga- 
lore Catechist School, presented us with an Endowment fund for this insti- 
tution, and a similar provision is being made for our orphanage at Mulkei* 
A widow and orphan fund for our Catechists has of late been set up, every 
Catechist beiDg bound to contribute to it 2^- per cent, of his annual income. 
These funds are generally laid out in cocoanut gardens and paddy fields, 
and as long as we have Christians practised in farming, they have the 
preference. Many of our farmers, however, are heathens or Mohammedans. 
Boys of our Boarding School are under training for this kind of work. 

In all these concerns our lay brethren prove of intrinsic value, as they 
relieve us more and more of all secular affairs in connection with our congre- 
gations. Our experience fully coincides with what we read in Acts vi. We 
find that it is not advisable to combine the ministry of the Word with serving 
tables. If any where, here, division of labour is necessary. But we had to 
learn first that our object cannot be obtained so long as ordained Missionaries, 
as such, are placed above the lay brethren ; for if so, the latter will not 
only fail to command the necessary respect on the part of the Natives, but the 
former also will be continually forced by appeals of the converts to take notice 
of their secular affairs. Only when ordained and unordained brethren are 
placed on the same footing, and a Christian spirit of co-operation exists among 
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south of Tellicherry. Gradually a small congregation was collected at this 
place, which in 1849 amounted to twenty-four adults and fifteeu children. 
As this little flock claimed the constant attention of the brother who had 
been the principal means of collecting it, he settled, that year, in the 
midst of them. 

In the same year the church of workmen, collected on a neighbouring 
plantation and up to the time attended to by the brethren of Tellicherry, 
was connected with Cannanore upon the transfer of its principal pastor to 
that station. These poor Pulayas, when for the first time partaking of the 
Lord's Supper at Cannanore together with the European and Native Christ- 
ians of that Church, were moved to tears by this new evidence of their 
having become full partakers with the commonwealth of Israel, and felt greatly 
strengthened in faith. 

In 1850 the brethren at Calicut were much grieved by the defection of 
the Nayadi colonists at Kodakal. Mussulman priests carried them away with 
their enticements, and they were circumcised. Fireworks and processions, in which 
the Nayadi children were carried about in palanquins, announced the triumph 
of Mohammedanism. The colony has since been peopled by other converted 
Cemiilies; and a Christian village, though not inhabited by Nayadi converts 
as origmally intended, has sprung up at the place. 

In 1851, Taliparambu, the stronghold of Brahmanism in North Malabar, 
and the centre of idolatry in these parts, as well as F^Ighaut in the southernmost 
district of the province, were occupied as outstations of Cannanore, and thus 
the extremes of Malabar brought within the compass of our Mission. 

In 1856 a native brother who for years had approved himself as a most 
efficient Catechists was set apart for the ministir and ordained at Cannanore ; 
but before many months elapsed the Lord saw fit to take him unto him- 
self. 

In 1857 our connexion with the plantation in the vicinity of Cannanore 
and Tellicherry came to a close. Most of the converted workmen left the 
place in consequence, and cast themselves upon the care of the Mission- 
aries at Cannanore. They have since been settled at Chuva in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of that station. 

Our Malay^lim congregations have continued steadily to grow from year 
to year in number, and we trust also in life and grace, notwithstanding 
many shortcomings and backslid ings. In 1852, when they were visited by 
our principal, Mr. Josenhans, they numbered altogether 660 Native Christians, 
of whom 377 belonged to Cannanore, 95 to Tellicherry, 61 to Chombala, 
and 127 to Calicut. Since then they have increased to 1018, of whom 491 
are communicants. Cnnnanore numbers at present 391, Tellicherry 167, 
Chombala 124, and 336 Native Christians. 

In order to provide our converts with the me^ns of supporting themselves 
by the work of their hands, weaving establishments have been set up at 
Cannanore, Tellicherry and Calicut. Tellicherry possesses, moreover, a litho- 
graphic press which has done good service to the Mission since its establish- 
ment by furnishing our converts and schools, as well as the Malay^m people 
in general, with a considerable number of useful books and tracts. A new 
translation of the New Testament and of part of the Old, a Liturgy, Bible 
Stories, a Harmony of the four Gospels, a collection of 245 Hymns, a Church 
History, a General History, a Grammar, a Collection of Bible tracts for 
schools and many other works have been published in Malayilim. A book- 
binder's shop has been connected with the printing office. Chombala has 
a fishery, and at C/alicut there is a carpenter's shop imder the management 
of a lay brother sent out for that special purpose.' 
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There are four out-Biations connected with Cannanore one of which, P^l- 
ghaut, will now become a regular station. Tellicherry has one, Chombala 
two, and Calicut three out-stations. With several of them considerable farms 
are connected, by which many of our Converts find suitable employments. 
Some of them, however, especially in the south, have succeeded, to our 
great joy, in establishing themselves altogether independently of the Mission, 
as far as their secular affairs are concerned. 

For the education of our Christian children an orphanage for boys at 
Tellicherry with 43 pupils, and two Boarding Schools for girls at Chombala 
and Calicut, with 64 and 50 inmates respectively, are maintained. Besides 
them, Parochical schools have been established in connexion with most 
Malay^lim stations and out-stations. The number of our Christian children, 
both boys and girls, under regular school instruction amounts at present 
to upwards of three hundred. There is moreover since last year, a pros- 
pering class of eight youths at Tellicherry, preparing themselves for the 
office of Malaydlim Catechists and Schoolmasters. For some years an English 
school existed at Calicut, but was closed again, from want of labourers. 
During the last two years English schools have been opened at Tellicherry and 
Cannanore, attended at present by 269 scholars and an English school will 
be opened at I^ghaut ere long. Fourteen Vernacular schools are main- 
tained in connexion with our different Malayaiim stations attended by 651 
boys and 29 girls. 

Thirteen Missionaries are at present engaged in the work of this Mission. 
Four are stationed at Cannanore, three at Tellicherry, two at Chombala, and 
four at Calicut. Four of them are married and two are lay brethren. 
One of our Missionaries in Malabar has laboured in our Mission without 
interruption for upwards of 20 years, ». e, since 1834. Another arrived 
in 1840, a third m 1841, a fourth in 1842, none of whom have as yet 
visited Europe again to recruit their health. Of the remaining nine brethren, 
one joined the Mission in 1851, another in 1854, and a fourth in 1856, 
while five arrived in the course of last year. They are assisted by 37 
Catechists and Christian Schoolmasters, ^yt Schoolmistresses and fifteen hea- 
then Schoolmasters. 

On the whole, the Malabar district has been the most fruitful of our 
Mission fields. Several Christian colonies have sprung up, and our stations 
and out-stations compass the whole length of the province. Still that which 
has been accomplished is but a small beginning, and if Malabar shall ever 
be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea, and it cer- 
tainly will be in due time, the beginning appears almost nothing in comparison 
to that which remains to be done. Therefore we cry with regard to this 
province also, " Come Lord Jesus 1" 

CooBO. — Brother Moegling, the founder of the Coorg Mission, has been 
unfortunately prevented from attending our Conference by his determination 
to visit Europe in order to arrange with our Home Committee all tho.se 
difficulties, by which their adoption of this Mission field has been prevented 
hitherto. I therefore add a few words in order to give a short sketch of 
the origin and history of his work among the inhabitants of the Coorg 
monntains, who form a most interesting section of the Canarese population 
in Southern India. 

In October 1852, a Native of Coorg applied to Brother Moegling, then 
at Mangalore, for further instruction with the desire of becoming a Chris- 
tian. Gradually the mists of Hindu philosophy in which his mind had 
been enwrapped for years, gave way to the sober Word of God, and a 
change having become discernible in him he was baptized on the 6th of 
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January 1853. Brother Moegling's health having been much impaired for 
years, he resolved on returning to Europe about that time, but first desired 
to see Stephanas, his new convert, settled on his family property and among 
his own people. Stephanas, was gladlv received by his wife and children, 
who were baptized on the fourth of March of the same year. Brother 
Moegling feeling his health improve in the bracing climate of the Coorg 
mountains, and finding a door opened before him for the preacling of the 
Gospel, was induced to prefer labouring among these mountaineers to the 
prospect of visiting his Native country. Knowing, however, that our Home 
Committee was already pledged to begin several other stations, and the funds 
at their disposal being at the time much depressed, he felt it his duty 
to commence this Mission on his own responsibility. At Almanda, Mission 
premises with a Church were erected ; and, in June J 854, the first sermon 
was preached in the latter to the infant congregation, which had in the 
meanwhile been increased by some new converts. 

In 1855, an English school was commenced Bt Mercara, and the Supreme 
Government granted a liberal sum for its maintenance. In December 1856, 
a considerable number of Holaga families, about 130 souls in 20 families, 
resolved on forsaking the worship of their dreaded demons, and seeking 
admission into the Christian Church. They were settled at Murkati where 
a coffee plantation was commenced. Some forsook the Mission again. Most 
of tliem, however, are still under probation and continue to enjoy Christian 
instruction and discipline. According to the last census the Coorg Mission 
numbers 34 baptized Christians and about 102 Catechumens. Twenty-nine 
children attend the Parochial School established for the education of the 
children of the converts, and the English school at Merc&ra numbers 90 pupils. 
The expenses of this Mission have been defrayed hitherto from contributions 
specially collected in this country for this object. Of late, however, they 
have fallen off very considerably, and the Mission is involved in difficulties* 
We trust, however, that Brother Moegling's present visit to Europe will prove 
successful in bringing about a satisfactory arrangement of the affairs of his 
Mission, and our prayer is, that the first gleam of light we have seen 
appear over these mountains, may speedily be succeeded by the bright 
morning of Coorg's day of grace I 

W. HOCH. 



MISSION OP THE BASEL SOCIETY, 

IN THE SOUTHERN MAHRATTA COUNTRY. 

By the Bev. G. Kies. 

The Mission from which I have come as a delegate is in the sonthern 
Mahratta country, which is a province in the Bombay Presidency, and 
which is thus designated by the British Gk>vemment on account of its being 
the most southern part of the country formerly ruled by Mahratta Princes, 
or of Maharashta proper. Having regard, however, to the language, it be- 
longs to the northern part of the Canarese country, Canarese being the 
language spoken by all the people, except a few Mahrattas who have come 
in and settled in the north-western comer of the province. 

Our Mission consists o^ five stations as follow: 1. Dhanoar. 2. HubU^ 
twelve miles south east from Dkanoar, 3. MdUamudra^ and 4. Bettigherri^ 
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ibirty-two and thirty-six miles east from Hoobly. 5. Ouledagidda^ ^fty miles 
north from those two places. 

Besides Belgaum^ occupied by our brethren of the London Society, there 
is no other Missionary station in the province. 

1. Dharwar was commenced by our Society in 1837, in consequence of 
a former Collector, whose Christian zeal had already coUected a small con- 
gregation of Tamil camp-followers there, having, I suppose, bequeathed an 
earnest request for Missionaries to his widow, from whom it nltiinately reached 
our Society at Basel. 

From the beginning, the Missionaries at Dharwar hare carried on preach- 
ing in the bazaar, and frequent tours in the surrounding country. They 
have also kept a number of Vernacular schools in the town and some neigh- 
bouring villages. For some years, they also had an English school, besides 
an orphan institution for girls. But notwithstanding all these efforts, the 
Canarese congregation there, at the present time, after the lapse of fully 
twenty years, is very small and weak. For, in addition to the natural hard- 
ness and sterility of the ground hitherto in the southern Mahratta country 
generally, Dharwar, the civil and military station of the Collectorate, has 
to suffer very much from the bad examples and influence of ungodly Europeans ; 
besides which, there is a small congregation of Tamil camp-followers who 
give so much trouble and grief to their pastor, that they may be regarded, 
perhaps, more as a hindrance to Canarese inquirers than otherwise. Whilst 
on our own side, too frequent changes of labourers, occasioned by sickness 
and other causes, have been a great drawback^ and a serious obstacle to 
better success. 

2. Hubli, the flourishing principal trading town of the province, with 
about 50,000 inhabitants, was taken up by our Society in 1839. Scarcely 
a year had elapsed before the Missionaries there were privileged to baptize 
ikree Canarese converts, the first-fiiiits of our Mission in the southern 
Mahratta country. After that, however, no additions were made for several 
years, partly in consequence of the repeated changes of labourers, from which 
also this station had to suffer at first. But some time afterwards a number 
of young men became Christians, and they have recently been joined bv 
several others, so that now there is an interesting congregation there, which 
gives us hopes for a better future. 

It was in the year 1840, that a number of men from several villages 
and towns to the east of Hubli came to the Missionaries there, declaring 
that they were the deputies of several thousands of the members of a sect, 
who called themselves ** Kalagndnis^^* because they adhered to the prophecies 
of some old Shastra, according to which Giirus would come from the 
west, teaching the people heavenly tmth and introducing new laws and new 
usages into the country. These prophecies they now believed to be fulfil- 
ling by the arrival of the teachers of the Christian religion. 

To the new Missionaries such an invitation was, of course, only too wel- 
come. From want of experience they could not share the serious doubts and 
misgivings of their elder and more cautious brethren at Belgaum, to whom 
these people had previously applied. AVhen our Missionaries first visited their 
villages and towns, hundreds and thousands declared themselves ready to 
become Christians, if they could only dwell together in places of their own. 
They therefore asked the Missionaries to take from Government, for this 
purpose, some towns and villages, as Zemindars. Of course, the Missionaries 

K 
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neither would nor could go so far as this; but, in order to give an oppor^- 
tunity to the sincere and to facilitate their coming forward, they determined 
upon the establishment of a settlement at Malasamudra for the cultivators, and 
of another at Bettigherri for the weavers. This was the origin of these 
two stations in 1841* But alas! no sooner had the Missionaries settled 
at these two places than they had the great mortification of finding out 
that the whole of the Kalagnana movement was nothing more than deep-laid 
irandalent plan of a few cunning Hindu rogues, who, in this way, tried to 
idee advantage of the inexperience of the Missionaries. For as soon as they 
found out, that they could not obtain their real objects, they, together with 
all their followers, at once broke off all connexion with the Missionaries, and 
left the latter alone in their newly built houses. 

After this heart-rending disappointment our brethren tried to make them- 
selves useful amongst the heathen by preaching and establishing schools in 
the usual way. In addition to these regular efforts the Missionary at 
Bettigherri thought it desirable to trouble himself very mneh with the family 
aud social affairs of the people, in the way of a justioe of the peace, 
with the view of thus making them more inclined to receive the Gospel* 
But instead of seeing the fond hopes of his well meaning heart realized, all 
he accomplished by ten years' toil was, that, when leaving his station on 
account of failing health, he reaped a rich harvest of praise from all the 
inhabitants, but not one Christian had been made by all these efforts. Since 
then the station has been recruited by fresh strength, and during the past few 
years a little congregation has been gathered, principally from the weavers with 
which an orphan school for girls is counted. 

At Malasamudra, after its first destination, as a Mission colony for the 
cultivators from the Kalagn^nis, had been frustrated by the sad default of these 
people, the Missionaries carried on a little farm together with a sugar manu- 
nctory on a small scale. But they saw little visible fruits of their labours 
until about three years ago, when, in consequence of the drought and scarcity 
of food to the east of us, several crowds of poor people took refuge in the 
Mission colony for a time, of whom afterwards a number was baptized. 
These, together with two families, who came over from Honore, with the 
consent of their pastors, our brethren at Bellary, and settled at Malasamudra, 
form now a small Christian congregation. To this an orphan school for boys is 
attached, so that now, after the long trial of our patience, we may entertain 
better hopes for the taUae regarding this station also. 

Our youngest station in the southern Mahratta country is Guledagudda^ 
which was commenced in 1851. Most of the members of the Christian con- 
gregation there formeriy belonged to a sect who call themselves disciples of the 
•• Guru Nudi" or " Word of the Teacher." The founder of it lived about 
three hundred years ago at Kodekali, near Shorapore, on the banks of the 
Krishna. Having been bom as a Lingaite at Humpi, he made himself 
acquainted with the Shastras of the Mohammedans and travelled through the 
country as a preacher of '*one God," and of the way of the ''caste-less." 
The Shastras which are ascribed to him contain a curious mixture of V^- 
dantic pantheism and some Mohammedan ideas and prophecies, combined 
with the traditions and Kalagn&nas of the Lingaites, the chief point of which 
h the expected re-appearance of Chanabasava, one of the chief founders of 
Lingaitiim. This popular prophecy the author of the Guru Nudi has 
oreMed up in a way which, to a superficial eye, exhibits some very striking 
j^eiemblanoes to our Scriptural prophecies regarding the second advent of 
Christ. For instance, he says that, 1260 years after the time when the 
Mohammedans received power from God, the expected Gruru will come 
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from heaven on a white elephant in order to paniah and annihilate hta 
enemies, and to gather his faithful ones into a paradise on earth. For this 
purpose he will raise the dead, and transform the carnal bodies of the 
living into spiritual bodies by the power of his GKirii Muntra. To 
their surprise the Nudi disciples found the same prophecies in some Chris- 
tian tracts which they had obtained, prophecies of the expected advent of a 
heavenly Gurd, attended by the resurrection of the dead and the transforma^ 
tion of the living. This made some of them anxious to get acquainted with 
us Missionaries. In 1847 one of their number, with this intention, came to 
Bettigkerrif my former station. Finding with us what he had long sought 
for, he got baptized, and then made me acquainted with that curious Shastra. 
Afterwards, on the occasions of my frequent long preaching tours, he iuf 
troduced me to many of its disciples. At many places I found willing hearers^ 
but only at Guledagudda was a number of them found sincere and bold 
enough, by Grod's grace, to come forward and exchange their vain expectatioa 
of the reappearance of Chanabasava for a true faith and living hope in Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. 

These are the chief features of the origin and outward history of our Mission 
in the southern Mahratta country. At present it consists of Stations 5, Mis- 
sionaries 9, Native Catechists 6, Church Members 167, Vernacular Boys' 
Schools 10, Scholars 646, Orphan School for Boys 1, Inmates 24, Day 
Schools for Girls 2, Scholars 22, Orphan School for Girls 1, Inmates 21. 

With regard to the inner management of our congregations, I may say that 
we take great pains to secure amongst our converts a nucleus of solid Chris* 
tian characters, well founded in Christian knowledge and Christian eKperience» 
and walking according to the Word of God, so that they mav exerdse a 
beneficial influence not only over the weaker Church members, but especially 
over new inquirers. I am happy to say that, to some degree, we have 
succeeded. One great thing worthy to be mentioned here is, that there is 
not the least remnant of caste, or of caste-feeling amongst our Native 
Christians. With us, and so far as I know, in the whole of the Bombay 
Presidency, to become a Christian, and to give up all caste pretensions^ 
are identical terms. Heathens and inquirers know this, and the consequence 
is, that we have never had the slightest trouble about a question which is 
so sorely vexing our brethren in the Southern Missions. 

In two other places European weaving looms with machinery have been 
introduced for the purpose of protecting our Christian weavers, not so much 
against the combinations of their heathen competitors, as against the ruinoua 
e£fect of the increasing influence of English manufacture. At Giiledagudda, 
especially, this experiment has succeeded remarkably well. 

Thus a small and promising commencement of a Christian Church has 
been made in the southern Mahratta country, and we have to be very thankful 
for what the Lord has allowed and enabled us to do, and the present results 
which he has eranted us* We must confess, however, at the same time, that, in 
comparison with the work yet before us, what has been already done is but 
a weak beginning. The population around us is yet very far from being im« 
pressed with the idea and conviction, that ere long Christianity will carry the 
day and get the victory over their heathenism. In seeking for the causes of 
this we must commence with ourselves, as the safest way. Not only are we 
too few, but we must also plead guilty to many other short-comings. Accord* 
ing to the statement above we are at present nine in number; but of 
these four brethren have only lately been sent out by our Society. Before 
their arrival, each of our stations had, for several years, only one Missionary, 
who, being chiefly occupied in feeding and watching over the newly gathered 
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congregations, and in superintending all the other work of the station, could 
rery seldom go out on long tours into the surrounding country, as we had 
frequently done before. But now^ with the help of our brethren, we hope 
to be able to take up again, according to our heart's desire, this most impor- 
tant work of itinerant preaching. 

Besides these short-comings on our side, our field of labour seems to be 
a particularly hard one. The dead but weighty ballast, which, in some of the 
•outhem Missions, appears to have been materially assisting in driving many 
a soul and community into the Mission harbour, does either not exist in 
our province, or is on the wrong side of the vessel. For, under the ryotwary 
system of cultivation, especially now, since the introduction of the revenue 
survey by which the rate of Government rent has been considerably reduced 
and most justly equalized, and with the improved roads for exports to the 
western coast, the cultivators of our extensive plains of fertile olack cotton 
ground are comparatively well off, and consequently cannot see of what possi- 
ble use the Missionary might be to them. "Very diifferent from this, however, 
are the prospects of the weavers who dwell in numerous towns and villages 
scattered over the country, and whose manufactures become cheaper and 
cheaper in consequence of the rapidly increasing influx of English cloths, 
whilst cotton and country yarn are rising in price every year through the 
increased facility for the export of raw materials. 

As another hindrance to our work we may mention the political state 
of the country. Becent events have clearly showu that the Southern Mahratta 
country has hitherto been one of the most insecure provinces in the Deccan. The 
numerous Mahratta Brahmans, well aware of the plottings of their Chiefs, 
studiously kept up amongst the whole population the disbelief of the stabi- 
lity of the British Government. May they now, by the help of Almighty 
God, be put thoroughly to the lie, so that those, hitherto kept under their 
fear, may come forward to the liberty in Christ. 

One of our greatest hindrances I behold in the crowded state of our 
villages and towns, together with their social and political constitution. Th6re 
no person can move without exposing himself to all sorts of spies, so that 
he no sooner enters into more confident communication with the visiting 
Missionary, than he has the whole population upon him. Partly in conse- 
quence of this social state, the depravity of the people both in private and 
public life is very great in the southern Mahratta country ; all their family 
affairs and social relations are poisoned and foul to the very core. 

On the other hand the religious aspect of the population presents its 
peculiar features, some of which, however, our province has in common 
with, at least, the whole northern part of the Canarese country. 

In 1851 the official Census of the population of the two coUectorates of 
Dharwar and Belgaum was as follows : 

Total Belgauni, 1,026,000 

Do. Dharwar, 754,000 

Together, 1,780,000 

Per cent. 

Of these the Brahmans were, 62.300—3^ 

Lingaites, 445,400 — 25 

Other Hindiis, low castes and wandering tribes, ... 1,072,000—60 

^ Jains, 45,600—2} 

Mohammedans, 154,600 — 8} 

Jr arse^, ... ... ... ... »* / ^j^ 

Christians, 3,432 J "» 
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In this census the Jhagirdar lands, with about 250,000 inhabitants, are 
not included. Of the Hindds, no doubt the Liugaites are the most im- 
portant community in a Missionary point of view : not only because they 
form one-four Ih part of the entire population, as the census shows, or, as 
1 have reason to believe, considerably above that ; but more so, because they 
are all un'.ted by the exclusive worship of the Linga, and by the same nume- 
rous priesthood of Jangams, who have a regular system of hierarchy amongst 
themselves, and exercise a very powerful influence and close supervision over 
all their followers by means of frequent visits to their houses and families. 
As wandering mendicants, also, they constantly keep up the connexion and 
intercourse between the Lingaites of the various parts of the country. To 
this well adapted institution of a Sudra priesthood, to be supplied from 
every class of the people, in which I perceive an imitation of the Jain 
Clerus, no doubt the rapid and extensive spread of Lingaitism, even to the 
present day, and its great tenacity, are to be ascribed. 

Another peculiarity of the Canarese people in our part of the country, 
is the many Y^dantists to be found even amongst the lower classes; — and 
especially the numerous secret sects all over the country, who, in distinc- 
tion from the common heathens, call themselves ** Sadhus,*' the pious, and 
their congregations and meetings, " Sadhu Mandle,'^ — literally, Collegia pie- 
tatis. But oh ! these heathenish conventicles ! As we have already seen, — in 
another part of this account, when speaking of the Kalagndnis, and Gdrd 
N6dy disciples, — prophecies regarding the expected re-appearance of Chana- 
basava, and other mysterious revelations, are generally the bait by which 
some cunning fellow brings them together, whilst, in only too many cases, 
excesses of the grossest nature are their aim and end. Nevertheless these 
open and secret associations and meetings of the Y^dantists and Sadhus 
attract many of those who are not satisfied with the common idohtry of 
the ignorant multitude, providing them with something that is flattering to 
the vanity and pride of the human heart, without censuring and opposing 
its carnal desires and wicked doings, but very often positively favouring them. 
To people of this kind, as may be supposed, the Gospel, which calls to re* 
pentance, Christian self-denial, and sanctiflcation, — and to the open profession 
of the name of Jesus, together with the total renunciation of caste, — a con- 
ditio sine quH non, — generally has very little attraction. On the other band 
it may not only be possible, but most of my converts at Guledagudda prove 
it to be a fact, that as an erring wanderer in a dark night is sometimes 
attracted and misled by the ignis fatuus, so here and there a soul longing 
and seeking for truth in the deep darkness of surrounding heathenism, may be 
misled into such secret sects. Anyhow we may be sure that our Lord 
has his people also in the southern Mahratta country. But those whom 
be does foreknow he also will call, and enable them to come to his 
marvellous light. And as we have the privilege to be his fellow-labourers in 
this holy work of grace, let us be cheerful and work on according to the 
strength given, so that in due season we may have a time of rich and 
perpetual harvest. — Amen. 

G. KIES. 
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MISSION OP THE BASEL SOCIETY 
ON THE NEILGHERRIES. 

Br THE Bey. C. Moebike. 

The Hills called the Neilgherries, or Blue Mountains, are mentioned in 
ancient Hindu Shasters as one of those spots which a Hindu Pilgrim most 
risit or cross on his tour midertaken for the purpose of attaining to the 
highest degree of Hindu sanctity. About forty years ago they became known 
to Europeans; but during the first twenty- five or thirty years only a few 
scattered attempts were made to bring the Natives into contact with the 
blessed Gospel. 

The Neilgherries have the form of a trapezoid, or a square of unequal sides, 
their whole length being about fifty miles, and their breadth varying from fiAeen 
to twenty miles. On this surface, not including the feverish slopes occupied 
by Irulers and Kurumbers, whom, however, we do not oonsidisr to be with- 
out our pale — on this plateau, I say, we find three distinct tribes with 
three different languages, the Todas, Kotos and Badagca. The TodaB cer- 
tainly are the aborigines of these hills, perhaps in all not more than one 
thousand souls, and, we are afraid, gradually aiminishing. The Gbspel alone 
can save them from extinction. The Kotos seem to have come to the hills 
at a later period, are scattered in seven villages, and muster about fifteen 
hundred strong. The Bodagas are by far the most numerous, their number 
being estimated at about siiteen thousand souls, scattered in about two hun- 
dred and fifty villages and hamlets. These northern ones, as their name, 
Badagas, signifies, are Canarese peasants of different castes, who have, at 
different times, come from the north, very likely as fugitives, and have 
found these hills a place of refuge from the oppression they had experienced 
in the plains. 

Without excluding the other tribes to whom the kingdom of God is preach- 
ed also, we look upon the Badaga villages as the principal field of our 
operations. Amongst the Tamil people, and others lately unmigrated, only, 
have we relinquished our labours in favour of others who have undertaken 
the work. 

An outline of the History of the ^Ossionis shortly this* In March 1845 our bro- 
ther Weigle was obliged, on account of his own and Mrs. Weigle's health, to leave 
his former station, Mangalore, and to proceed to the Neilgherries, where he wa9 
most kindly received by several esteemed Christian friends. When, towards the 
end of the year, he felt his strength returning, his attention was naturally drawn 
towards the inhabitants of the Hills. In October of the same year a distin- 
guished and generous friend of the Missionary cause, the never to be forgotten 
Mr. Casamajor, who had long been desirous of doing something for the evangeli- 
2ation of the Hill tribes, proffered his aid for the establishment of a Missionary 
station in so liberal a manner, that our Committee at once resolved on stationing 
Brother Weigle on the Hills, and on sending out Brother Biihler who had been 
for many years a tutor in the Basel Missionary College. At the same time 
it was resolved to make the new station a Sanitarium for the brethren in 
the low country, who from failure of health might be obliged to leave their 
labours for a season. 

The first place of residence of the Missionaries was Kateri, four miles 
to the north of Kaiti, the present station, with a small bungalow originally 
erected by Mr. Groves. A Branch Mission was afterwards established at 
Kotagherri, but finally abandoned in consequence of Kaiti having become 
the centre of the Mission. In 1847, Brother Moerike, and in 1848, Brother 
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Metz joined the station, both in consequence of their health having failed in the 
low country. 

As pure Canarese is unintelligible to the majority of the Badaoras, we 
had to master their peculiar dialect, a matter of considerable difficulty 
as they have no written language of their own. When first going among 
the people with our message of peace, we were received with great in- 
difference* Schools were established, but a prejudice of the Badagas, which 
caused them to consider a foreign language, namely, Tamil, as the only one 
worth learning, was a very serious obstacle to their efficiency. Mr. Casa- 
major, whose great desire was to get a reading population, established a 
large school on his own premises. Above one hundred boys were collected, 
and even paid, ostensibly for their working in the garden in the afternoon, 
but in reality for their coming to school. Whatever may be said about 
this scheme, Mr* Casamajor cannot be judged as an Agent of a Society 
would be judged, for he acted as an independent Christian gentleman and 
gained his object; and to this day we feel it to be a great blessing, that 
a goodly number of boys, now young men, learned to read and to write 
at his school. By degrees God gave us an entrance among the people. 
The direct preaching of the glorious Gospel was always the principal means 
of making them acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus. They gradu- 
ally got an impression of the majesty of the Gospel, and spoke of us as 
men who had seen Shiva. Some received Jesus into their Pantheon, and 
called upon His as well as upon other names when they wanted a blessing 
upon their different undertakings. Only these first dawnings of the coming 
day of grace was our dear friend, Mr. Casamajor, permitted to see. 

I may be allowed to say a few words about him, as he was, certainly, not a 
Missionary in name only, but a Missionary indeed. At the age of fifty-five 
he began learning Canarese and Badaga. When others go to rest he rose to 
earnest exertion, as if the evening of his life was the morning of a fresh day 
to be spent in the Lord's service. During the last year of his life he trans • 
lated a great portion of the Gospel of Luke into the Badaga dialect, a work 
which was afterwards finished and carried through the press by the brethren. 
He was, in an eminent sense of the word, a man of prayer. As a real 
priest he took up his post between earth and heaven, labouring in his soul, 
and interceding for the salvation of all the tribes of India, but of the 
Badaga especially, for four blessed years. We rejoice to acknowledge that 
the prayers of this holy man were heard and answered in Gk)d*s own time. He 
• fell asleep on the 29th of May 1849. His last will, if any other proof 
had been wanted, bore testimony to his unreserved devotion to the cause of the 
Gospel on the Neilgherries. With the exception of a few legacies he bequeathed 
all that he had to the Neilgherry Mission. Besides the rent of two houses 
at Coonoor twenty-six thousand Kupees have been realized and invested in 
Government paper, and the interest goes to the exclusive support of the 
Neilgherry Branch of our Mission. Among the whole population he was held 
in the highest veneration. The Badagas do not hesitate to declare that he 
was like an Angel of God among them ; — and, therefore, his name is re- 
membered on these Hills as no other European name. His school was 
continued on a small scale for the purpose of educating Schoolmasters. 
Five of the pupils are now employed as such in different villages. 

In the year 1850, Brother Weigle and his wife left the Hills for Dharwar. 
Brother Biihler, after an absence of nearly a year, returned married from 
Mangalore. The character of our work remained unchanged for a number of 
years. There were several hopeful cases, but no real conversion or baptism 
took place. A great obstacle to conversion arose from the fact of the people 
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being more dosely connected with each other than almost any other tribe. 
The whole Badaga tribe, with all its different castes and distinctions, is 
after all a band of fugitives, which by their common lot, by intermarriages 
and other innumerable ties has been moulded into one large family. Some 
of the more hopeful used therefore sometimes to say. '* Heathenism must be 
abolished, and Christianity established by a decree of the people at large." 
However they were mistaken, as events afterwards proved. The proclamation 
of the Gospel, which was repeated again and again in every village with 
scarcely any exception, met with an increasing opposition, till at last it 
became a great trial of faith and patience to go on preaching to the 
same well known and apparently hopeless generation. Prom the proverbially 
timid Badaga we even heard expressions like these ; — " You have ruined 
our country, why do you come to us ? — stay at home !" There were other 
trials too. In the year 1854 we had to mourn the loss of our dear Brother 
Biihier who, by his mature Christian experience, his familiar knowledge of 
the Word of God and his high attainments as a linguist, had been a most 
valuable labourer. Towards the end of the year 1856, we were strengthened 
by the arrival of Brother Kettle. 

After ten years' labour without any apparent fruit the night bad become 
very dark, when at once to the infinite joy of our hearts the signs of 
the coming day became unmistakable. In June last year one man, of whom 
we had had great hope for a number of years, came forward and express* 
ed a wish for baptism. However the storm that arose, in consequence of 
his having made known his intention, was so fearful, that he was frighten- 
ed back again and things looked worse than before. But aftfer eight long 
months, at the beginning of this year (1858), the long-prayed for and 
anxiously expected day for grace came. The same man, of good caste and 
father of seven children, came again accompanied by a young man former- 
ly a school boy of ours, and both asked for baptism. Their own expression 
was; "By the power of God we have torn ourselves away from our fami- 
lies and caste people." The young man was kept for two months more 
on trial. The elder one was baptized on the 31st of January last, and 
we believe his name is written in the book of Life. The sensation created 
by this baptism among the Hill-tribes was like an earthquake that shook 
the mountains from one end to the other. To this day Abraham is ex- 
cluded from house and family. His wife abuses him ; and whenever he pays a 
visit to the village, and, standing in front of his house, calls upon his 
children to come out to him, they are not allowed to go out and see 
their father. The Convert remains in his old position in life, as Maistry 
at the H^ikall coffee plantation, where he is weekly visited by one of the 
brethren. His Sundays he spends with us at Kaiti. On Easter-day the 
above mentioned young man was baptized into the death of Christ. So 
there is a beginning -* two souls have been given to us, and others we 
believe will follow. To our covenant God, who has done this, be all honor 
and glory ! — Amen. 

Siaiiitips.—S Brethren and one Sister; 1 Christian Schoolmaster with ten 
Christian Children, boys and girls, under his charge, 8 Vernacular Schools with 
one baptized and seven unbaptized Schoolmasters, and about sixty boys ; 7 Low 
country Christians, communicants, and 2 Badaga Converts. 

C. MOERIKE. 
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BANGALORE MISSION 

OP THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. J. Sewell. 

The London Missionary Society commenced its operations at Bangalore in 
1820. The first Missionaries were the Rev. Stephen Laidler, and the Rev. 
Andrew Forbes. Mr. Forbes only remained in India about three years, dur- 
ing which period, however, he bad acquired a good knowledge of the Canarese. 
and before he left had been some time engaged in preaching in that lan- 
guage. Mr. Laidler was not so successful in acquiring the language, being, 
much diverted from it by his efforts on behalf of the Europeans at the 
station. After Mr. Forbes left he turned his attention to the Tamil, hop- 
ing through the medium of that language to gather a native congregation 
in the Cantonment. The Canarese people, in consequence of the position 
assumed towards the Missionaries by the Native Government, were, in Banga- 
lore itself at least, not fully accessible to the preachers of the Gospel. 

Mr. Laidler*s labours for the benefit of the Europeans were so acceptable 
that in 1821 a Chapel was erected and opened for Divine Service. The 
entire cost was defrayed by public subscription, and the new Chapel was 
immediately crowded with attentive hearers, many of whom were turned from 
sin to righteousness. 

A Native Christian whom Mr. Laidler had brought with him from Madras 
was employed as a Catechist and an Interpreter, and through him the Mission- 
aries first began to preach the Gospel to the heathen. During the first year 
of the Mission, however, an individual was received by the Missionaries 
whose subsequent career proved him to have been specially prepared by God 
for great usefulness as a Native preacher of the Gospel. This was the devoted 
and excellent Samuel Flavel. He was first employed as a Schoolmaster, 
and then as an Evangelist; and at length, in 1822, he was ordained Pastor 
over the Native Church and congregation which was entirely the fruit of 
his faithful labours. 

The history of this good man and eminent Native preacher is deeply interest- 
ing, and will amply repay perusal. The circumstances leading to his conversion 
were remarkable; and his sincerity and the native energy of his character were 
strikingly evinced by his immediately beginning, almost without aid or counte- 
nance, to preach to his countrymen the new faith he had embraced. 

He was led to commence his labours at Mysore, and the success of these 
first efforts was such as to attract the attention of the Bangalore Missionaries, 
and to mark Flavel out as an instrument whom God had eminently quali- 
fied for great usefulness. He was invited by !Mr. Laidler to Bangalore, 
and was soon appointed to a sphere of labour in the Mission. Being richly 
endowed with natural gifts, and singularly devoted to the spread of the 
Gospel he had embraced, his labours were remarkably blessed. There are 
several instances recorded in the life of this eminent Native preacher, in 
which heathen men were converted by the very first sermon they heard 
from his lips, the same being preached in the open air, and being also 
the first time they had heard the Gospel preached. The writer of this 
paper once had the pleasure of seeing him, and was much struck with 
the combined dignity and gentleness of his spirit and the attractiveness of 
his ordinary conversation in English. He could not only converse freely and 
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correctly ia that language, but would frequently be listened to by a whole 
party of English gentlemen and ladies in preference to any other person in 
the company. His conversation was marked by smcerity and humility, and 
abounded in anecdote. 

In 1824, about three years after he joined the Bangalore Mission, and 
only two years after his ordination, he had baptized, besides children, 78 
adults, 40 of whom were heathens, and 88 Bomanists, and had then 80 
members in the Church under his pastoral care. 

After Mr. Laidler returned to England in 1827, Mr. Flavel was appoint- 
ed to the pastoral charge of the Tamil Church and congregation at our 
older station of Bellary, where he continued his faithful, talented and success- 
ful labours to the da? of his death, which took place in 1847, when he 
was suddenly removed by cholera. Several of his converts became Native 
Catechists and preachers, and some continue faithfully labouring to this day. 

From their entrance upon their work at Bangalore the Missionaries were 
keenly alive to the importance of education, and to the training of young 
converts for usefulness in the Mission either as Schoolmasters and Catechists, 
or ultimately as ordained Ministers, Such cases as that of Flavel doubtless 
proved a powerful stimulus to every effort having for its object the raising 
up of an efficient Native ministry. 

In 1824, the Bev. J. W. Massie of Madras visited Bangalore for the bene- 
fit of his health, and in conjunction with Mr. Laidler laboured for a time in 
the Mission. Already Mr. Laidler had collected a class of Tamil youths, 
whom, with the assistance of Samuel Flavel, he was endeavouring to train for 
usefulness in the Mission. But now he and Mr. Massie projected the estab« 
lishment of an English College for Natives, on a large and imposing scale, at 
Bangalore. Professors in almost every department of science and literature, 
and theology were to be obtained from Europe, and the most learned Pundits 
to be found in India were to be associated with them. Students, it was anti- 
oipated, would be attracted from all parts of India; and as all its teaching 
in English was to be conducted by earnest Christian men, and every sub- 
ject was to be made subservient to the inculcation of Christian truth, 
numerous converts were looked for from amongst the students. These converts 
were then to receive a special training for the work of the ministry of 
the Gospel. 

The project was wannly espoused by many Europeans and by a good 
number of wealthy Natives, and the sum of five thousand Bupees towards 
the erection of the necessary bmldings was speedily collected. Mr. Massie visited 
Bombay to advocate the plan, and intended to make the tour of all India 
for that purpose. The rest of the Society's Missionaries in the country, 
however, disapproved of the plan, and the Directors at Home refused their 
sanction. Mr. Massie and Mr. I^dler consequently embarked for England in 
1827, hoping soon to return to India with full authority to cany out 
their scheme. In this they were disappointed, and they both remained at 
Home. 

In 1824, the Bev. William Campbell had joined the Mission. From the 
first he declined taking any part in the project of Messrs. Laidler and Mas- 
sie. He was opposed to the employment of English as a medium of instruct- 
ing the Natives of India, and especially as an instrument for the training 
of Native Teachers. He confined his labours almost exclusively to the Ca- 
narese people, and after a few years gathered a Church and congregation 
around him, (whom he formed into a Christian village,) a Boarding-school, 
and a Vernactdar Seminary for the training of Native Teachers. Subsequently^ 
however^ to his departure for £ngland in 1835, it was discovered that nearly 
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all the converts and teachers had continued to retain their caste, and that 
many of them were very unworthy characters. 

In 1827 the Rev. William Reeve, who had previously laboured long and 
usefi]^y at Bellary, returned to India after a visit to his Native land. He was 
now stationed at Bangalore, where he completed his great work, the Canarese and 
English Dictionary, which will ever be a monument of his extensive knowledge 
of the language, and of his persevering industry. Whatever improvements 
may be made in future works of this kind, their authors will always be 
deeply indebted to this skilful and laborious pioneer. In 1834, Mr. Reeve 
took his final departure from India with greatly impaired health. 

In that year also, Mr. William Campbell succeeded in erecting, at an ex- 
pense of about eight thousand Rupees, a substantial and handsome Chapel 
in the Cantonment, the entire cost bein^ defrayed by public subscription. 
For a time, all the public services in Tamil, Canarese and English, were con- 
ducted in the new Chapel, but it was not long before the Canarese services 
were removed to the Pettah Chapel in the midst of the Canarese population. 
The spot of ground on which the Pettah Chapel was erected was obtained by 
Mr. William Campbell in the same year, 1834. It was at first ouly used as 
a school-room, and a place for addressing the heathen. 

Mr. Campbell had also stationed several of his Native teachers in the 
surrounding towns and villages, where, had they proved trust-worthy and 
faithful, much good might have been done. But as it was, their conduct 
proved rather a hindrance than a help to the spread of the Gospel among 
the people. 

In 1885, the Rev. Colin Campbell, b. a. joined the Mission ; and, at the 
end of the same year, Mr. W. Campbell left for England. Previous to his 
departure there had been indications that the Canarese Church and congrega- 
tion was not in a perfectly satisfactory condition, and that some of the Native 
teachers were not worthy of the trust reposed in them ; but it was not until 
some time afterwards that the full extent of the evil was revealed. 

In Januaiy 18S7, the Rev. Benjamin Rice, and the Rev. Gilbert TumbuU 
joined the Bangalore Mission. The latter, however, was not permitted to 
labour long. In 1838, he was recommended to visit Australia for the benefit 
of his health, where, shortly after his arrival, he died in peace. In the latter 
part of the year 1887, the Missionaries, Messrs. Colin Campbell and B. Rice» 
with the full approval of the District Committee, dissolved the Canarese 
Church and removed all the Teachers from their office. Subsequent inquiry 
resulted in a full confirmation of their proceedings. Adherence to caste rules 
and customs, and, in many instances* gross immorality, on the part of the 
teachers and Church-members, proved them to be, for the most part, merely 
wood, hay and stubble. A few only were subsequently restored to Churcn 
privileges. 

In 1888, the Rev. John Hands, a venerable Missionary, who had previously 
long laboured at Bellary, returned to India, and was stationed for about two 
years at Bangalore, when he finally quitted India. The writer of this paper 
accompanied Mr. Hands to India, and, though originally designed for Belgaum, 
was retained at Bangalore, and the Rev. Colin Campbell was appointed, early 
in 1889, to commence a new Mission in the city of Mysore. 

Up to this period the Vernacular Schools in the Mission were in a very 
inefficient state, chiefly from the want of suitable school-books. This want 
was now in a measure supplied by the labours of Mr. Rice, and the schools 
soon assumed a more promising appearance* 

In 1840, Mrs. Sewell succeeded in establishing a Girls' Day School in the 
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In 1850, the Eev. Colin Campbell, who had laboured more than ten years 
at Mysore, was directed to relioquish that station, and to return to nan- 
galore, where the department of Yemacolar preaching to the heathen was 
chiefly committed to him. 

In 1851, a neat and substantial Chapel was eroded in the Fettah, on the 
site which had loDg been occupied by a temporary Chapel and School-room, 
and which, standing in the principal thoroughfare of Bangalore, has proved 
a great advantage to the Mission. It is much larger than the former tem- 
porary building, though our hope is, that it will soon prove too small for 
the congregation assembling within its walls. The cost was about 3,500 
Bupees, which was defrayed from the proceeds of the sale of the Mission 
House at Mysore. 

In December 1851, Mr. Sargent arrived from England, having been appointed 
by the Directors to succeed Mr. Sugden who was now obliged to return 
Home, in consequence of the inability of Mrs. Sugden to bear the dimate of 
India. 

In the beginning of 1853, Mr. Eioe, after sixteen years of constant labour^ 
was compelldl to visit England, for the restoration of his health, and his 
duties were divided between the brethren left at the station. After being 
absent from India about three years and a half he was permitted to resume 
his post of duty in the Mission. In 1857, Mr. Sargent removed to Madras 
to occupy the place suddenly vacated by Mr. Kubler, whose fidling health 
compelled him to embark for England. 

Since Mr. Eice*s return to the station some very important changes have 
been made in the educational department, which is thereby greatly improved 
as well as extended. It is now in a very encouraging state. 

During the whole period of the Mission, many of the Missionaries have 
devoted much of their time to the translation and revision of the Holy 
Scriptures, to the preparation of tracts and books and especially School-books, 
in Canarese. These labours have proved very useful, and their usefulness 
will, we hope, continue to be seen many years hence. English services too 
have been constantly kept up in the Cantonment Chiu)el, and have proved a 
flpreat blessing to many Europeans and others. l£ich time and attention 
have also been given to the Bible, Tract, School Bool^ and other Societies 
in operation at the station. 

Since January 1839, the duties of Secretary to the District Com« 
mittee have been discharged by one of the Missionaries, and as our busi- 
ness is chiefly carried on by means of correspondence, these duties have 
often consumed much time. 

Prom the commencement of the Mission in 1820, down to the end of 
1857, there have been 523 Natives baptized. Of these 272 have been 
adults, and 251 children. The proportions in Tamil and Canarese, are 874 
of the former and 149 of the latter. More than 40 Native teachers have 
been trained for their work at the station, and about 20 of them are still 
faithfully kbouring in different parts of the Mission field. Several thousands 
of the young have been more or less instructed in useful knowledge, and 
in the truths of the Bible. There are now in the Schools and Seminary 
more than six hundred pupils receiving instruction; the two Native oongre* 
frations number 217 persons, and the two Native Churches 68 members. 
The entire population of Bangalore we believe to be not less than 120 or 
180 thousand. 

J. SEWELL. 
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BELLAEY. MISSION 

OF THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Bt Bey. J. B. Coles. 

The Bellary Mission of the London Missionary Society was oommenced 
in the year 1810 by the Rev. John Hands. He had previously endeavoured 
to establish a Canarese Mission at Seringapatam. Failing in this object, he 
succeeded with great difficulty, aided by the exertions of a Chaplain at Madras, 
in obtaining permission from Government to settle at Bellary. 

He immediately applied himself to the acquisition of the Canarese language, ' 
and at the same time ministered to the spiiituaF* necessities of his own 
countrymen for whom no other provision had then been made. At that time 
there was neither Dictionary nor Grammar of the Canarese language, and the 
Native aid available was far from efficient. Notwithstanding these difficulties 
Mr. Hands soon made considerable proficiency in the language. In the year 
1812 a Grammar and Vocabulary were commenced, and a version of the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke was completed. The same year a 
Church was formed of persons to whom Mr. Hands' labours had been bless- 
ed. They were twenty-seven in number, European and East Indian residents 
at the station* In this year also a Native School was established into which 
Christian instruction was cautiously introduced. Besides this, a charity school 
was founded for the education, and, when necessary, the support of European 
and East Indian children. This school has proved the means of great good 
to many. 

Mr. Joseph Taylor now became the associate of Mr. Hands, and continu" 
ed to labour at Bellary till his removal to Belgaum. About the time 
under review Mr. Hands met with a severe disappointment. A fellow- 
labourer, the Rev. J. Thompson, had arrived at Madras, but was imme* 
diately ordered by Government to quit the country. While preparing to do 
so, he was seized with the liver complaint, and in a few days died. 

Great prejudice was now excited among the people by the attempts of 
Mr. Hands to introduce more of direct Christian instruction into the school, 
and most of the children were withdrawn. The opposition however gradu- 
ally subsided, and in 1813 it was found necessary to enlarge the school- 
room, and to establish a second school. An English school was also com- 
menced, which however was discontinued after four or five years, because 
it demanded more time than it was thought could properly be devoted to it. 

In 1815, the annual festival at Humpi on the site of the ancient 
Bijanuggur was first visited. The attendance was then estimated at 200,000. 
It has been the usual practice of the Missionaries, with their Native helpers, 
to visit this festival ever since ; and it is believed that some knowledge 
of Christianity has, by this means, been widely diffused. During this year 
and the previous one several long journeys were undertaken for the purpose 
of preaching the Gospel and dbtributing tracts. Several village schools also 
were established. Up to this time all the books and tracts in use were 
multiplied by copyists. The necessity of having a Printing Press began to 
be felt; but Government would not permit it. A Tract Society was 
formed at this time. 

In September 1816, the Mission was strengthened by the arrival of the 
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Hev« W. Reeve. Among the soldiers many were awakened this year, and 
at one Church Meeting twenty-five members were added to the Church, 

In 1817, Mr. Hands travelled through a great part of the Mysore country 
preaching the Gospel, and distributing tracts and books. This year the 
Bellary Branch Bible Society was formed. 

In 1818, several Tracts and the Gospels and Acts were prepared for the 
press. The schools increased to eleven containing 470 children, and several 
members were added to the English church. 

In 1819, nine years after the commencement of the Mission, the first 
Native member was received into the church. He was a Brahman, a Native 
of Vizagapatam. It is feared however that his subsequent career was in- 
consistent with his profession. Mr. Hands went to Madras this year to 
superintend the printing of the Canarese Scriptures. The schools and church 
continued to increase. 4/Lr, Howell joined the Mission at this time, and 
remained here till 1822, when he was appointed to commence the Telugu 
Mission at Cuddapah. 

In November 1820, an elderly man* Gurappa, and his daughter Nagamma» 
were baptized, the firdt converts from among the heathen inhabitants of the 
town. They were Eajputs, and had long been in the service of Hyder 
Ali and Tippoo Saib. 

In the following years the Mission was further reinforced by the acces- 
sion of the Eev. Mr. Chambers. Ill health however compelled him to re- 
move to Bangalore. He afterwards embarked for England, but died on the 
voyage. 

In 1822, Mr, Walter was received into the Mission, but after ten years 
was removed to Salem. 

In 1824, a new and commodious Chapel was opened for divine service. 
The cost of the erection, more than Rupees 7000, was chiefly met by 
contributions in Bellary and other stations in the Presidency. In the fol- 
lowing year Mr. Reeve returned to England, and the Rev. W. Beynon 
joined the Mission, but, after three years, removed to Belgaum. 

In 1826, Mr. Paine was sent from England to take charge of the Press 
recently set up. The establishment of the Press was an impoitant event 
in the history not only of the Bellary Mission, but of Missions generally 
among the Canarese and Telugu populations. For many years it continued 
to be a valuable means of usefulness. It has issued many thousand copies 
of Scriptures and Tracts, which have been widely circulated over the country. 

The year 1827 deserves notice as being the year when the Mission was 
joined by that devoted and zealous Native preacher Samuel Flavel. His 
history strikingly exemplifies the power of divine grace, and during the 20 
years that he laboured in Bellary, he served in the Gospel faithfully and 
successfully. 

In the end of 1828, Mr. Hands left Bellary for England, after eighteen 
years of arduous labour. During this time after acquiring the Canarese 
language without the helps now possessed, he had translated nearly the whole 
of the Bible into the same language, besides tracts and other books. He 
bad preached the Gospel extensively, founded a Christian church, instructed 
many hundreds of the young, and set on foot several useful agencies. He 
had been the means of the conversion of many, and of fostering love and 
zeal in many more. Three other labourers also had been introduced by him 
into spheres of usefulness. 

In the year 1830, the Rev. John Reid, a. m. arrived at Bellary. His im- 
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fnressions as to the moral state of the people of all classes at that time 
were very unfavourable. Soon after Mr. Eeid's arrival he deeply felt the 
importance of making an effort to secure well trained Native Assistants. 
Having obtained the sanction of the Directors, he established, with this 
object in view, the Orphan and Boarding School for Boys and Girls^ 
These have been maintained ever since ; and although the hopes of the 
Missionaries have been in some instances disappointed, and few helpers in 
the Mission have been supplied by them, yet the general results have been 
gratifying. 

At this time the labours of Mr. Reid and his colleagues were abundant^ 
In addition to the ordinary work of a Missionary in preaching and superin* 
tending schools, he was much occupied in Canarese and Telugu Scripture 
translation. Besides this, he had the full work of an English Chaplain to 
perform. This he^ undertook only because there was no Chaplain as yet 
appointed by Government. 

In 1832, Mr. Hands returned from England, and at the end of the 

year a Chaplain having been appointed to the station, the Missionaries 

wese relieved of that part of their duties, though they subsequently luif 
dertook them again as long as it was necessary. 

In 1835, failing health again obliged Mr. Hands to return to England^ 
About the same time Mr. Shrieves entered the Mission. In 1837 the Eev. 
W. Thompson arrived at the station, and soon afterwards Mr. Paine left 
for England* A plan was, about this time, formed for occupying Outi, 
Hospett, and other large towns as out-stations. With this view it was arrang-» 
ed that Mf. Shrieves should go to Guti, and three young men were en* 
tertained as students and candidates for Missionary work. Mr. Shrieves 
however being needed at Cuddapah, and the hopes that had been cherished 
regarding the candidates referred to, having been disappointed, the plan was 
laid aside. 

Mr. Eeid, whose health had been long declining under his accumulated 
and uniotermitted labours, was taken to kis eternal rest in January 1841, 
m.uch beloved and regretted. 

In March 1842, the Mission lost the services of Mr. Paine who died of 
cholera, and in October of the same year it was reinforced by the arrival of 
the Rev. J. S. WardJaw, a. m. This year the duty of a Christian ChurcU 
to support, as far as they are able, their own Pastor, was set before the 
Native congregation. A contribution of lU.. 116 was accordiifgjy raised this 
year for that object. 

Omitting details of the next three years it may be noted that in 1846 
a new English and Vernacular School was commenced with an attendanoo 
of ninety boys. The Brahmans dreading its adverse influence were jaixpk 
opposed to it at the time of formation. 

In April of tlie following year 1847, the Mission lost the services of 
Samuel Flavel, who died of cholera. He was much loved and esteemed by 
all clasae3 of people. Thi^ year a site was obtained for the erection of a 
Christian village. The Missionaries, in their Beport, eontrast the readiness 
of the people in the country to hear the Gospel with the sad indifferencn 
shewn by the people of Bellary itself. 

The next three or four years were marked by much affliction and many 
changes in jbhe Mission families. Two of the Missionaries' wives died; om 
of the Missionaries returned to England, and two left the station much en-r 
feebled in health, one of whom, the Rev. J. B. Coles, had joined tti9 
Mission in 1849, 

u 
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In the latter part of 1851 two men from a village about 80 miles' 
west of Bellary came to the Missionaries seeking religious instruction. One 
of them soon went away, though he also subsequently became a disciple. 
The other remained for some time, received baptism, and returned to his 
village, Honnur, where he was kindly received by his relatives and friends* 
This was the beginning of a work which has since proved interesting in 
that part of the country. 

In the year 1852, several more persons from the country were baptized, 
and several tours in the villages were undertaken. Early next year the Rer. 
L. Yalett joined the Mission, and twenty-one more persons from the couittry 
were baptized, ten of the number being children. 

In the year 1854, a few more Converts from the country were baptized, 
and systematic efforts were made to sell Scriptures and Tracts, instead of 
giving them gratuitously. In November Mr. Wardlaw, whp had returned to 
the station early in the year, left Bellary for Vizagapatam. About the 
aame time the Mission Press was given up, as being no longer so urgently 
needed as formerly. 

Some very interesting tours were made in the year 1855, as in many 
former years, and while two or three of the converts in the country caused 
anxiety and sorrow, others were a source of much joy and comfort. In the 
month of October the Bev. J. Shrieves was attacked with paralysis, and 
laid aside from active service. 

During the year 1856, the accessions to the Christian community were 
few. The contributions raised by the people were Bupees 85-12-2. The 
Wardlaw Institution, which had declined in the previous year, chiefly owing 
to the establishment of the Government Provincial School, now rose again 
in numbers. In an effort that was made this year to aid in liquidating the 
debt of the Society, the Native Christians both in Bellary and in the coun- 
try cheerfully bore their part. 

In the year 1857, there were many changes among the labourers. Mr. 
Yalett was removed to Chicacole on the eastern coast, Mr. Shrieves ceased 
from suffering, and entered into rest, having served in the (lospel for 
twenty years. In July the Rev. J. Macartney arrived from England. The 
number of persons admitted to full church membership was seven. A few 
journeys in the country were undertaken, and an entrance found for the 
Gospel in a new town to the south of Bellary, a respectable widow re- 
ceiving the ba^e of discipleship, and a few others professing some desire 
for it. The workshop, which had been established for the benefit of the 
boys of the Boarding School, was suspended for want of the means of 
efficiently superintending it. 

At the close of the year 1857 there were connected with the Mission 
two Missionaries and their wives, four Native teachers, 267 baptized persons, 
97 communicants, ten schoolmasters, three schoolmistresses, two Boarding 
Schools, one for Boys containing 14, and one for Girls with 18 scholars^ 
five Vernacular day schools for boys with 139 scholars, and one for Girls 
with 26, and one Anglo-Vernacular school with 72 scholars. The contribu- 
tions of the Native congregation towards the support of the Gospel were 
Bspees 71-1-4. 

With reference to -the labourers who have wrought in this Mission, this 
sketch of its history would be very imperfect, were it not recorded that 
much valuable service has been rendered by the wives of the Missionaries 
in superintending the Boarding schools, teaching the girls, and instructing 
Bible classes composed of the female members of the congregation* 
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tn estimating the results, so far as they are apparent, of forty-seven 
years of labour in this Held a few considerations deserve attention. 

Those who first entered on this Mission had to encounter many difficulties 
which are now removed. They prepared the way, and gained a large amount 
of experience for those who have followed them. Again, for many years the 
Missionaries were the only Ministers of the Gospel at the station, and per- 
formed all the duties of Military Chaplains. This, though unavoidable under 
the circumstances, greatly interfered with their work of preaching to the 
heathen. Moreover, but few of the Missionaries have been enabled to con- 
tinue for many years at their post. Some have died at the station. Others 
have entirely lost their health, and have either returned to England or re- 
moved to other stations after a short period of labour. 

Of late the number of labourers has been altogether inadequate to the 
efficient carrying on of the different departments of the work. At the same 
time "an open door*' is set before us in many parts of the surrounding 
district. It is a burden and a grief to us that we are not able fully to 
avail ourselves of tliese openings. The fallow ground is broken up : we 
need the sower to go forth and sow. Not only of the narrow sphere of 
our individual experience, but also of the wider field of God's vineyard in 
which He has bidden us i;o work, does the inspired saying hold true, 
** He that wweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully." 

J. B. COLES. 



THE BELGAUM MISSION 

OF THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. W. Beynon. 

The circumstances which led to the occupation of Belgaum as a field 
for Missionary labour were these. In the year 1820, Major General 
Pritzler, the Officer Commanding the station, applied to the Rev. Messrs. 
Hands and Reeve of Bellary for the benefit of a Missionary to labour among 
the troops under his command, holding out as an inducement the eligibi- 
lity of the station as a suitable sphere for Missionary exertions among the 
heathen, and, in the event of one coming, promising to afford his countenance 
and support. The brethren at Bellary were, at that juncture, contemplating 
the removal of Mr. Joseph Taylor to Compli a town in their neighbour- 
hood, and had already commenced arrangements for his occupation of that 
place. Previous to his actual settlement there, however, the Missionaries re- 
quested Mr. Taylor to visit Belgaum, and ascertain whether the prospects 
of usefulness and other local circumstances would not justify a change of 
destination. Mr. Taylor left Bellary for Belgaum about the middle of the 
year 1820. On his arrival at Belg'aum he was kindly received by the Ma- 
jor General and other residents at the station. Finding an extensive and 
encouraging sphere for immediate usefulness among the Europeans, and a wide 
field for Missionary labours among the Native population, he deemed it 
the path of duty to commence a Mission there in preference to Compli. 
After remaining a few weeks at Belgaum he returned to Bellary, and, af- 
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irr makiflg the oftxssary arrangements for the removal of bis family, he 
reiamed to Belgaom, where he arrived in September 1820, which may be 
considered as the commeooement of the Mission. 

The expectations of usefulness among the European population were in an 
^ooooraging measure realized. A suitable place of worship was built, and, 
by the preaching of the Gospel and by other Christian appliances, a num> 
ber of persons of all ranks were converted and induced to give themsdves 
to the Lord. Missionarr operations were also commenced, by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the establishment of schools, in the towns of 
s£ipore and Belgaum, as well as among the Tamil people, who were chiefly 
eamp-foUowers. Among the latter a Christian Church was soon gathered 
and organized. 

In consequence of the failure of my health at Bellary, I was advised to 
try the climate of Belgaum. I arrived there in November 1828. I was^ 
Bowever, obliged to return to Bellaxy for a time, as there was no perma- 
nent resident Missionary there, Mr. Hands having been compelled to go to 
tlngland on account of the failure of his health. For a season the Bellary 
station was supplied alternately by Mr. Beeve and Mr. W. Campbell from 
Bangalore, and Mr. Taylor from Belgaum. After the arrival of Mr. Beid 
at BeDary, t finally left it in May 1830. The Lord has ever since en- 
abled me to labour at Belgaum without any material interruption and with 
some measure of success. Until July 1854, I was associated with my dear 
brother, the Bev. Joseph Taylor, who was then, on account of greatly im- 
paired health and advanced age, compelled to relinquish his Missionary 
work, afler having faithfully and devotedly laboured in the Lord's vineyard 
for the protracted period of forty-four years. 

From the cAimencement of the Mission, according to oar number and 
strength, much time has been devoted to the preacliiug of the Word of God in 
the streets and bazaars, and also at our stated places of worship. Our kboura 
in the Mission, at various times and places, have not been in vain. We have 
baptized altogether upwards of 400, more than half of whom were adults. 

They were chiefly Tamil people with a few Mohammedans, connected with 
the Army either as Officers' servants or camp-followers. As is too often the 
case with such, many of them proved a sad trial to us, and a great stum- 
blingblock to the advancement of the Redeemer's cause by their inconsistent 
and immoral conduct. Many others, I am happy to say, amidst many tempta- 
tions and much opposition, were enabled to adorn the doctrine of Gtnl their 
Saviour, were useful in their lives, and died, leaving behind them the blessed 
testimony that they died in the Lord. Of the many that have left us for other 
stations, some to our knowledge continue to walk worthy of their profession^ 
and are Assistants in the Lord's work at other stations. One has been, 
for many years, the Tamil Assistant of the Bev. James Mitchell of the Free 
Church of Scotland at Poona. 

Of the above number of baptized, the proportion of Canarese, I believe to be 
from 30 to 35. They, on the whole, have been a source of comfort and joy 
to us, and have given no more trouble, and have been no greater source of 
anxiety, than we may expect from persons in their circumstances. The first- 
fruits of the Mission in this respect were Dhondapn and Devappa, Sheuivi 
Brahmans, and Diirga Sing, a Bajput. They were baptized in Bombay in 
1824. We had for some time a Missionary Conference in our Presidency 
held every two years. Mr. Taylor, supposing that it would prove a source 
of gratification and joy to the brethren, to witness their confession and de** 
dication of themselves openly to the Lord Jesus, took these converts with 
him. They were examined by the brethren iu Conference, and, after receiv- 
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ing an address from that zealous and faithful American Missionary, the 
Rev. Gordon Hall, were baptized by Mr. Taylor. In Bombay they met 
with considerable opposition from divers Natives who were present to wit- 
ness the baptisms, and were obliged to retire privately. After their arriv- 
al in Belgaum they were exposed to a fiery persecution ; iheir lives were 
in danger, and they were compelled to leave the place for a season for their 
own safety. The Lord enabled the two Brahmans to make a good confes- 
sion and to continue steadfast in the midst of the raging tempest. The 
Bajput continued firm for a time. But, allured by temptations, and per- 
haps not having the root of the matter in him, he renounced his profession, 
and, I am afraid, returned to heathenism. He could not be restored to 
caste, but he met with toleration and a good situation. I have seen him 
in Belgaum, and also at his own village. He bears a good character, and 
says that he is still a disciple of the Saviour in his heart. Devappa and 
Dhondapa are still in the Mission, now upwards of 70 years of age. 
Dhondapa though a simple Christian is a happy man. Many Christian friends, 
one after another, have supported him, and have had him to live with them* 
He had considerable property which he forfeited by becoming a Christian. 
When spoken too respecting his loss, his reply generally is ^^Tell me not of 
my loss, but of my great gain." He is a man of prayer. He prays dur- 
ing the night, about three o'clock in the morning, and is often heard, as he 
prays aloud. He has been asked his reason for praying so early. His an- 
swer is, that his soul is hungry and that he cannot go longer without food. 
These anecdotes and others concerning him have been related by some of 
his pious friends, and I can vouch for their truth. Such were the first- 
fruits of the Canarese Mission. 

About 1830, at the request of a pious and devoted Christian friend, Mr. 
Nisbet, who resided at Dharwar, but was Collector and Political Agent for 
the whole of the southern Mahratta country^ we commenced a Branch Mission 
at that station. He was desirous that our Society should commence a 
Mission there, and that one of us should remove thither from Belgaum* 
As an inducement to this« besides supporting the school and Native teachers, 
he proposed to subscribe monthly as long he continued in India the sum of 
150 Hupees. The proposal was referred for the consideration of our Com- 
mittee, who, for various reasonst declined the generous offer. Our German 
brethren have since occupied the station and four others beside. Mr. Nisbet 
died a few years after. As long as he lived, we had three schools in Dharwar, 
one in the Native town, one in the Jail, and one in Mr. Nisbet's compound 
for the Children of those who were about him, such as servants, peons and 
others. In the Jail school, there were between 70 aud 80 adults receiving 
a Christian education. Many of them, at an advanced period of life, learned to 
read in their own language the wonderful works of God. One, I recollect, 
more than 70 years of age, who could read printed books with fluency and 
ease. By the readiug of the Word of God and Christian tracts they acquired 
a considerable knowledge of the truths of the Gospel. Several seemed to feel 
its power and promised well. As far as I can recollect, I think we only 
baptized three, a Brahman and two Sudras. Several Tamil people were bap- 
tized. In Dharwar itself we met with considerable opposition from the people. 

For some years afler the Mission was commenced we met with the most 
liberal support from Christian friends, many of them the fruits of our own 
labours. We were not only able to support the Institutions in connexioo 
with our own station, but, in a short time, remitted as much as 8500 Hupees 
to the general funds of our Society. With my present experience I am sorry 
we did not lay out the money for the permanent advantage of the Mission. 
With the amount we might have purchased property which would have realiz- 
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e<l certainly A*om forty to fifty Rupees a month, which might have been 
most oonveniently and advantageously applied to the foundation of scholarships, 
the want of which we so feel in connexion with our schools, both Vemaoular 
and English. Our three chapels 'and all our school-rooms, as well as the 
poor house, were .all built through the liberality of Christian friends. The book» 
also prepared by Mr. Taylor and myself, whether original or translated, were 
also printed in the first instance in this manner. At the request of a dear 
friend, Mr. Cathcart, a Madras Civilian, I transhited the Pilgrim's Progress, 
which he requested me to divide among the Cannrese Missions then existing 
The printing and binding of the work cost Mr. Cathcart about 900 Rupees. 
The Tracts, " In whom shall we trust ?** " On the Atonement," and some 
others, were by us ; and the first editions were printed at the charge of 
8ome Christian friend. I am sorry to say that, as far as I know, Chnstian 
liberality is not with us, in this respect, what it was. How much good 
might our friends do in this way, which would extend to generations yet unborn I 

As early as 1831 or 1832, we attempted to establish an Industrial 
Institution, and commenced with weaving cloths and cumblies, and by 
the establishment of a Lithographic Press. The Press was given us and 
was worth about 500 Rupees. In those days the people were but little 
accustomed to printed books and found it difficult to read them. The charac- 
ter of the type was not so good and pure as the one in present use, and 
we thought that tracts written in a fair and neat hand would be more 
acceptable to the people and more easily read. In this we were disappointed. 
Most of the tracts were dingy and what the Printers call slurred. I question 
sometimes, whether the character is well adapted for lithography: at least the 
specimens I have seen both from the Government and private Presses are not 
easily deciphered, except by those who are good readers or accustomed to 
them. For this cause, and the want of proper superintendence, we were under 
the necessity of relinquishing the press, and also the weaving. 

We have, as time and circumstances admitted, attended to itinerant labours^ 
Before our German brethren arrived, we extended our tours to the Dharwar 
Collectorate, and there is hardly a town in the district which we have not 
visited. Since their arrival we have confined ourselves to the Belgaum Collec« 
torate. I do not know that I can refer to any real conversion as the result 
of our extensive tours. By the distribution of tracts, and the Word of God 
either in whole or in portions, and by the preaching of the Gospel, I feel 
assured that the truth is working its way among the people around us. Its 
indirect results are especially visible in various ways. I have been in the 
Iiabit of visiting many of the heathen festivals throughout the district. There 
is a visible decline in the numbers that attend them, and I feel that 
many of them would come to nought if Government support were withdrawn. In 
some places I have seen temples deserted, where, for the want of the proper 
sunnuds, the land has been attached by the Inam commission, and the idols 
left to themselves. For many years, year after year, I attended the great 
festival of Yellamma where, among other rites practised, was that of visiting 
the shrine in a state of entire nudity. I am thankful to say, that, after many 
years memorializing. Government at last prohibited not only this obnoxious 
rite, but also that of hook-swinging. All this was done with perfect safety, 
and I have no doubt that such cruel and obnoxious practices, wherever they 
e^ist, may be prohibited with the same safety. 

Vernacular and English Schools were established in the Mission from the 
commencement. We have had several conversions in both. Three of our 
Native Assistants are the fruit of our labours in this department, and those 
of them who are acquainted with English, and have had a regular training in 
the Bangalore Seminary, are my most efficient helper^. A great B»mbar that 
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were educated in oar English schools are employed under Government, some 
in lucrative and responsible situations, and are all favourable to Christianity, 
taking part in those changes that are going on, and which have for their ob- 
ject the general good of the country. Altogether six students have been sent 
to the Bangalore Theological Seminary ; three have returned and are 
labouring at Belgaum. 

W. BETNON. 



MYSORE MISSION 

OP THE 

WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. J. Hutcheon. 

The first Wesleyan Missionaries that visited the Mysore for the purpose of 
oommencing Mission operations, were the Rev. Messrs. Hoole and Mowat, 
who established the Tamil Mission in the cantonment of Bangalore in 1821. 
In 1833, the Rev. Thomas Hodson came from Calcutta to Bangalore, and 
was directed by the Committee in England to commence a Mission among 
the Canarese people. 

Mr. Hodson now turned his attention to the acquisition of the Canarese 
language. In the end of 1834 he began an English School in the can- 
tonment; and in March 1835 a deputation of four Canarese Native gentle- 
men waited upon him, requesting him to establish one in the Canarese 
Pettah. The conditions proposed to them were, that the Bible shoidd be read 
in it, and that there shoidd be no recognition of caste. Their prejudices 
gave way, and a school on these principles was begun in the Pettah, which 
was afterwards transferred to the Fort. In July of the same year, ground 
for Mission premises, situated about five hundred yards from the Canarese 
Pettah, was secured. 

In 1836, Mr. Hodson was directed by the Committee to make a tour 
through the Mysore and Coorg countries, in order to select some of the 
more important tovms to be occupied as central stations. The first station se- 
lected was Grubbi, where Mission operations were begun in the beginning 
of 1837. This may be said to be the real commencement of the Wesleyan 
Canarese Mission. Soon after this, the city of Mysore, Kunghul, Bangalore 
and Tumkur were also occupied as central stations. 

This Mission, like many others in India, has suffered much for want of 
a sufficient number of labourers, and from the failure of health and other 
causes on the part of many, who have been employed in it. Since its com- 
mencement up to the present time, sixteen European, and five East Indian 
Missionaries have joined it. Of the former, one died in little more than 
a year after his arrival in India, five others were compelled by ill health 
and other causes to leave the country within two years after their arrival, 
three others laboured only some eight or ten years, and three more have 
but recently entered it. Of the East Indians, three left the Mission, and 
joined other sections of the Church. Hence the total amount of labour spent 
upon this Mission is about a hundred years of one European Missionary, 
and between thirty and forty years of one East Indian.* At the present 

* But, if w« deduct about a year and a half occupied by each Missionary in learning 
the language, the whole will only amount to abont one hundred years' labour of one man. 
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time there are six European and two East Indian Missionaries carrying on 
its operations. In addition to these, there has generally been one t^fission* 
ary at the Cantonment of Bangalore, whose time has been spent among the 
Tamil people and the English congregation. 

Wesleyan Mssions are strictly itinerant in their character; and consequently 
the preaching of the Grospel to the adult population in the Native languages, 
has always occupied the largest share of the labours of its Missionaries. 
Still, so far from despising other agencies, it has constantly and sys^ 
tematically employed every means best calcidated to reach all the different 
classes of Society. Hence from the very commencement of the Mission, the 
educational department has received a considerable amount of attention; and 
some of its Missionaries have been specially devoted to this work. These 
include the Anglo- Vernacular Institution, Vernacular village schools, and Girls* 
Day and Boarding Schools. The Native Agents employed are, the Catechist, 
the local preacher, the exhorter, together with Day and Sunday School teachers. 

The operations of the Mission will, however, be best seen by briefly point- 
ing out the manner in which its labours are carried on at the different stations. 
Gubbi, which lies about sixty miles north-west of Bangalore, and seventy 
north-east of Seringapatam, consists of a Fort and Pettah, containing about 
four or five thousand inhabitants. The siurrounding country is fertile, and is 
studded with agricultural villages. In order, therefore, to carry the blessings 
of the Gospel to each of these villages, as well as to Gubbi itself, tWs 
method was adopted. A regular plan is made out, generally for three months 
at a time. Upon this plan there are perhaps fpur or five places in the Fort and 
Pettah marked, and some thirty villages in the surrounding country, at a distance 
of some eight or ten miles from the Mission house. The Missionaries go out 
two and two early every morning, and preach in every one of these 
places in regular succession so many times every quarter. As one means of 
gaining the confidence of the people, and securing better congregations, a 
school is established in almost every village; and these not only prove 
centres of attraction, but also preaching places. Every tims the villages 
are visited, the various schools are examined. 

There is also a monthly examination of these schools held at the Mission 
house, to which many of the scholars come from the distant villages. Thus 
the great truths of the Gospel are constantly brought to bear upon the 
minds of the sa^ie people.* 

In 1843, a small Chapel was built in the Gubbi Pettah; and on 3rd of 
August of the same year, the Rev. M. T. Mall baptized a caste man and 
his four sons. These were the first firuits of our Canarese Mission. These, 
together with others who havp come out from among the heathen firom time 
to time, have amid much persecution borne a noble testimony to the power 
of the Gospel. We have at this station a small Native Church consisting of 
fourteen . members, with two on trial. Here too, we have lately rented a lai^ 
piece of land from Government, for the purpose of providing a home for 
Christians, who may find it difiicult to provide a livelihood otherwise. 

The next station is Tumk{ur, which is situated about twelve miles to the 
east of Gubbi. This town, is rapidly growing into importance from its 
being the head of the division. It contains a population of about ten thousand. 



* The thorough working ont of this plan, however, has often been interrupted for want 
of men, and the station had to be given up altogether for some time. Doubtless 
thjs has greatly hindered the work of the Lord. 
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Some years ago a number of Natives and others subscribed more tban 
Rupees 1000 for the erection of a large English School, which has been in 
operation for several years. Until about a year ago, however, there was no 
resident Missionaiy at this station. Since then the work of the Jjord has 
become very interesting here. We have recently baptized twenty persons 
fi-om heathenism. These, together with several members from our other sta«» 
tions, and some from the l<^v. Mr. Addis' congi-egation in Coimbatore, who 
have found employment in tlie Public Works Depai-tment, constitute a congre- 
gation of about ninety souls. 

Kunghul is situated about twenty-five miles south-west of Tumkur, and 
contains a population of eight or ten thousand. In the neighbourhood of 
this town is the largest tank in the Mysore ; and the surrounding country 
is fertile, highly cultivated, and contains a greiit number of villages. This 
station, however, has for want of men never been fully worked. We have 
a Chapel and a Mission house here, and at present a Vernacular School : 
but no resident Missionary. Tlie direct fruit in the way of actual con- 
version has been very small ; but we believe the minds of the people are 
to a great extent prepared for the reception of the Gospel. 

On the three stations just mentioned, in addition to the systematic itiner- 
ancy among the neighbouring villages, frequent tours have been made. These 
have been of various lengths sometimes only for a few days, sometimes for 
several weeks, and sometimes even for months, as circumstances would permit ; 
and on all these occasions Tracts and Scriptures were distributed among the people* 

The city of Mysore is also one of our central stations. It is situated about 
nine miles south of Smngnpatam, and two hundred and ninety-four west of 
Madras. It ceased to be the cajntal of the Mysore during the usurpation 
of llyder Ali and his son Tii)poo, as Seringapatam was substituted in its 
stead : but it is now the seat of the present Eajah ; and has a population of 
about 70,000, of whom 12,000 arc Brahmins, and 6 or 8,000 are Mussul- 
mans. It is, moreover, the great stronghold of idolatry in the Mysore country^ 

It was first visited by Mr. Hoole in August 1821, and again in 1822, 
when he baptized several adult Natives who made a profession of Christian- 
ity. It was not, however, until after Mr. Ilodson visited it in 1836, and urg- 
ed upon the Committee in England, the necessity of doing something for it, 
that it was taken up as a regular station. Hence on 9th February 1839, 
Mr. Ilodson, and Mr. Sullivan an Assistant Missionary, anived at the city 
of Mysore, and inmicdiately conniienced operations. 

At this station the public proac'lii ng of the Gospel has principally been 
confined to the Pett^ih and Fort, where in dilFerent places in regular suc- 
cession almost every morning the Mi.=isionaries lift up a testimony for Christ 
and truth. Here, too, as in most other large towns in India, there is a 
strong desire on the part of many to learn the English hinguage. Hence 
in the year 18.53, a petition was drawn up and signed by about 3000 
Natives praying the promoters of education in England to establish an 
English school at Mysore to be under the direction of the Mission. The 
Itev. E. J. Hardey was then returning to England for a short time ; but on 
his arrival in Mysore again in 1851-, a large meeting of Natives was held, 
at which more than Rui^ees 2000 were subscribed for the erection of a school- 
room. Since then one Missionary has devoted the greater portion of his 
time to this school, which has included among its pupils a large number 
of boys from all classes of society ; and we believe it has been exerting a 
great influclice for good in preparing the minds of the youth for the reception 
of the Gospel. 

P 
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A C85te Girls' School was also establisheil in the Pettah sometime t^o, 
which contains between thirty ami forty srirb. I^iit I am sorry to add. that 
the \(is5ionar}''s wife, )[rs. E. J. lianley, who be;sin, carried on and took 
so deep an iutere?t in this s<:-hool, wa< a few months ag:o removed fiimi 
OS by death, and left ns to mourn her loss. Coimectetl with this station *l*ft 
there hare Ijeen two large school-rooms lately built, which are also used as 
preachin^r places. They are situated in two TarLih villages, and hare two good 
Vemacoiar Schools. Coimected with these there are a number of interesting 
YounsT men, who are reg:ularly met two are three times a week for Christian 
instruction. Some of them manifest considerable auxirty respecting the things 
which make "for their peace;" and we trust the Lord will soon grant them 
grace and strength to take up their cross and follow Him. 

In this city of wickeclness, where idoLitr\- bears all the marks of youth and 
vigour, where new temples *and new pagodas are Winir multiplietl every year, 
and where tens of thousands of Rupees arc annually spent in celebrating the 
Hindu festivals in their most extravagant character, even here, God has not 
left Himself without witnesses, nor His servants to Libour altoiiether in vain. 
For at this station there are now 32 adults and 40 chilcbren baptized. 
Of these, 26 are full members of the Church. 

The station at Bangalore, however, is in point of popidation the most 
important. Sin^ it became the seat of the British Government of the Mvsore, 
it has been growing in population as well as inij>ortance : and now, includ- 
ing both Tamil and Canarese people, it numbers at lea>t 150,000 inhabitants. 
In the early part of the Mission here, the Missionaries dire-.ned their chief 
attention to the public preaching of the Gosp<^l in the Pettah and neigh- 
bouring villages. Soon, however, an English School was begun, which con- 
tinued gradually to increase. For a n\imber of years past there has been 
a large Anglo- Vernacular Institution in oi>eration, which in its several 
branches has annually numbered on an average between foiu- and five himdred 
pupils. Most of these belong to the highest castes, esjxvialiY Brahmins ; and, 
although no cases of actual conversion, as far as we know, have taken place 
among them, yet when we think of the uunilK^rs \\\\o have ret^iveil an intel- 
lectual knowledge of the way of salvation through the mediation of Christ, 
and an acquaintance with European civilization, litt^rature and science, to a 
certain extent, we cannot but believe tliat it has Invn <»xerting a great in- 
fluence for good on all classes of society. In addition to the three brandies 
of this Institution there have generally been several Vernacular Day Schools, 
containing a small portion of the children of the poorer classes; but these 
have never l>een thoroughly worked for want of good Christian Native School- 
masters. Still, though a numl^er of Agencies have been at work, and a 
good deal of labour spent upon this station for a mmiber of years, the 
amount of success in the way of actiud conversions has been small. There 
are at present in the Canarese department 14- full and accreditetl meml)crs 
of the church. In the Tamil department the work of conversion has l)een 
more extensive. For in addition to a hir^re nuuilK'r of persons who have 
tasted the renewing grace of God, made a good confession, died a triumphant 
death, and are now enjoying the bliss of a better world, the Tamil Cliurch 
here contains 65 full members, and more than SO of a congregation. 

The large English congregation also at this station has been greatly blest, 
3Liiiy precious souls have here been gathered into the fold of Christ ; and 
an interesting Sabbath school has also been the happy means of leading 
many "to mind religion yoimg." 

In 1840, a printing press was established at Bangalore, which has been 
constantly growing in extent and efficiency. The use and influence of such 
an auxiliar)' means for spreading the truth \>ill be ai oniv nvoguiscil, when 
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we remember, that the Canaresc language is spoken from Colar on the east 
of tlie Mysore, away to the Neilgherry Hills in the south, down to Calicut 
in the west, along the western const as far as Goa, then through Bijapur 
by Sholapore into Hyderabad as far as Beder in the north, and then away 
south through the Collectorate of Bellary, containing a population of at least 
8,000,000. Tliis press has therefore helped to a certain extent to supply 
the want felt by such a population; and has thus excited a great influence 
in preparing the minds of the people for that blessed period, when "the 
Word of the Lord shall have free coiu-se and be glorified;" and when 
knowledge shall be greatly increased. To give some idea of the extent of 
tliis influence, without going into a statistical history of the press, we may 
mention what has been done during the year 1857 alone. There were print- 
ed at this press during the year 1G,000 portions of Canarese Scriptures; 
41,000 Canarese Tracts; 16,000 Canarese School Books; 4,000 English 
and Canarese Books, and 12,250 English School Books; making altogether 
8,821,664 pages. A Svo. edition of the New Testament is just finished, a 
large 12mo. edition of the New Testament is now begim; and a Tentative 
edition of the Old Testament is at present in the press. A new Canarese 
Dictionary and Grammar are also in the press. 

In taking a restrospective view of our INIission in the Mysore we feel 
encouraged. True, we have not witnessed that success which we long to see. 
Still we feel persuaded that God has been with us. For when we remem- 
ber that, in addition to those who have died in the faith, we have at pre- 
sent nearly 200 hundred soids gathered into the fold of Christ thi-ough our 
instnimentality, we feel that we have not laboured in vain nor spent our 
strength for nouglit. When we think, too, of the books, tracts and 
Scriptures prepared,* the large number of youths taught in our schools, the 
amount of knowledge circulated, and of the great proportion of preparatory- 
work done, we look forward to a speedy and rich harvest of souls. Giving 
oiurselves afresh to the Lord and to His work in this heathen land, we 
shall ever feel it our highest honour to be permitted to pray and labour and 
look for that day, when the little one shall become a thousand, the small one 
a strong nation, and a nation shall be bom in a day ; when the Gentiles 
shall oome to the brightness of His rising ; when Christ shall see of the 
travail of His soul and be satisfied ; and when His Glory shall be revealed 
and all flesh see it together. 

The present Statistics of the Mission arc as follows : — European IMission- 
aries 6, East Indian Missionaries 2, Catechists 5, Ijocal Preachers 5, Num- 
ber of Day Schools 22, Day School Teachers 29, Full and accredited Natives 
Church Members 171 ; Boys in the Day Schools 804, Girls do. 110, total 
914, Sunday Scholars 50, NumbtT of Chapels 8, School-rooms, also used 
as Preaching places, 6, Eegulur Attendants on public worship 460. 

JOHN HUTCHEON. 
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TELUGU MISSIONS. 

TllK CUDDAPAll MISSION 

OF THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Rev. E. Porter. 

The Cuddapah Mission was established by the Cliristian zeal of the Rer. 
J. Hands of Bellary, in tlie month of December 1822. He sent thither the 
Rev. W. Howell, who had previously Ijeen ordained to the Missionary work 
at Bellary. The latter had been hiduced to leave the Government servioe, 
and to give himself up to the Missionary work amongst the Telugu people. 
Mr. HoweU, I believe, was a member of the Mission Church at Bellary, 
and through Mr. Hauds* influence and instructions was led first to give him- 
self up to Missionary work. The Cuddapah province up to this time had 
been entirely neglected by the various branches of the Protestant Church, 
and its numerous population was sitting in darkness and the region of the 
shadow of death. 

A short time after Mr. Hands arrived at Cuddapah, he commenced his Mis- 
sionary career by preaching the Cfospel, establisliing Vemacuhir Schools and 
composing some religious tracts in the Telugu language. He was materially 
assisted in his work by the influence and purse of G. Waters, Esq., who waa 
at that time Zillali Judge at Cuddapah, but has since retired from the 
Company's seivicQ. Through liis aid and that of other Christian friends, Mr. 
Hands was enabled to erect a small IVIission House, and in 1825 a neat Mis- 
sion Chapel for the accommodation of a few Native Cliristians, who had been 
led, from doubtful motives, to present themselves for Cliristian Baptism. 

These were chiefly gathered from the poorer classes and were engaged in 
weaving and other employments. Some of them were taken into thg Gov- 
ernment service as peons. A few houses were erected for them near their Mis- 
sion Chapel, and a Vemacidar School established for the benefit of the children. 

I find that in the year 1828, the number of professed Christians in oom- 
ipmiion was sixteen, and the number of baptized persons including adults 
and children was twenty-five. The nimibcr of children in the Vernacular 
Schools, including boys and girls, was 1GJ«. 

By referring to the District Report for 1830, I find that the usual means 
for promoting the spread of the Gospel had been carried on with some 
tokens of the Divine blessing. At the close of the year the numl)er in com- 
munion was seventeen. Twelve of the Clmrch members had left for other 
stations, and two had died, so that including these the number was 31. 

The number of baptized persons is not mentioned ; but the number of pro- 
fessing Christians and inquirers residing in the village was 114. A book 
of Hymns in Telugu, and a translation of the Pilgrim's Progress were com- 
pleted and carried through the press by the liberality of G. Waters, Esq. 
Two Native Readers, Jonah and Agapah, were also employed in reading por- 
tions of the Scripture in Telugu, and distributing Tracts and Gospels to the 
heathen residing in the different villages which surround C\iddapah. 

At the close of this year the number of Vernacular Schools in connection 
with the Mission was seven. The number of children under instruction, in- 
cluding boys and girls, was 193. 
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III the Report for the yejur 1S3L it appears that a Brahniin convert of 
the name of Virapah had been baptized by Mr. Howell, and was employed 
as a Header in connection with the Mission. 

A Jail School was also commenced this year, but after a trial of a few 
months it was given up. At the end of 183i3, the number of baptized 
persons was 114. The nimiber in Church commnnion was 18. The num- 
ber of children imder Christian instruction in the Veniacidar Schools was 
213. At the end of the year 1835, I ftnd the aombei in Church communion 
was 21. The number of Candidates for baptism had increased to &6. Amongst 
these was a respectable farmer of the Sudra caste of the name of Vencata- 
pah. He appears to have been brought to a knowledge of Christ by the 
reading of a Tract which enlightened his mind in reference to the errors of 
Hinduism, a^nd led him to make further in(|uiry concerning the Chiistian 
faith. He had many conversations with the Missionary,^ which ultimately, by 
(rod's blessing, led him to come foru'ard and avow his faith in Christ 
Jesus. He experienced much opposition from his friends and relatives, but 
I am thankful to state that he has remained steadfast to this day. After a 
course of Christian instruction, he was employed as a Reader, and has con- 
tinued in that capacity up to this time. Through his instrumentality nine 
other adults of the Siidra class w^ere led to renounce heathenism and to cast 
in their lot with the disciples of Christ. Two of these have been called 
to their heavenly rest, afler having given good evidence of their union to 
Christ. The Reddy of the village where the Reader is employed has also been 
baptized, and admitted to the conununion of the Church. His wife alsa 
is now a candidate for baptism, and is a regidar attendant on the services 
which are held in the village Chapel every Lord's day. 

The two Readers, Jalaputti and Tobi, were employed during the year in 
visiting the neighbouring viUages, and reading the Word of God to the peo- 
ple who were wiUing to hear. The former of these was converted through 
the reading of Tracts and the preaching of the Gospel. Mr. Hands frequently 
employed some weeks of the coltl season in visiting Cmnbum, Buddail, VaimpulU 
and other large villages in the Cuddapah Zillah. He was in general well re- 
ceived by the people, and his message listened to with attention. In the 
year 1841, the following were the statistics of the Mission: Church mem- 
bers 31, Day Schools 6, number of children under instruction 149, Native 
Helpers 6, Baptized Cluistians 110. 

In the year 1842, ^Ir. Howell left the Mission and joined the S. P. G, 
After his departure the Mission was left in the charge of one of our Native 
Catechists, and suffered much from the lack of European superintendence. 
Two Missionaries from the L. M. S. were sent at different times to super- 
intend the Native Chiirch and carry on the schools in connection with the 
Mission. Their health failing owing to the heat of Hie climate, they were 
obliged to leave Cuddapah, and the imdersigned took charge of the Mission with 
the sanction of the Directors of the L. M. S., and on the understanding that 
during the hot season he should be permitted to reside at some cooler station. 

During the year 1815 two Siidra women, inhabitants of Cherlapilli, re- 
nounced idolatry and publicly professed their faith in Christ by baptism. 
All public idolatrous festivals have ceased at this station, although only a 
small number of the inhabitants have confessed publicly their faith in Christ. 
Itinerant labours were carried on to a wide extent in the southern part of 
the Cuddapah province. The large town of Mudrumpilli, with the adjacent 
villages, was frequently visited, and tracts and portions of Scripture were 
distributed to a wide extent. Many large towns and villages in the north- 
east part of the Mysore province were also visited, and large congregations 
assembled to hear the Word of Life. Owing ta the baptism of some Native 
youths of high caste in Madras and other places; the Brahmins and their 
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friends iiulustrioiisly circulated the most vile rciK)rts concerning Missionaries 
and their doings. 

One was, " that they carried about with them some magic powder wherever 
they went and sprinkled it upon the heads of the people. This caused 
them at once to lose their caste and to relinquish their religion." So firmly 
was this false report believed, that the moment the Missionary made his ap- 
pearance in some village with a few tracts in his hand, the Natives, old and 
young, scampered oflf into the fields, like a flock of sheep flying from the 
presence of a wolf. 

In July this year, a converted Mohammedan baptized by our lamented Mis- 
sionary Mr. H. C'risp, by the name of Paul Leighton, was taken into con- 
nection with the Mission, and proved an useful teacher to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. Tlie Mohammedans of the town of Cuddapah frequently reWled 
hiin, and showed their malice by pelting him with stones when engaged in 
his self-denying duties. I am thankful to say that he remained firm to the 
end and has lately entered into his heavenly rest, after giving his dying tes- 
timony to the power of the Gospel and its ability to comfort the soul in 
prospect of eternity. Through his labours two Mohammedans have avowed 
their faith in Christ by receiving Christian baptism, and others have been 
led to serious inquiry. 

The Mission sustained a severe loss this year in the death of a pious young 
man named Isaac, who bid fair to be an usefid labourer in the vineyard of 
the Lord, and was one of the best scholars in our Native English School. 

In the year 1850, the following are the statistics of the Mission. Six 
adults wxre baptized during the year, one of whom was a Hindu Guru and 
the object of worship to a numerous class of followers, chiefly of the Pariah 
class. His mind was first awakened by reading the Tract on Caste, and 
was subsequently led to the knowledge of Christ by the instructions of the 
Missionary and one of the Catechists employed in the Mission. 

The number of professed Christians at the end of the year was 150, Church 
Members 32, Native Teachers 6, Vernacular Day Schools 6, English. Native 
School 1, Native Orphan Schools 2, Number of Children under Christian in- 
struction 242. 

In the year 1851, a delightful movement took place amongst the Malas 
who inliabit several villages to the north and north-west of the town of 
Cuddapah. Many of these expressed themselves willing to renounce all idol 
worship and caste, and to place themselves and their children under Chris- 
tian instruction. Their idols, chiefly rude stone images, were delivered up 
to the Missionary, and at their earnest request Christian Schoolmasters were 
sent to instruct their children in the doctrines and precepts of the Christian 
religion. 

The first village in which this movement took place was Paidalah, a vil- 
lage about 40 miles north-west of Cuddapah, where about 20 families relinquished 
idolatr}', and placed themselves and their children under Christian instruction. 
At this place there is now a large School-room erected, which answers the 
twofold purpose of a School-room on the week day, and a place of wor- 
ship on the Sabbath. After 18 months of Christian education and trial, 40 
of these inquirers were at their earnest solicitation baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. I am happy to state that through the instructions of our 
Native Christian Schoolmasters, and the frequent conversations of our Native 
Christians ; with the heathen farmers of the village, some of the latter have 
l>een led to renounce all idol worship, and to attend regidarly on our reli- 
gious services held at the School-room twice every Lord's day. 

Owing to the fear of breaking their caste, they liave not yet resolved on 
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taking up the cross fully, and confessing Jesus before men. About 20 fami- 
lies of weavers came also from a neighbouring hamlet of Kiimarupilli, and 
placed themselves under Christian instruction. These were also subsequently 
baptized, after suitable evidence of their sincerity was given. The little leav- 
en which worked upon the minds of these converts extended its influence 
as far as Ubdhulupur, a large village about 30 miles to the west of Pei- 
dalah and 70 from Cuddapah. 

A few months after the above movements took place in Pnidalah, the Mala in- 
habitants of the latter place, to the number of 40, came to the tent of the 
Missionary in one of his tours, and requested Christian instniction for them- 
selves and their children. 

As a proof of their sincerity, they consented at once to sun-ender their idol 
to the Missionary, and place themselves under the instruction of Christian 
teachers. The idol was accordingly thrown down and the small tenii)le was 
abandoned. At this station a new chapel, capable of containing 200 persons 
has been built, and on the Lord's day about 120 persons, including adults 
and children, attend for divine worship. Upwards of 70* persons have been 
baptized, after giving suitable evidence of the sincerity of their faith in Christ 
as . their only Eedeemer. 

A Vemacidar Day School has been established for the benefit of the chil- 
dren of our converts, at which upwards of 30 children attend. The good 
seed sown at this and the surroimding villages has also exteiuled its influ- 
ence amongst the heathen farmers of the neighbourhood. Some of them have 
abandoned idol worship, and attend regularly on the Lord's day at our 
Christian temple to hear the good Word of Life. One serious inquirer in the 
neighbourhood, the mother of a large family, frequently sends for one of the 
Christian boys in our school to come and read to her a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures. She has built a small house at the top of the roof where 
she retii-es for prayer to the living God. Her daughters also appear well 
disposed towards the tnith. 

Li the year 1852, the spiiit of inquiry went on amongst the ^Lnlas of 
other villages, and at Clunna Venturlah and Peirii Souiala, several families 
came forward and put themselves under Christian instruction. Some of these 
it was foimd afterwai'ds had taken this step from imworthy motives, but I 
am thankfid to say that I know not any of them who Iiave returned to 
idol worship. A Schoolmaster was sent for the purpose of instructing their 
cliildren, and afterwards a Catechist to give farther instruction to the adults, 
and to conduct divine worship on Lord's day. 

The work at Ubdhulupiir went on and at the end of the year 1852, the 
Missionary visited the station and baptized 58 adults and children, in the 
presence of a good number of Natives. 

In the year 1853, the movement amongst the Malas went forward and ex- 
tended as far as the Kumool Zillah. A few of the above-mentioned class, 
residing in the villages of Polur and Jutur, about 80 miles north of Cuddapali 
and 40 miles south of Kumool come as far as Cuddapah seeking Christian 
instruction. They brought with them their idol (Narku Simhum) an incarnation 
of Vishnoo, with an umbrella and other paraphernalia of its worship, and 
surrendered it into the hands of the Missionary, saying that they uee<led 
instniction in a better way. These men had previously sought for instniction 
from a Roman Priest (who had gathered a number of disciples in that 
part of the country,) but as they saw idolatry practised in their worship 
and could not obtain that spiritual instruction which was suited to their 
inquiring minds, they left him and came to Cuddapah seeking for the 
knowledge of a more excellent way. Two of their hciulmcn, after being 
instructed in the main doctrines of the Christian faith, . were at their 
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earnest request baptized in the presence of a large congregation at tlie 
Mission Chapel, Cuddapah, in the month of September 1853. They re- 
turned to their village, and through their influence upwards of 100 Midas in 
the same and neighbourhing villages came forward and placed themselves under 
ChristLan instruction. Thus the little leaven Ix'gan to spread in that part 
of the country ; it extended to Jutiir and other viUagcs, and now the town of 
Nandial situatwl near the above places has been occupied as a station of 
the Society. 

In September of this year, a Chetty (merchant) came from the distant town 
of Burgohih, a town in the southern part of the Bellary district, and sur- 
rendered three of his household gods which he hwl worshipped from his child- 
hood, and told us that he had read many Christian tracts and books and 
was convinced of the falsehood of idolatry and of the tnith of Christianity ; but 
that owdng to his caste and the strong opposition which he met wiih from his 
people, he could not at once profess his faith in Christ by baptism. He 
told lis that he h^d composed a poem in honour of our Saviour, and that 
other persons in the village were examining our books and were convinced 
that our religion was the true one. 

During tliis year 274 persons, a few residing in Cuddapah, but the 
majority inhabitants of our outstations, were baptized, after having been 12 
months under Christian instruction. The Native English and Oqjlum Schools 
were carried on as usual by the Missionaiy and his wife. The numbers 
increased and much good was the result of these Agencies. 

It is proper here to state that these Schools have been blessed by Grod 
in training up usefid Agents for the Mission, and in providing educated 
Christian wives for our Catechists, some of whom are not only help-meets 
to their husbands, but arc usefully employed in instructing their fellow-country 
women in the way of life and peace. 

In the year 1853, the Kev. E. Johnston of Chicacole was appointed by the 
Eastern Committee of the L. M. S., at the earnest solicitations of the under- 
signed, to strengthen the Cuddapah Mission. In the month of Feburanr (1854) 
he arrived at Cuddapah and was in the month of July joined by Mrs. Johnston. 

After having laboured at Cuddajmh upwards of 12 months, he removed 
to Nmidial, a large town in the Kumool ZilLih, at the request of the Pi- 
rectors of our Society. This is an important town situated on the high 
road from Cuddapah to Hyderabad, and being in the neighbourhood of the 
villages of Poliir and Jotur where we have upwards of 200 baptized Chris- 
tians, it was deemed a most desirable post for Missionary labour. Mr. 
Johnston has entered on his labours with encouraging prospects of success. 

Inhabitants from different villages have frequently and earnestly petitioned 
him to establish schools in their vilbiges, but owing to the gi*eat paucity 
of qualified Schoolmasters he is quite unable to comply with their request. 
Schools have been established for the spiritual l>enefit of the Native children 
of our Converts at Polur and Jotdr, one Boarding School for the special 
purpose of training up Native Agents for Mission work, and one Hindust?mi 
School in Nundial for the benefit of the Mussalman population which is here 
very considerable. We doubt not, that much spiritual good will residt from 
these nurseries for the Church. I extract the following from Mr. Johnston's 
last Report shewing the encouraging nature of the new field thus occupied. 
"Our Mission compound being bounded on one side by the high road 
from Hyderabad to tlie south, we have often opportunities of conversing 
with groups of Natives from the Nixam's dominions, some going on pilgrimage 
to Tripati, and others on their way to other sacred shrines. I have 
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been struck with the general intelligence displayed by these Natives from 

the Hyderabad country with whom we have come in contact. They were 

in a great measure divested of prejudice, and seemed eager to hear what we 
had to say, and to receive our tracts and books. 

^ ** Almost all the villages, within eight or ten miles of Nundial, have been 
visited during the year, and the Gospel has been made known to other 
villages at a greater distance from us. It is pleasing to witness the ap- 
parent interest and attention with which our message is regarded, and on 
many occasions our hearers have exclaimed, *We like what you tell us, 
and we too will believe in that Sanour whom you preach.' Lately I ac- 
companied two of our Native Teachers to a village about five miles distant 
and for more than four hours we were engaged in making known the Word 
of Life to the people who appeared much interested in what they heard." 

By a reference to the report, I find that the numbers in connection with the 
Mission are as follows : — Baptized Christians 213, Communicants 7, Catechists 3. 

Thus far the branch of the Cuddapah Mission at Nundial. We now pro- 
ceed to detail a few concluding particulars in reference to Cuddapah. 

During the year 1855, the usual rains failed in the District, and much 
distress prevailed amongst the lower classes. In consequence of this some 
of our Converts left their villages, and for a time our out-stations suffered 
much. After the rains set in, many who had deserted again returned. The 
Native English School was carried on as usual this year, and the attend- 
ance on an average was from 50 to G5. Many of these scholars are 
the children of our professing Christians. It is right to state here, that 
though this school has not borne to oiu* knowledge direct fruit in the 
way of the conversion of the heathen, yet it has been the instrument of 
training, in part, four of our best Native Teachers and four Schoolmasters for 
the benefit of the Mission, all of whom are now usefully employed in the 
District in disseminating the knowledge of Divine Truth. 

Two of these after giving suitable evidence of their piety were sent, at 
their own request, to the Bangalore Seminary where they received further 
instruction under the tuition of the Rev. J. Sewell. They are now valuable 
Agents in the Mission, and, we hope, will prove eminently useful to their 
degraded fellow-countrymen. 

During the year 1856, about 30 families from the town of Dhur, 30 
miles north of Cuddapah joined the jVtjssion, after having surrendered their 
idol to one of our Evangelists, and put themselves and their children under 
Christian instruction. After 12 months Christian instruction upwards of 70 
persons including adults and children were baptized, and a Christian day- 
School for the benefit of their children has been established. A school-room 
and a Church have been built for the aceommodation of our Christians on the 
Lord's day, and the congregation has at times numbered upwards of 100. I 
am sorry to say that latterly the niunber has fallen off. 

During the year 1857, a few families resident at Ram^varum surrendered 
their idols and joined the Mission. For the Christian instruction of their 
children, we established a Native day School at which about 16 children 
attend. A tabular statement of the present statistics of the Mission is 
here subjoined. It may be well to state, that all our Schoolmasters employ- 
ed in the Mission are professing Christians, though we have not reason to 
believe that they are converted men. 

In conclusion, we can only utter the prayer of the inspired Prophet, "O 
Lord revive thy work in the midst of this land, in the midst of the 
years, make known, in wrath remember mercy." 
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THE NELLORE MISSION 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

By the Rev. J. M. Mackintosh. 

The Nellore Mission station is an out-post of the Madras Mission of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and it was occupied with the view of making 
the Gospel known among the Telugu people. This position in the Mission 
field was taken up under the following circumstances. 

In the year 1837, a school was opened in Nellore by Dr. Cooper, at 
that time Zillah Surgeon of the District. He wrote to the Rev. J. Anderson, 
Madras, in 1840, desiring him to undertake the management of the school, and 
to carry it on in connexion with the Church of Scotland Mission. 

This letter Mr. Anderson laid before a Meeting of the Financial Board 
of the Mission, and Dr. Cooper's offer was accepted ; the Board making only 
two stipulations, viz., *'the inculcation of the Word of God upon the mind 
of every scholar, and equal freedom of admission to all castes, be they 
what they may, to all the privileges of the school.** 

In September of the same year, Mr. Anderson, accompanied by Mr. 
Whitely who was to remain as head teacher for some time, set out for 
Nellore for the purpose of organizing the school. This was accomplished 
with Mr. Anderson's well known tact and energy, and the two conditions 
on which the Mission had undertaken the management of the school, were 
at once carried out. From the very first, the study and exposition of the 
Bible was carried on "in a way not a little startling to those who had 
been unaccustomed to such direct, and solemn, and powerful appeals to their hearts 
and consciences.*' This led to the retirement of a few of the scholars who left 
the school in fright, but the greater part remained and manifested great interest 
in the instruction communicated, and the devoted man who laboured among 
them. A few Brahman boys also left the school in consequence of the 
practice having been discontinued by wliich the Pariah boys had been obliged 
to occupy a separate bench. But their removal was not felt, and within six 
months the attendance was doubled. 

Some dilficidties arose about the management of the school and other 
points, and the charge of the school was resimied by Dr. Cooper. But again 
it was handed over to the IMission, with some valuable property connected 
with it, and since then the work has continued to advance. 

In 1852, the Rev. S. Ettirajulu, one of the first fruits of the Madras 
Mission, and at the time a Native minister, was sent to occupy the Nellore 
station. A new and important branch of labour in the Mission was, in conse- 
quence, enabled to add to the ordinary work of the school. The Rev. S. Ettii^a- 
jul^, a Telugu by birth, began the public preaching of the word in the 
language of the district. By the appointment of a Native Christian teacher to 
labour in the school, the truth of the Gospel was yet more fidly taught. In 
the year 1854, one of the teachers of the school, a Mahomedan, left Nellore 
for the purpose of joining the Mission at Madras, and, having publicly ab- 
jured the faith of the false prophet, put on Christ by baptism. 

In the beginning of the year 1855, the Rev. J. M. Mackintosh fVom 
Madras joined the labourers at Nellore. This was not contemplated as a 
permament arrangement, but cu*cumstances arose which pointed to the propriety 
of Mr. Mackmtosh's remaining at Nellore for some time at least. 
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During this year there were manifestations of wide spread concern among the 
senior pupils of the English school, and among the girls of the female school. Not 
a few of them, both by letter and conversation, discovered to the Missionaries the 
conflict which was being carried on between the tnith of the Bible and 
their own corruption, fortified as it was by the errors and prejudices of 
their own false system and the frightful bulwark of caste. A young man 
who had long been a pupil, and for some time a teacher in the school, found 
his way to Madras, and was baptized. Not long afterwards, another youth 
abandoned his hope in Hinduism, broke his caste, and joined the Mission- 
aries at Nellore. This brought the stniggle between the (Gospel and caste 
to a crisis. The heathen felt this, and determined to arrest the progress 
of the truth. The friends of the youth last referred to were instigated to 
force him out of the hands of the Missionaries. Having failed to cany 
their point by bringing their case before the Magistrate, they endeavouied 
to seize him by open violence when returning from the Magistrate's office 
in company with one of the Missionaries. The whole population at this 
time became deeply convidsed, and the eflfects on the school were soon ap- 
parent. 

When these proceedings began, there seemed to be more than an ordinary 
operation of the truth throughout the School. We hope<l that the Spirit 
of Grod was indeed making his word effectual. But at this point the fear 
and opposition of the heathen were greatly awakened. Every youth who 
was supposed to have a friendly leaning towards Christianity was removed 
from the school. A combination was formed against us which soon told, 
for within a veiy few days almost every pupU was withdrawn from the 
school. 

Many difficulties arose one after another, and, for a time, almost complete- 
ly frustrated all our efforts to restore the school to its former position and 
usefulness. At this time a young man, who appeared to have arrived at a 
deep acquaintance with the truth, together with his wife, succeeded in leav- 
ing their home and took refuge in the Mission house. The caste people 
were deeply agitated when this became known ; and both they and the 
friends of the parties now referred to, ceased not to ply them with every 
argument which deceit, fear, worldly interest, or affection could suggest, till 
apostacy resulted. This was a heavy blow to the school and the work ge- 
nerally. Suspicion and misapprehension spread on every hand, and a long 
season of trial and discouragement followed. Many of the youths who had 
been removed from the school never returned. But in the course of time 
their places were supplied, and in 1857, the school was again in a flou- 
rishing state. 

In the year 1855 an English and Vernacular School was opened at Gii- 
dur, a large village about twenty-three miles to the south of Nellore. This 
was intended to form one of a chain of schools which it was long the de* 
sire of the Mission to estiiblish in the principal villages between Madras 
and Nellore. In the following year, a similar school was opened in the vil- 
lage of Kalligherri, about forty miles to the north-west of Nellore, amidst 
the thick darkness of imbroken heathenism. 

In 1856, the Mission erected a Hall at Nellore, with the two-fold design 
of providing accommodation for female education, and of securing a position 
where the truth might be preached with the view of reaching the adidt po- 
pulation more fiiUy than had hitherto been done by the Afission. An op- 
portunity has thus been afforded of bringing the truth before the minds of 
the adult population. A systematic coiirse of public addresses is delivered week- 
ly in Telugu in this Hall> to an audience which is attracted in passing ; and 
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the attendance, although variable, is very encouraging. At least three address- 
es are delivered weekly in Telugu. Besides this, there are frequent oppor- 
tunities afforded us of preaching the Gospel in the villages around. But 
the limited agency at our disposal has prevented our enteiing so largely into 
this field as we desire to do. 

The time of the European Missionary (there is not a Native Missionary 
at Nellore just now) is chiefly occupied in the school, in the discharge of 
the duties connected with the pastorate of the little flock, and in leading 
forth the Native Agents in their evangelistic duties. Along with him, three 
young men. Native Converts, labour assiduously in the work of the schools. 
They likewise supply the vernacular preaching above referred to under the 
direction of the European Missionary. 

Female education has been referred to. Eor many years, this department 
of Missionary labour has received a large amount of the time and attention 
of the Mission. A day school for girls has long been in operation, with ' 
an attendance varying from seventy to one hundred and twenty pupils, 
according to the strength t)f agency and the means at our disposal for 
female education. Beading, Writing, Arithmetic and Geography are taught, 
but the Scriptures form the principal study of the girls. Instruction is also 
communicated in sewing. Two Native Christian mothers, the wives of two 
members of the congregation, and who have themselves been brought up 
under the charge of Mrs. Anderson in the Female Boarding School connected 
with the Mission at Madras, add this labour of love to their household 
duties. All classes are acbnitted without distinction, but the girls generally 
come from poor but respectable families of the caste population. 

So far as direct conversion is an evidence of Missionary success, it must be 
allowed that little claim can be laid to it, although we have not been left with- 
out encouragement in the past and see much that is hopeful for the future. 
We are by no means inclined, however, to measure our success by this 
standard only. We are confident that a great work has been done in 
spreading among the community more correct views of the truth. Many a 
prejudice which rendered the message of salvation, to a great extent, a dead 
letter has been assailed, and, we believe, greatly shaken. Many errors and 
false views which but too effectually impeded the progress of the Gt)spel, 
have been exposed, weakened, and in some cases well nigh destroyed. We 
are confident also, that whoever lives to reap the harvest, there wiU one 
day be a plentiful return gathered from the field that is now imder culti- 
vation and the seed that we are now sowing, when many who sit in our 
schools and hear the W^ord of God, shall have taken the places of those who 
for the present so stoutly resist the tnith. May the Lord of the han-^est, 
in Ilis abundant mercy, hasten that day ! 

J. M. ]\LVCKINTOSII, 
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THE NAGPUR MISSION 

OF THE 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. Stephen Hislop. 

The Na^ur Mission of the Free Church of Scotland was founded on the 18th 
February, 1845, at the request of Brigadier W. Hill, who for this end con- 
secrated a sum of upwards of £2,600. In the subsequent experience of the 
generous donor, we are furnished with an impressive comment on the words 
of Scripture, " There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth,** and, " Them 
that honor me, I will honor," When he made the sacrifice of nearly all 
that he possessed on the altar of the Lord, he was little known and in 
the receipt of a limited income ; but since that period he has been coTered 
with distinction, and has obtained at the hands of Government a well 
merited reward. 

State of the Country choden, — At the date of the Mission's establishment. 
Central India was one unbroken expanse of heathen darkness. The nearest 
Missions were at Mirzapiir on the north-east, and Ahmednugger on the south- 
west. Since then the Church Missionary Society has occupied Jubbulpur; 
but still on the east and north-west there remains a vast region, extend- 
ing in the former direction to Cuttack, and in the latter as far as the Pun- 
jab, in which not a single Mission has been planted. The Free Church 
Mission is set down in a Province with an area of 76,000 square miles, 
and a population of about 4^^ millions. The inhabitants in the western, or 
more cultivated, part speak Maratthi, and in the east a corrupt dialect of 
Hindi ; while in the south a few are found to use Telugu. In the jimgly tracts 
various aboriginal dialects prevail, which, with the exception of that spoken 
by the Kurkus or Moasis, may all be classed as Gbndi, and bear a dose 
affinity to Tamil. Musalmans, who every where use their own language, 
constitute somewhat less than -^ of the population, the Aborigines -^f and the 
remainder are Hindus. Brahmins abound in the larger towns, more especially 
in the city of Nagpur, where till recently they directed the royal conscience, 
and filled most of the offices of state. As might have been anticipated, caste feelii^ 
runs very high, and education is at the lowest ebb. In the capital itself the 
whole number of children at school, irrespective of those under the instruction 
of the Mission, does not exceed 900 out of a popidation of 120,000. In the 
immediate vicinity a traveller may pass through village after village, each contain- 
ing from 1,000 to 2,000 souls, without a school, almost without a reader, unless 
it be the patel or headman, his derk, or the village astrologer. Taking the 
metropolitan Zillah as a whole, the proportion of readers is believed to be 
only one in every 200 of the inhabitants. If, however, we look beyond to 
the other four districts, where there is a larger intermixture of Aboriginal 
tribes, we find the people still more rude and illiterate. It is well known 
that these children of the forest have no written language of their own, and 
perhaps not a dozen of them have learned to read any other tongue. From 
observations that have been made on Mission tours, it is conjectured that, 
taking all classes of the people together, in Chanda only one in 300 is able to 
read, and in Bimdara and Chindwara one in 400. In the remaining Zillah of 
Raipiir the proportion must be still lower, as will readily be conceived, 
when it is stated, that a Colporteur of the Mission in 1856 travelled from 
Nagpur to its sudder or chief station, not indeed by the most frequented 
route, but nevertheless passing through a number of considerable villages, and 
throughout the whole distance of 200 miles he saw only two schools with 
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an aggregate attendance of 40 boys, more than half of whom have since 
been dispersed by the discontinuance of one of the schools. Probably one in 
700 or 800, is the proportion of readers in the extensive district of Baipur. 

Stations occupied. — All that can be done by the Mission in the meantime 
to enlighten this dark Province, is to occupy three stations. Nagpur with 
a population, as above stated, of 120,000, Sitabuldi one mile to the west 
with 15,000, and Kampti nine miles north east with 50,000. The last two 
are Military Cantonments, and include a body of immigrants from Southern 
India, who have followed the Madras troops. Sitabuldi, which is also the 
principal civil station of the Province, has been selected as the residence of 
the Missionaries. 

Agency employed. — The first Missionary was the Rev. S. Hislop, who on 
his arrival at Nagpur with Mrs. Hislop associated with him two German 
brethren, the survivors of a Gond Mission commenced at Umurkuntuk, which, 
in the mysterious providence of God, had lost its other four members by 
disease in the course of a week. Those simple-minded pious men, however, 
were not long spared to labour at their new station. In August 1845, Mr. 
Bartels, after giving promise of much usefulness, was called to his rest, 
and in May 1848, he was followed by his devoted coimtryman Mr. Apler. 
A little more than a year before this latter event, the Mission had been 
opportunely strengthened by the arrival from Scotland of the Rev. R. Hunter, 
who continued his zealous and efficient labours till May 1855, when, his health 
having failed, he left for Europe in the hope of being speedily restored to 
his work among the heathen. But last year (1857) about the very time he 
was proposing to return, he received the afficting intelligence, that his brother 
and sister-in-law with their infant child had been cruelly massacred by the 
mutineers at Sealkot. Much to the regret of his colleague at Nagpur, and 
of the whole Church that had sent him out, Mr. Hunter, believing that, 
from the peculiar sensitiveness of his mind, all prospect of usefulness in the 
east through his instrumentality was at an end, resigned his connection 
with the Mission. His place was soon after supplied by the Rev. J. G. 
Cooper, who at the call of duty at once left Madras, where he had been 
engaged in the Lord's work for two years, and in February last, accompanied 
by Mrs. Cooper, reached Nagpur. The only other Agents of the Mission 
arc Mr. De Rebella, Teacher of the Sitabuldi School : Mr. Joseph, a 
Native Catechist in charge of that at Kampti along with the Tamil 
Church there : Mr. Baba Pandurung, who gives an exhortation to the 
Maratthi Christians from Nagpur ; Mr. Ramaswtoi, who performs a simi- 
lar duty to the Tamil congregation of Sitabuldi, besides taking part 
along with liis friend just named, and with Pahar Singh, Bapuji, and Buldeva 
in communicating religious instruction in the city schools. To this list must 
be added the names of Apaya, Colporteur at Nagpur, and Samuel at Kampti. 
Summary of the above : European Missionaries 2, East Indian Teacher 1, 
Native Agents 8, of whom 1 is a Catechist, 2 are Divinity Students, 3 
Teachers, and 2 Colporteurs. Total 11. 

Departments of Work. 1. Preaching. — The Mission has felt it right to 
conduct, as the leadings of Providence seemed to direct, services among the 
English speaking population. Lately for example, a Prayer Meeting has been 
begun in Kampti on Saturday evenings for the benefit of the families of 
European troops employed in the north. Services are also conducted for our 
countrymen, in Kampti on Sabbath mornings and in Sitabuldi on Sabbath 
evenings. No Church has been organised, but the Gospel is preached, and 
the Sacraments are atbninistered to Christians of every Evangelical donomination. 
The Word of Life is made known every Lord's Bay to the Tamil Christians 
of Kampti and Sitabuhli by the Catechist mentioned before imd by the 
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Missionaries through their interpretation, while Mr. Hislop and Mr. Baba, on 
alternate Sabbaths, preach in Maratthi to the converts using that language. 
In connection with the more strictly evangelistic part of the work it may 
be stated, that every Sabbath morning a Meeting for prayer and exposition of 
the Scripture in Maratthi is held, for lack of better accommodation, in the 
shade of the Mission house, where from 200 to 800 scholars regularly as- 
semble from the city. Opportunities are embraced during the week for preach- 
ing to adults in the city, while visiting the Vernacular schools ; and a month 
is usually spent every year in proclaiming the Gospel in the villages around. 

2. Teaching. There is an English school at each of the stations, Kampti, Sita- 
buldi and Nagpur, attended respectively by 105, 44 and 30, or 179 scholars in 
all. In the city there are also seven Vernacular Schools for boys, numbering 604 
pupils, and two for girls with an attendance of about 30. Total of English and 
Vernacular pupils under the instruction of the Mission, 813. In none of the 
schools is a heathen work used as a text-book. In consequence of the slight 
desire that exists for education of any kind no fee is charged, but all the books, 
&c. are required to be bought. No reward is given for attendance at the Female 
Schools. Besides the day scholars, there are three orphans, who have been 
placed under the Mission's care by a pious officer ; and two Native Christians 
are being trained for the office of the ministry. 

8. Colportage. — ^This is no unimportant department of the work at Nagpur. 
Carried on in and aroimd the Mission stations throughout the whole year, it 
is extended during the cold season and part of the hot weather to the ut- 
most limits of the Province, and not unfrequently into the acyacent territory 
of the Nizam. Thus on an average as many as 5000 copies of the Word of 
God and religious tracts and books, realizing about Ba. 300, are annually 
disposed of in 'Tamil and Telugu, and in Maratthi, Hindi and Urdu as 
weU as English. The Vernacular works in number amount to i of the 
whole, though they bring only •} of the price. The Colporteurs while 
selling take occasion also to preach. Frequently interesting incidents oc- 
cur. This year one of these Agents penetrated into the Hyderabad coun- 
try as far as Mahadeopur on the Godavery. In a secluded village 
named Yidilawara he met a Telugu woman of the cowherd caste, who 
not only could read herself, but was engaged in teaching her younger bro- 
ther the valued art. Such was her love of leammg, that in the absence 
of money she took off from her arm the only silver bangle which she 
wore, and, having had it cut in two, gave one of the pieces for some por- 
tions of the Telugu Scriptures which she had selected. A great part of 
the following night she spent in conversation \vith the Colporteur on the 
meaning of various passages which she had once begun to peruse. The 
number of Christian publications now circulated by sale throughout Nagpur 
and the neighbouring districts, is moi-e than equal to the gratuitous distribution 
formerly effected on to\irs, while there is no comparison between the two 
systems in regard to the feeling of satisfaction, with which the books 
are put into circiUiition. By the present mode mendicancy, which in this 
land has been exalted into a religious profession, is resisted — the spiiit of 
dependence, which animates all classes, and even enters the Christian 
Church is discouraged ; and, for every book that is distributed, the receiver 
furnishes the surest pledge, of which the case admits, that it shall be 
preserved, read and valued. The plan, which is here cordially recom- 
mended to all, who have not yet tested it, is no local experiment, for 
it has been adopted throughout the Bombay Presidency. It is no novelty, 
the working of which remains to be seen ; but it is an established practice 
followed by the Missionaries of Western India for the last ten years, and 
fully realising their most sanguine expectations. In the experience of the 
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Nagpur Mission, which has to do with people speaking Tamil as well 
as those using Maratthi, it has been found equally applicable to both ; and 
if only brethren in the south were to agree to give it a trial for two or three 
years, little cloubt need be entei-tained that the evils resulting from the long 
continuance of the opposite system would be surmounted, and the change 
would be attended by the most beneficial consequences. 

Hindrances to the Work. — To the department of labour Jast specified, a 
very obvious obstruction is the deplorable ignorance that everywhere prevails 
throughout Nagpur. With respect to education and the ability to read, it is 
believed that this Province of British India is considerably behind the neigh- 
bouring State under the rule of the Nizam. Were there more schools, how 
many times would the effect of the Colportage system be increased ! 

But to the work of preaching also there are not wanting impediments. 
Blessed be God, and thanks also be to our rulers, lull permission is eiyoyed 
to go through the length and breadth of the land with the message of the 
Grospel ; and, on the part of the present authorities in their individual capa- 
city, there is every disposition to act on the most enlightened principles. 
Still it must not be concealed that the policy followed by Government 
at Nagpur, as well as everywhere else in India, is such as to militate 
against the reception of Gt)d's Word, when it is made known among the Natives. 
The annual allowances made to their temples and tombs from the public 
Treasury, create in them the conviction that the Government approves of 
the objects for which these sums are given; and the argument, which 
they found upon it is, that there is no use for European Missiona- 
ries to call on them to forsake Hinduism and Mahommedanism, when the 
European authorities afford their countenance to both. This is not the place 
for entering on the nature of the Gt)vemment connection with false religions ; 
the reference is simply to the effect of it on the minds of the Natives. 
Now there can be no question, that in their opinion, if Christian rulers dis- 
approve of erroneous creeds, consistency requires that they should withdraw 
from their support the funds of which they have the sole disposal. When, how- 
ever, they see the British Government maintaining temples, which a heathen 
Kaja built, and continuing presents to Brahmins and Fakirs, which a heathen 
Raja commenced, they are perplexed, and know not what to think. They 
cannot understand how length of time can hallow endowments to falsehood, 
still less can they conceive the claim of a temple of one or two years* stand- 
ing, prior to a Hindu Prince's death, to a perpetual annual grant from his 
Christian successors ; and failing to trace the logical process by which the British 
Government has arrived at its present policy, they see no alternative but to ascribe 
it to direct inspiration from their own gods and pSia. This is no imaginary 
hypothesis, but has been embodied in express language, and that with the most 
telling effect, by Hindus and Musalmans in their discussions with the Mission- 
aries at Nagpur. 

Results. — Notwithstanding the obstacles above referred to, and many more 
which might be particularised, such as the inadequacy of the Church's efforts 
and the weakness and im worthiness of the instrumentality employed, the Lord has 
not allowed His Word to return imto Him void. Since the commencement of 
the Mission, there have been baptised of Native adults, 34. Some of these 
have left the province, but more from the south of India have come in 
their stead. Ajid now at the three stations there is, exclusive of 35 children, 
a Christian community altogether of 54, of whom 26 are Communicants. When* 
the extent of country around Nagpur to be evangelised is taken into account, 
and when it is remembered that but few villages have received more than 
one visit from the heralds of the cross, it cannot be a matter of surprise 
that the impression produced as yet by the preaching of the Word is very sbght. 

s 
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Still, where visits have been reputed, it is found that some acquaintance witk 
the message has been retained for years. This year, one of the Missioiiaries, 
while preaching in a village where he had addressed the people four years 
before, was informed by the Patel that ever since the last visit ne had aban- 
doned idolatry. At another village, where the Missionary had spoken five years 
'previously, he was asked with some eagerness by the Patel to discourse to 
him and the other villagers of Jesus Christ, who had been held forth as 
the only Saviour on the former occasion. Anxiety to hear, however, it 
must be admitted, is rare. Far more frequently the truths of Christianity 
have to encounter a listless indifference too indicative of both conscience and 
intellect remaining unexercised. Not much to be preferred to this stupid 
apathy about religion is the opposition of the Brahmin disputant, which has 
also to be contended with, when, with as little regard to conscience as the 
illiterate peasant, and with intellect subtle but perverted, he labours to defend 
his ancestral faith. 

The circulation of Cluristian publications has not been without its fruits. 
More than one of the converts admitted into the Church by the Missioii 
have been indebted to that means for part of their spiritual impressions; 
but the case of a cultivator from a distant village, who was baptized soon 
after the establishment of the Mission, is deserving of special notice, he 
having received all his convictions of sin, and knowledge of the Saviour, and 
desire to come out from heathenism from the perusal of a Maratthi Primer. 

Perhaps, however, the Schools, though they have not yielded very abun- 
dant fruit in regard to conversion, have exerted the most decided influence 
on the community at large. When a youth is brought before Kings and 
Magistrates for the sake of Christ, as was the case with Babu Pandarung. 
who was given up by an Acting Kesident to the Nagpur Baja, and allow- 
ed to be imprisoned for upwards of three months, the cause, for which he 
suffers, becomes known over a ^ide extent of country. So was it also, 
when in connection with the application of Ganu Lingapa for baptism, the 
Mission house was attacked by a lawless mob, though, in this instance, un- 
like that above-mentioned, the youth was cut off by death before his ad- 
mission into the Church. But with all the excitement, to which such cases 
give rise, it has been found at Nagpur as everywhere else, that efforts 
for the diffusion of the Grospel do not lead to rebellion or mutiny, or ren- 
der the Missionary a particular object of suspicion and dislike. On the con- 
trary, in June last year, when the Mahommedans of Nagpur, in conjunction 
with the Irregular Cavalry, were plotting to murder the whole of the Euro- 
pean residents at Sitabuldi, a friendly warning was conveyed from the ci^ 
to the Mission family, the day before the attempt was made, to flee vnih. afi 
possible speed to Bombay. 

STEPHEN HISLOP. 
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(♦) VIZAGAPATAM MISSION 

OP THE 

LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By the Eev. J. S. Wardlaw, m. a. 

ViZAOAPATAM, the chief toT?Ti of a district of the same name, in the 
•* Northern Sircars/' lies on the sea coast, about 400 miles north of Madras. 
The population is about 35,000. The language spoken is the Tdugu^ the 
language of about fourteen millions of the people in India.* 

It was occupied as a Mission station by the London Society in the 
year 1805. The first Missionaries were the Rev. George Crao, and the 
Rev. Augustus Des Granges. Their original destination was Tranquebar, 
where they arrived, with Mr, Ringletaube, in December 1804. Instead of 
co-operating with him, and "forming one Missionary station as recommend- 
ed by the Directors," they judged it better to remove to Madras ; where, 
after remaining for a short season and applying to the study of the Tamil 
language, they proceeded to Vizagapatam. 

They commenced their work under favorable auspices, and seem to have 
received considerable encouragement from the European residents- They were 
invited to conduct English Services in the Port ; in acknowledgement of 
which they received ten pagodas a month from the Governor in Council — 
an application having been made, "unknown to them," by a gentleman at 
the place "high in official station." They also held ni^eetings during the 
week for the benefit of Europeans and East Indians, to whose welfare they 
devoted a considerable amount of time and attention, not apparently with- 
out success. They soon opened a School for Native children, . and their 
first three pupils were the sons of a Brahman . 

In November 1806, the erection of a Mission-house was completed, at 
an outlay of about 3000 Rupees, including the ground purchased for u 
site, which cost nearly half of the amount.f They then received under 
their care about thirty or forty young persons, some of them as boarders, 
the children seemingly of Europeans and East Indians. For the more ex- 
tensive benefit of such, they commenced a " Charity Scliool.'* For the erection 
of a suitable building, they received 1,300 Rupees from the residents, with 
monthly subscriptions to a considerable amount, for the support of the 
children.!: 

To the study of the language they applied with zeal. Though their 
disadvantages were great, they seem to have made rapid progress ; and had 
abundant opportunity of "conversing with the Natives on the subjects of Di- 
vine revelations." Novelty drew many to them; and they were "daily visited 
by Natives of difi'erent castes." They early made an effort to translate the 
Scriptures ; and prepared one or two portions, and some tracts. In these 
labors, they had, almost from the first, the aid of a converted Brahman 



• Caldwell's " Comparative Grammar" Introdaction, p. 9. 

t Soc. Rep. 1806, p. 10 and 1807, p. 21. 

X This would see m te have been the commencement of the Charity School now under 
the Chaplain. 
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named Anani^ayer^^ whose accurate acquaintance with Tamil, enabled him 
in translating to make use of the versions of the Scriptures already existing 
in that language. He appears, indeed, to have made a translation from that 
language himself; while the Missionaries carried on another, "having re- 
course to Ananderayer's, whenever any difficulty occurred, as well as con- 
sulting him on all occasions." 

Neither of these devoted brethren, however, was long permitted to pursue 
his labors. Death interposed ; and Mr. Cran was removed to his rest on 
the 6th of January, 1809. He died at Chicacole, whither he had gone in 
the hope of gaining strength after an attack of bilious fever. Mr. Pes 
Granges survived him little more than a year. He closed his career July 
12th, 1810, in the SOth year of his age. He died much regretted. "Many 
of the Natives stood around his bed and wept. All were constrained to 
say. He was a good man." 

Before his death he received from a Society called " the Christian In- 
stitution in the East," a donation of between 500 and 600 Uapees, for 
printing the portions of Scripture and the tracts prepared in Telugu, with 
promise of further supplies from the same quarter. Up to that time there 
were only MSS. copies, which could be but very sparingly circulated. Mr. 
Pes Granges appears also to have done a good deal towards the prepa- 
jration of a Telugu Grammar and Dictionary. He had abundant materials col- 
lected for the purpose, but was not permitted to accomplish his design. 

Shortly before Mr. Pes Granges' death, the Mission was strengthened by 
the arrival of the Rev. John Oordon and the Rev. William Lee, who left 
England about three years before, but were detained for a considerable time 
in New York, owing to the differences between Britain and America; and 
afterwards, for a season, in Bengal. They carried forward the work together 
for about two years, when Mr. Lee proceeded to Ganjam, and established 
a Mission there ; which was carried on for several years. From the effects 
of severe epidemic fever and sickness, Mr. and Mrs. Lee returned home in 
1817, when the Mission was giveu up. 

The Yizagapatam station had a valuable accession to its strength, in the 
Rev. Edward Fritchett. After having been for a time in Burmah, on the 
death of his colleague Mr. Brain, he found it necessary to leave that 
country, and joined his brethren in India, apparently in the year 1812. 
About this time the first three Gospels, prepared by Pes Granges and 
Anandarayer, were printed at Serampore ; and, brought thence by the latter, 
they began to be pretty widely circulated. Mr. Gordon proceeded with the 
remainder of the New Testament, and Mr. Lee began the Old, and seems 
to have labored at some portions, after going to Ganjam* His measure 
of success is unknown. 



*■ Anandarayer was a Mahrattali or Bandia Brahman, about 30 years of age, an Ae- 
conntant formerly ia a Regiment of Tippoo's, and after the death of Tippoo, in the 
employ of an English officer. Having an earnest desire to obtain eternal happiness, he 
was advised by an elder Brahman to repeat a certain prayer 400,000 times. This task 
he undertook and performed. He got no comfort. Afterwards he read, in Telngu, one or 
two Christian books, given him by a Roman Catholic, which arrested his attention. He 
determined to be a Christian, despite of all opposition ; and the opposition was most 
bitter. A Priest baptized him, who afterwards left for Goa, when Anandarayer went to 
Pondicherry, where he was joined by his wife. Disliking " the images in the Churches,** 
and hearing of other Missionaries who had " no images and many books," he went to 
Tranqnebar, where he was, alter a time admitted to the Lord*s table. He joined the Mis- 
lioQ at Yizagapatam, May 28th, 1808. 
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The English services were now much better attended than at first, and 
several persons were brought under the power of the truth. The Schools 
for boys considerably improved both in the number of pupils, and in general 
efficiency. A Free School established for the benefit of girls, Native and 
Country-bom, prospered under the superintendence of Mrs. Gordon, and Mrs. 
Des Granges, who with her family rejoined the Mission in the close of 
the year 1811. 

As Messrs. Gordon and Pritchett gained acquaintance with the language, 
they began to visit the surrounding villages '* by rotation, thrice a week, 
conversing with less use of an interpreter, and distributing portions of 
Scripture to those who could read and would accept them." They entered 
also into the labors of their predecessors iu the translation of the Word of 
God, along with Ananderayer, who seems to have been in himself a host. 

The Mission circle had fresh trials. Within the first few years, Mr. 
Gordon's health began to fail. He was frequently attacked by liver com- 
plaint, and was, within a brief period, "obliged to take two voyages in 
hope of recovery." One of their number was removed by death* In the 
close of November 1814, Mrs. Gordon, "a truly pious, amiable, and useful 
person," slept in Jesus after an illness of thirteen days. She departed 
'' enjoying the peace of the righteous, the support of the Gospel, and the 
anticipations of glory." 

Tn the year 1815, the Kev. James Dawson, one of the Missionary stu- 
dents at Gosport, joined the station. These three brethren seem to have 
continued their labors together till the year 1824, when Mr. Pritchett, who 
had given himself with zealous effort to his great work, was called to his 
heavenly home. During the period of their joint labors, the Schools went on 
with increased efficiency ; the message of mercy was made known more 
widely in the surrounding country, and the translation of the Scriptures 
continued* In 1818, as far as the writer can discover, Mr. Pritchett car- 
ried the first edition of the New Testament through the press at Madras. 
A second edition was printed in 1829 ; which was also the last. It was 
never put to press again ; and for nearly twenty years it has been hardly 
possible to procure a copy. 

The year following Mr. Pritchett's death, terminated the career of another 
member of the Mission, Mrs. Dawson; who died February 28th, 1825, and 
whose loss was much felt, as she '* took a great interest in the girls' schools 
and did her best to forward their welfare." 

Mr. Gordon was permitted to pursue his labors till the beginning of the 
year 1828, when the Master whom he had faithfully served, was pleased to 
call him from earth to heaven. He died in the house of the Rev. E. Crisp, 
at Madras, whither he had gone in the hope of recruiting his health, 
which had been long much impaired. He died "happily, rejoicing in the 
Lord" amid Christian friends by whom he was much esteemed. Before bis 
death a translation of the larger part of the Old Testament had been pre- 
pared, but it was not his privilege to see any portion of it printed.* 



* This translation of Gordon and Pritchett lay for some years in the hands of the 
Madras Bible Society. When the Rev. J. Reid of Bellary took up the work of Telngn 
translations in 1835, copies of portions of it were made for the members of the Committee 
with which he was associated. But the style adopted by himself and his co-adjutors, 
was so entirely different, that it would seem to have been set aside at that time. Abont 
15 years afterwards, a small edition of the whole was printed for the Bible Society; 
but as it passed through the press, extensive alterations were made by some of the 
brethren at Yizagapatam, where it was printed. A second and large edition with Mr. Reid's 
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Mr. Dawson was now nlone in the Mission, "devoting his cnera:ies princv- 
pally to the interests of Native Education." He was permitted to continue 
bis labors with some vigour till the beginning of 1832, when health en- 
tirely failed; and on the 14th of August, he was called, after '*much 
bodily anguish,'' to join the fellowship of the redeemed above. With him 
the first generation of Missionaries at thb station, may be regarded as hav- 
ing passed away. 

It is a melancholy fact that up to this time, during a period of nearly 
30 years, not a single Convert appears to have been gained from among 
the Natives. 

For three years after Mr. Dawson's death, the station was without a 
Missionary. His eldest son, Mr. William Dawson, did what he could to 
carry on the schools and other work, and was greatly eucouraged by the 
countenance and hearty support of one whose name is deservedly revered 
by many in India — the late Migor W. T. Brett* 

Mr. J. H, Gordon, who had assisted his father in the Schools, became 
desirous of giving himself entirely to Mission work. With this object in 
view, he placed himself for a time under the instructions of the Eev. J, 
Smith at Madras, and afterwards went to England to complete his course 
of study under the Hev. Dr. Payne of Exeter. He joined the station as 
an ordained Missionary with Mr. Gordon in April, 1835, and both are 
still laborers in the field. Mr. Gbrdon was aided in his work by Purushoi- 
iam^* who had recently joined the Mission, and was employed as a Gate- 
chist, in which capacity he still continues to labor. 

The first regular pubUc services in the Native language were commenced by 
Mr. Gordon on the Lord's day,-— ^ne " conducted in a school-room, the 
other in his own house." His perfect acquaintance with the colloquial 
language enabled him at once to undertake this work. The Native work }i&<i 
previously been confined to short addresses to the people, in different parts 
of the town, and in conversations with them. He had the pleasure shortly 
after of baptizing two or three Native women. He also commenced " meetings 
with the schoolmasters for Christian instruction and prayer.'^ 

In November of the same year in which Mr. Gordon joined the Mis- 
sion, it was strengthened by the arrival of the Rev. E. Porter and Mrs. 
Porter, who pursued their labors at the station till the close of 1843, when 
they removed to Cuddapah. 

In 1835, a Boarding School for Native girls was commenced by Mrs. 
Gordon. In December of the same year, another school was begun by Mrs. 
Porter, of a similar description, but on a larger scale. The occurrence of 
a severe famine at this period afforded facilities for securing children, and 
for a length of time there were from 80 to 100 girls under instruction. 
There is now only one school of the kind, containing about 25 children. 



version of the Pdalms freed from Sand/U, has recently] been published for the Bible Society 
at the American Mission Press, Madras. 

* Instead of his own name which signifies exeeUemt man, no tmsnitable name for a Christian 
snrely, he was designated in the report Enoch KnUl! He was a Brahman of inferior 
grade in Hindu esteem, living in a village near Chicacole. A Tract, which came incident- 
ally in his way, first impressed his mind with the frdsity of Hinduism, and the truth of 
Christianity. He was baptized at Cnttaek; then came here and labored for a time. He 
afterwards joined the Cnttaek Mission where he was ordained. He subsequently went a- 
stray, but was again restored, and has for a number of years been a most consistent, hum* 
ble» earnest, and osefbl laboirer in the Mission. 
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These schools cannot be said to have yielded much fruit ; still there is 
sufficient to testify to the advantage of such institutions, if carefully and 
Judiciously conducted. It is the impression of the writer, that had a Boys' 
Boardiug School also been carried on, the advantages might have been more 
apparent. Such a school was commenced, but the boys were after a short 
season removed to Chicacole — then an out-station, this having been judged 
expedient. 

Iq September 1836, "the first Frotedant Chapel at Yizagapatam was 
opened for the accommodation of all classes — a neat commodius building, fifty 
feet by forty, and capable of containing about 300 persons.*'* 

In the year 1837, "a Native Church was formed in connexion with 
the Mission by Mr. Gordon ; when four persons were admitted to commu- 
nion.*' Members continued to be added from time to time, chiefly from 
the poorer classes, and in 1841, there were fourteen in Christian fellow* 
ship. Several Europeans, and a good many East Indians, were also led to 
profess themselves on the Lord's side. The congregation attending the English 
services, at this time conducted by Mr. Porter, were large. There was also 
a gradual increase in the attendance on the Native services. In connection 
with the English congregation, a Sunday school was formed in 1836, and 
contained 150 children. 

In the same year, an effort was made by Mr. Porter, to commence a 
^^ Native JEnglish School, on the same principle as that of St. Andrew's 
School at Madras," now better known as the " Free Church Institution." 
Considerable funds were soon raised. The Baja of «Yizianagaram gave a 
donation of 350 Rupees, with a monthly contribution of 35 Eupees ; and 
a large school-room was opened in the following year. 

In the close of 1839, the Eev. J. Hay, M. a., joined the Mission when 
this Institution (along with the English Church) was placed under his care ; and 
has, with a brief interval,! been carried on by him with untiring energy 
to the present time. It has not been without fruit, though some, alas 1 
never reached maturity. Two or three youths, after " witnessing a good 
confession" in open court, were given back to their heathen relatives by 
the Magistrate as minora, though one was certainly 18 years of age, and hope 
thus blasted. Over one convert, however, there has been every cause to rejoice — 
Jagannddhan, a young Brahman who was recently ordained to the work 
of the ministry, after having been for a number of years actively and use- 
fully engaged in Missionary labor. He was a young man of good family, 
and his conversion caused a violent commotion in the place. The Natives 
were so excited that the house of the Missionary had to be placed, for days 
under a guard of Sepoys to prevent violence. 

The beneficial effects, however, of such Institutions are not to be reckoned 
by the mere number of Converts. Christian truth is, in greater or less 
degree, impressed on many youthful minds, and gradually works its way 
amongst those who might never, otherwise, know any thing of it. The 
general influence for good in the present case has, without doubt, been great. 
The average attendance on the School has been from 150 to 200. It con- 



* There is a smaller Chapel ia another part of the town erected a few years after 
expressly for the Native congregation, in which services are regularly conducted in Telugu. 

t After being three years in the country, Mr. Hay visited England for a season, and 
returned in 1843 with Kirs. Hay; whose loss he was shortly after called to mourn. Such 
was the will of llini who " docth all things well." Her end was peace. Her heart w«s 
fiilly bcut on Mission work and her dying testimony was, *' There is nothing worth liv- 
ing for but to tjlorifij Gad^* 
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tains youths from all classes of the community. An annual fee of two Rupees 
from each boy is charged, which keeps the number lower than it would other- 
wise be. On the establishment of this school, the ordinary Vernacular 
Schools were reduced to six; and sometime after, they were entirely abolish- 
ed, aud *'one central school formed in connexion with the English Institu- 
tion.'* At an early stage a Sunday School was also commenced in connexion 
with it, prior to any thing of the kind in Madras; and still about 100 
youths assemble every Lord's Day> of their own free will, solely for Christian 
instructiou. 

In the year 1 840, a Printing Press was established by the aid of Christian 
friends in England. It was placed under the charge of Mr. B. D. Johnston 
who had just been received as an Assistant IMissionary, and was ordained 
bere about two years afterwards. It continued chiefly under his supervision 
till he left the Mission with Mrs. Johnston in 1853. It has proved a very 
valuable means of diifusing Christian knowledge among the people. In ad- 
dition to Scriptures, it has issued upwards of 20,000 tracts annually. It 
has been useful also in the publication of Chrutian School Books, and transla- 
tions of such works as the " Pilgrim's Progress," the " Peep of Day,'* &e. 
prepared by the Missionaries at this, and other stations. The press now 
issues in the year upwards of 2,000,000 of pages of works, all having a 
more or less direct bearing on the moral and spiritual benefit of the people. 

In August 1853, a Bay School for Native caste girls was begun by Mrs. 
Hay, "under circumstances of much encouragement." There have been at 
times as many as a hundred children under instruction. The average num- 
ber may be reckoned at 60. They are well grounded in the elements of 
general knowledge, and in the great elementary truths of the Gospel, while 
instructed in those branches of female industry which may be useful to them 
in after life. 

In the beginning of 1855, the Bev. J* S. Wardlaw, m. a. and Mrs. Wardlaw 
joined the Mission. Mr* Hay and Mr. Wardlaw had been for a length of 
time engaged in the preparation of a fresh translation of the Scriptures in 
Telugu, the former here, the latter at Bellary. They felt it desirable, ia 
order to more effective co-operation, that they should be located together, 
and Mr. Wardlaw was accordingly authorised by the Directors to leave Bellary 
for this place. The New Testament has been for some time completed. A 
first edition, in 1000 copies, was printed two years sinee, and the second 
edition, also in 1000 copies, is now passing through the press. About 50,000 
portions also will have passed through the press by the close of this year. 
For this work upwards of 10,000 Rupees, and annual subscriptions to the 
amount of Rupees 1,200, have been obtained independently of any public 
Society. The Bible Society have resolved on publishing the translation, vrith 
such modifications as their Rules demand, those Rules making rigid adherence 
to the " Received Text" imperative ; a principle to which the Translators did 
not feel at liberty to assent. 

As another form of Missionary effort, and one not without its importance, 
it may be mentioned, that Mrs. Wardlaw has directed a good deal of attention 
to the ladies connected with one or two wealthy families in the place. 
Having secured access to them, she has visited them constantly, instructed 
them, and sought to bring the truth in various ways before their minds, 
not without hope of good. Opportunity is at the same time afforded of 
making known Christ to a good many females in the service of their fa- 
milies, or who may be present at occasional visits. 

In conclusion, while progress has from .the first been slow, progress there 
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Btill btts been, a condiderable number, especially, during the last IB or 20 
years, the fruit doubtless, in part of the labors of those who had gone 
before, have been gathered iuto the Church of Christ ; and by means of 
the varied appliances in operation, the Schools, the regular preaching of 
the word in Yizagapatam itself, the publication of the Gospel in the 
surrounding district, which has all along been kept up, and the circulation 
of Scriptures and Tracts, a large amount of precious truth has been diffus- 
ed, to produce, one day, blessed results. It is the seed-time still. When 
the harvest is to be gathered, the Lord knoweth. But gathered it will be; 
and then sower and reaper shall '* rejoice together.** 

There are at present connected with the Mission, 

European Missionaries 3 ; ordained Natives 1 ; Catechists 1 ; Colporteurs 1 ; 
baptized persons 1^5, 55 males and 70 females ; Commuhiciints 17 ; Girls' 
School 2, Scholars 73; Boys' Schools 1, Scholars 37; English and Verna- 
cular Institution 1, Scholars 140 ; English congregation 60 ; Communicants 
31; European and East Indian Sunday Schools 1, Scholars 50; Printing 
Establishment 1, with four Presses. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OP CHICACOLB AND VIZIANAGARAM. 

These were both for a length of time out-stations of the Visagapatam 
Mission; and were very often visited by the brethren Gordon and Porter, 
whose preaching was not unblessed. They are now distinct stations. 

Chicacole was taken up as a distinct station in the year 1844, under 
the superintendence of the Eev. W. Dawson* and the Hev. J. W. Gordon, 
who continued his labors there for a year and then returned to Yizagapatam. 
Mr. Dawson had been ordained at Yizagapatam a short time before, after 
having labored at Chicacole as an Assistant Missionary for about two years. 
Through his instrumentality, and that of the brethren who visited the sta- 
tion during that time, several had been brought to the faith of Christ, and 
a foundation laid for future operations. The Mission was carried on by 
Mr. Dawson till the year 1852, when he removed to Yizianagaram. Dur- 
ing this period the number of Native communicants increased to twenty- 
four, and the number of baptized adults to about forty. There were also 
some East Indians connected with the Church. 

Two Boarding Schools were established, one for boys, the other for girls, 
each containing about 15 children. An English and Yernacular Day School, 
of an elementary kind, was also begun, which numbered at the highest 45 
boys. There was also a Telugu Day School, in which the number of scholars 
reached 100; and a llindusUini Day School containing 27 boys. 

With the aid of a Catechist, and one or two Readers, Mr. Dawson* also 
carried the Gospel to many of the surrounding towns and villages, and 
commenced one or two out-stations. Two temporary buildings seem at first 
to have been erected for public worship, and at the close of 1846 a large, 
substantial chapel was opened in the town. 

On Mr. Dawson's removal to Yizianagaram, Chicacole was placed under 
the charge of Mr. Thompson, who had for a time received training at 
Yizagapatam for the won: of an Assistant Missionaiv. Chicacole then became 
a kind of out-station to Yizianagaram, and gradually declined. Some of 
the Christians removed to Yizagapatam, and others, the larger number, fol- 

* Mentioned in the preceding sketch as the son of the Rev. J. Dawson, one of the 
early Missionaries at Yizagapatam. 

S 
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lowed Mr. DawsoD^ so that there were very few left, and the schools great' 
ly feU off. 

The station has been taken up again under the Bev. L. Yalett, who 
commenced his labors there in the beginning of 1837. He has a Catechist 
to assbt himt a young num connected with the place, who bids fair to 
be useful. In addition to the regular preaching of the Gospel, schools 
have been commenced afresh, with considerable promise of success. There 
are still a few Native Christians, forming a nucleus around which it is hoped 
many will be gathered. 

Fizianagaram was taken up as a distinct station chiefly from the facili- 
ties which its position affords for the extensive diffusion of the Gospel, the 
number of towns and villages in the surrounding country being very great, 
Mr. Dawson was appointed to the station and was peculiarly qualified for 
this Idnd of labor, having been bom and edncated in the country, and 
possessing a full command of the colloquial language, as well as a Imowledge 
of Native character, cast of thought, and experience. That this might be done 
more effectivelv, Mr. Thompson was removed from Chicacole to aid Mr. Dawson 
in his new sphere of labor. This design has been in some measure fulfilled. 
The Gh)spel has also been preached at various places in Yizianagaram itself, 
and regiuar services conducted in a place erected partly for that purpose, 
and partly as a school-room. 

There are two Native Boarding Schools, one for boys, the other for girls; 
the former containing 48, the latter 28 children. There is also an Elementary 
English and Vernacular School for boys, and a school purdy Yemacular with 50 
scholars. A Church has been formed; there are 15 communieants. The 
number attending the Native services is about 200. There is a "Christian 
village" adjoining the Mission, comprehending a good many families* They 
are weavers. All have not been baptized, but they have renounced heathenism 
and placed themselves under Christian instruction. There are 2 Catechists^ 
The Total number of baptized (Hsrsons is 102, males 37, females 65. 

J. S. WABDLAW. 



THE SOUTH INDIAN MISSIONS 

OF THE 

SOCIETY FOE THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS. 

By the Rev. G. U. Pope. 

Though I am not here as the accredited representative of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gt)8pel, or of any body of its Missionaries, I do not hesi- 
tate, at the request of this Conference, to lay before it a few brief statemeSits 
regarding the Missions of that Society. In the abscnee of books of reference 
and of official documents, this sketch must necessarily be exceedingly imperfect. 

It is worthy of notice that the first money expended by England for 
the Missionaiy work in India was £ 20 granted by this Society to Ziegenbalg. 
From that time to the present the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 

* One of these, Cornelius, formerly a Sepoy, is now a nseful Catechist at Yizianagaram. 
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Has been, more or less, engaged in the work of spreading the Gk>spel in 
South India. I may remark in passing that several of the Missions now 
under the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel were for many years 
under the care of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The History of the Missions of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel then may be divided into three periods. 

1. From the time that the Society began to supply the funds for the Danish 
and German Missionaries in their work, and to take the oversight of that work, 
to the time of the arrival of the first Bishop of the English Church in India, 
Bishop Middleton. 

2. From the time of Bishop Middleton to that of Bishop Spencer, when the 
Missions of the Society were divided into districts, in imitation of the English 
parochial system. 

3. From the time of Bishop Spencer to the present. 

For the first of these periods 1 must refer those who wish for information to 
Niccamp's excellent History, and to the ''Century of Protestant Missions" by 
the Bev. W. Taylor, a book abounding in valuable information. 

In regard to the 2nd of these periods I wiU only briefly state that the 
Society had at that time extensive Missions in Madras, Cuddalore, Nega- 
patam, Tai\jore, Trichinopoly, Madura, Bamnad, Dindigid and TinneveUy. 
At the beginning of tliis century, the number of baptized persons in the 
congregations und6r the Missionaries of the Society, was about 15,000. 

The names of Fabricius, Swartz, Jaenicke, Grericke and Kohlhoff, are fa- 
miliar to aU who take an interest in Missionary work. 

The Taiyore Missionaries at that period, in addition to their other labours, 
visited Tinnevelly. Swartz was there three times; Jaenicke resided there 
for sometime; Grericke and Kohlhoff both visited it once. Native priests 
were then appointed and congregations organised. One of these, Mudhalur 
(firnt town), is even yet regarded as the Metropolis of Christianity in 
Tinnevelly. There were at that, time, I believe, about 3,000 men, women and 
children, nominally Christian, attached to our Tinnevelly congregations. These 
were for a time superintended by Eingeltaube, of whom we have heard 
from Mr. Baylis. 

Mr. Hough, (of whom we have also heard from Mr. Sargent) visited 
these congregations, and applied repeatedly to the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gt)spel and Society for the Promotion of Chnstian Knowledge for 
Missionaries to superintend them. It was not till all hope of immediate aid 
from these Societies was lost, that he applied to the Church Missionary Society. 

Rhenius also superintended these Missions, as well as his own, from 1820 
to 1835, from wMch time European Missionaries of the Society have la- 
boured in the field, side by side with those of the Church Missionary 
Society, and generally carrying out much the same system, and with equal 
success. 

It is from the time of Bishop Spencer, (from 1839 to the present) that 
the Missions of the Society have begun to assume the character which they 
at present bear. By his advice and under his direction the Missions of 
the Society were divided into small districts, in each of which a resident 
Missionary was appointed to carry out, as far as possible, the parochial 
system, much as it exists in the Missions of the Church Missionary Society. 

The Missions of the Society are now divided into three circles. 

Of these, the first includes Madras and the scattered Missions in the north 
and west, Secunderabad, Bangalore and Cuddapah. 
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The second embraces Cuddalore, Negapatam, Ndngur, Kanan(!ag(i(tyf 
Anikadu, Tanjore, Combaconum, Vddiapiiram, Erun^ore, Tricliinopoly, Dia* 
digal and a few others, forming a connected chain of Missions. 

The third includes the Tinnevelly Missions of the Society. 

In all these Missions there are 88 Missionaries, (of whom six are Natives) 
16,876 baptized Native converts, of whom 3,781 are Communicants; and 5,824 
Catechumens, making a total of 22,700 adults.. 

It will not be possible for me (nor would it be proper) to enter into the 
history of each of these Missions. A few remarks may be permitted me. 

I. In Madras the large congregation which had been under the care, among 
others, of Fabricius and Hottler, was much weakened by a secession a few 
years ago on accounf of caste. Mr. Kremmer (of the Leipsig Society) re- 
ceived the seceders, yielding every pcnnt for which our Missionaries contended. 
In a •recent Tamil publication under Mr. Kremmer's sanction, I find the 
strange statement that by his labours the true doctrine of the Holy Eucha- 
rist was first made known in Madras, aokl upos this they profess to place 
the grounds of their secessioiL. 

In St. Thome the conversion of a young Brahmin, Andrew Stnnavasa 
and subsequently of his wife, Lakshmi Ammil will be remembered by many. 

The congregation of St. Jt)hn's at Madras^ m an offshoot of oiur Vepery 
congregation. That Church is endowed, and not now under the Society for the 
Propagation of the Grospel. Its Minister is the Bev. C. Arullappen.* 

n. In Cuddapah the Bev. John Clay and his Assistants have been privileged, 
to see the beginning of a work, resembling much, as far as I can gather, the 
beginning of the Ttnnevclly Missions. Why should we not anticipate, if Grod 
will, an extension of the Missions there sudi as has taken place in the 
south? The encouragements and the drawbacks there are precisely those of the 
southern Missions. 465 adults are at present connected with this infent Mission. 

in. In the lower range of the Pulney HHIs, a successful Mission has been 
planted. Mr. Coyle who has laboured there for some years has- been permitted 
to found Christian congregations in many villages. 

IV. In all the Missions forming the Tanjore cirde, vigorous efforts, are made 
to purify the existing congregations and to extend the work. 

Y. In the seven districts into which the Tinnevelly Missions of ^ Society 
for the Propagation of the Gkwpel are divided there is much of life. Con-* 
tinual accessions gladden the hearts of those engaged in the woik, and the 
foundations of the Native Church are being deeply laid, as far as we can judge. 

YI. Itinerating Mission^tries. — ^Mr. Brotherton, one of the Missionaries of the 
S. P. G. says in one of his reports, "The experience of twenty years in 
Mission work has convinced me that no Mission, if it sit down content with 
what it has, can possibly prosper. It will not keq) what it has, but will dedine» 
while the Mission that incessantly strives to lengthen its cords, and strengthen 
its stakes, will have a most abundant bles^g pooired out upon it.*' 

This is undoubtedly true. And accordingly in many of our Missions greater 
efforts to extend the work 1^ itineration among the heathai, have been reoently 
made than at any former period. The frontier Missionaries in TinneveUy have 
always this work more especially to do, and in the Bamnad, Dindigul, Nangur^ 
Pudhiamputtiir, Cuddapah and other Missions mu(^ has been done in this di- 
rection of late ; and on the arrival in a few months of the expected reinforcements 

■ - * 

* Since deceased. — ^Edbs. 
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of the numbers of the Missionaries of the Society, it is proposed, I believe, to 
engage in this department of the work in a much more ^stematic manner. 

VII. Literary JFork. — The Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel have not been backward to engage in those Kterary labours in 
the Vernacular which are of such great importance in other common work. 
Fabricins"^ translations of the Holy Scriptures in Tamil and his Hymn book ; 
Bottler's Tamil Dictionary, 8cc. have been of incalculable value to the Native 
chuEch and to Missionaries of all Societies. In Tinnevelly, besides many works 
of greater or less value, prepared for and printed at the Church Missionary 
Society's Press, by Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, a large number of very valuable Vernacular Christian books have been 
prepared, chiefly by late students at the Sawj^erpuram Missionary Institution, 
and edited by Mr. Csemmerer. 

Mr. Bower's contributions to the same great work have been neither few nor 
unimportant. The writer of this paper has done what he could. The Society 
for the Prq)agation of the Grospel have recently agreed to pay half of Mr. 
Bower's salary while engaged, in preparing a revision of the Tainil Scriptures, 
with the view of obtaining one uniform version for the whole Tamil com- 
munity. A Christian Tract and Book Society has existed in Tanjore for some 
years, and has issued many publications, both for the use of our Christian con- 
gregations and for distribution among the heathen. 

VIU. Caste. — The Missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gx)spel have been called upon chiefly in the Madras and Tanjore Missions, 
to act decidedly in regard to caste — that terrible evil which the elder Mission- 
aries of the Societies, with the best intentions, but undoubtedly acting on 
an erroneous principle, permitted to remain in the congregations they gathered 
together. I am not sure that the Tinnevelly Missionaries of either Society 
have seen it their duty, fiilly to cooperate with those in Tanjore in this matter ; 
but there we have acted upon the principle that no Assistant shall be retained 
in our Missions, in any capacity, who is not willing to partake of food 
with all his brethren, prepared by a cook of any caste, or of no caste at all. 
We have seen the benefit of acting upon this principle. 

IX. Mismnary. Training Imtitufum, — The Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel has been permitted by the great head of the Church to assist 
largely in the work of training up Christian Natives, both for Mission employ 
and for secular situations. It is believed that there are few Missions in which 
young men from our congregations are not found : Bangalore, Secunderabad, 
Ootacamund and some other places, have been supplied with Native Clergymen 
from our Seminaries. 

At present there are three such Institutions, connected with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel Missions. These are the Madras Seminary, 
the Vediarpuram Seminary in our Tanjore Mission, and the Sawyerpuram 
Seminary in Tinnevelly. These are to a great extent endowed, and are largely 
assisted by grants in aid. 

The number of students in these at present is, Madras 12, Sawyerpuram 56, 
Vediarpuram 41. 

X. Endowments^ and Native efforts to support Christian Institutions. 

The subject of providing for the permanency of our Missionary Institutions, 
as far as regards temporal matters, oy the provision of an endowment, to be 
raised, as much as possible from the Native congregations themselves, has occu- 
pied much of the attention of the S. P. G. of late years. 

The Endowment Fund in Nazareth, Tinnevelly, amounts to upwards of 5,000 
Eupees; and that connected with the St. Thom^ Mission, I believe, to 8,000. 
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The contributions of the members of our Tinnevelly Christian congregations 
are gathered systematically upon the plan mentioned by Mr. Sargent, as obtain- 
ing in the Mission of the other Church Society. In the Taigore congregation 
the amount raised from the Natives alone for all Christian purposes, by fees 
and offerings, averages 20 Eupees a month. 

School fees there are about 50 Eupees a month; and something under 100 
Bupees of books are sold on an average almost entirely to Natives, each month. 

XI. I may add in regard to the whole subject of the Missions of the S. P. G. 
that the income of the Society is rapidly increasing, notwithstanding the with- 
drawal of the Queen's letter. It has risen from £40,000 per annum to £123, 
456-15 within a few years. The Society proposes at once to double its whole 
Agency in India; to labour especially '*to promote bif every available means the 
education^ training and ordination of the more advanced Native converts for 
the work of the Christian ministry among their own countrymen;*^ and to 
*^ found new and strengthen existing Missions in the Presidential and other 
principal cities qf India^ wherever there may appear to be the least opening, 
with a view to bring the truths of Christianity before the minds of the upper, 
as well as of the lower cksses in those great centres of population." 

And I cannot better conclude this paper than by quoting the words of 
a late paper issued by the Society, expressing, as it does, the feeling of 
every Missionary Society. 

"Humbled by our past omissions, encouraged by the outward leadings of 
Providence, full of the conviction that this work is the work of (xod, and 
trusting that He will crown it with success in His own good time, we 
cast our burden upon the conscience of an awakened people. We seek from 
Christian England sympathy, alms, and prayers. The duty of all times is 
specially the duty of tlus time. God has indeed chastened us; but in judg- 
ment He has remembered mercy. He has given victory to our arms, and 
doubtless for His own gracious purposes has left India under British rule. 
To Queen and Parliament belongs the task of repairing our losses, and 
amending what is faulty in our Government. It is for the Church of Christ 
to improve the opportunity, and turn to the best account a great national 
crisis. May He, from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, help us to 
do this faithfully and with a glad heart; and may He guide our counsels, 
and accept and bless our efforts, to the lasting benefit of our fellow-sub* 
Jects in India, and to the glory of His own great name." 

G. U. POPE. 
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Tuesday, 20th April, 1858. 
The Bev. Joseph Pert in the chair. 

After the reading of the first three of the foregoing Historical 
Accounts,* the Chairman called on the Bev. D. Feun m. a^ to read 
the following Paper on Vernacular Preaching, prepared by the Kev. 
T. 6. Bagland, b. d. of the Church Missionary Society^s Itinerating 
Mission in North Tinnevelly, who was prevented from being present 
by the delicate state of his health. 

I._ON VERNACULAR PREACHING. 

I. The task of preparing papers on the subject of Vernacular Preaching has 
been committed to myself, and to, I believe, another Missionary brother, accom- 
panied by three questions, the first of them being, * How may the acknowledged 
duty of preaching the Gospel to the people of India in their own tongues be 
best fulfilled?* and the second, *How should itinerant labours be carried on?* 
The second question seems to me to take it for granted that the reply given to 
the first will be, that Vernacular preaching must be mainly though not exclusive- 
ly, conducted on the itinerating system. And this is a view with which I am 
disposed myself most heartily to coincide. 

It is not, I conceive, sufficient that labour should be bestowed upon building 
up in the faith those who have already been gathered in, and bringing up the 
young in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and in training the choice 
of our converts to be teachers of others. All these are departments of Mis- 
sion labour most important, in fact, imperative. But to consider that our 
duty to the heathen in general is fulfilled, when a few converts have been 
made, or to hope that by ahnost exclusive attention to these few within 
the fold, the many without will by a kind of natural diffusion of tlie Gospel, 
and without a special effort, be brought in, is to expect what reason and ex- 
perience equally forbid. In Tinnevelly, where the Gospel has been preached 
for so many years, and with such a large measure of blessing, and even 
in the Southern part of it, where the congregations are the most frequent 
and numerous, there has been for the last few years scarcely, if any, increase 
to the gross number of our converts. The number of IJaptized and the 
number of Communicants are both larger ; that of persons imder instruction 
for baptism has been stationary, if it has not diminished ; the reason, I con- 
ceive, being, that there are no Missionaries and very few Catechists, whose 
hands are not so full of other duties, all unquestionably important, that it is 
impossible to attend ^-ith any suitable degree of vigour to the duty of still 
endeavouring to bring in the outlying heathen. Accessions from the heathen, 
(though these are more than counter-balanced statistically by the larger numbers 
being continually added to the list of Baptized from that of the Unbaptized,) 
ai« indeed constantly taking place : the leaven in the barrel of meal does work ; 

♦ See pages 5 — 21, 
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but even where there is no obstruction on the score of Caste, this gradual diifu- 
sion of the Gospel is so slow, that without special efforts, such as those implied 
in an Itinerant Mission, there is but little reason to expect witliin any but a 
lengthened period, any considerable accession from those castes, which have not 
alr^y been in good measure evangelized. 

And if in Tinnevelly> and even in South Tinnevdly, where» if anywhere, the 
special effort of Itinerating might be considered unnecessary, circumstances seem 
to shew that other appliances are not in themselves sufficient, how much more 
are such special efforts required in other parts of India? It was under this 
impression thaf^the Itinerating Mission in the North of Tinnevelly was com- 
menced. It seemed absolutely essential fbr its evangelization that the Grospel 
should be brought and presented and pressed so frequently, and so variedly, 
npon the inhabitants of each village, that persons of eveiy caste might again 
and again have an opportunity of hearing it, and of gaining a correct ^ew 
of its nature, and their own imperative duty to embrace it. And I iitiagine 
the same must be true of all but a very few districts of India, and those 
extremely limited in extent. 

II. In attempting a reply to the second question, 'How ^tibuld Itinerant 
Labours be earned on?' it seems better, as my experience has been limited to 
one tract of coimtry, and for a short period only, that I should conHne myself 
to a statement of the plans^ which my ooa(]yutors and myself have piitsued, 
with the measure of success resulting. For I do not feel that I am com- 
petent to give an opinion as to the manner in which Itinerant Labours ought 
to be conducted in districts of a different character^ Aiid with regard to 
even our own, I feel it is quite possible that the plan on which we have 
proceeded, may admit of many improvements. 

The district where we have worked is the Northern part of TinneveDy, in 
area between a fourth and fifth of the whole protince, or 1,200 square miles. 
Its boundaries on the West are the Mountains, and on the East a line nearly 
coinciding with the boundary of the Tinnevelly and Madura Ck>llectorates; Its 
North and South boundaries are two lines of latitude, one five miles north of 
Yirdupatti) the other a little south of Etti^puram. South of this line, villages, 
where Christian congregations are to be found, begin to occur more frequently 
than in the parts in which we itinerate. The population is supposed to consist 
of about 270,000. They are dispersed in about 1,200 towns and hamlets. 

The largest of these towns are StHvilliputthiir, with a population according to 
last census of about 23,000 ; Yirdupatti, 10,000 ; Sivag^i, 10,000 ; Bdjapdliam, 
10,000 ; and Sungaranayanar Koil, 50,000. 

The castes which predominate are, (1) Naikkars, of which there are several sub- 
divisions, most, or indeed nearly all, of whom speak Telugu also, and who are 
generally agriculturists. They nimiber perhaps, 50,000, or 60,000. (2) Maravcors, 
numbenng perhaps 45,000. These and the Naikkars generally cultivate land on 
their own account. (3) Pallars, perhaps 40,000, or 45,000 : th^ are mostly farm- 
labourers. (4) Shanars, perhaps 30,000 : these are agriculturists and tradesmen. 
(5) Other castes, 100,000, of whom the Brahmins number about 5000 in Stri- 
viUiputthur alone, and perhaps as many more in the other Brahmin villages in 
the district. 

The work was commenced about four years since ; the number of labourers en- 
gaging in it, (t. tf, permanent, or in intention permanent labourers,) varying from 
two to four European Missionaries, one to three Native Catechists, who speak Eng- 
lish, and have received in other respects also, a superior education ; and one or 
two Native Catechists, inferior in respect of education, but possessed of a consi- 
derable measure of natural abUity, and of most decided piety and zeal. But in 
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addition to these labourers, we have had a large number of Catcchists, and 
Mission Agents with ether designations, from the South of Tinncvclly. These 
have generally laboured for a month at a time in connection with us, their 
salaries and travelling expenses being furnished by a Native Fund instituted 
soon after the commencement of the Itinerating Mission, and with the object 
of aiding it. 

In the latter part of 1854, there were 4 of these Monthly Catechists; during 
1855. 12; in 1856, 27; in 1857, 40. 

Our usual plan of pronecuting our work is the following. Each of the Euro- 
pean Missionaries has his tent, which he pitches in some convenient tope, gene- 
rally for about a week at a time. A longer stay would oblige us, except our num- 
bers were greatly increased, to leave many parts of our district imvisited for a 
considerable length of time. A more frequent change, as we very early 
discovered, would soon wear out our servants, if not ourselves; and as we 
are engaged in itinerating for nearly eleven months in the year, our plans 
require to be such as admit of being permanently acted upon. During the week 
each is able, with the assistance of the Catechist who may be with him, to 
visit every village within a radius of three or four miles, and when, as is very 
often the case, there are two Catechists, the principal and nearer villages receive 
two or three visits at each encampment: The superior Native Catechists, or at least 
two of them, (the third has only recently joined us,) has also each his tent ; and 
sometimes, though not as often as we wish and intend, each has the assistance of 
one of the Catechists sent from the South. The time occupied by the European 
Missionary in actual preaching in a morning or evening visit varies from about 
half an hour to an hour. Our Native brethren, who have no fear of the sun, stay 
out longer in the morning, and sometimes start a little earlier in the afternoon. 
Sometimes the European Missionary visits a village in company with one of 
the Native brethren, and if there be two of them, they sometimes go out 
together ; but our . visits are for the most part paid singly. As we and our 
object are well known, and as we are with our Catechists during the day, 
there is not much advantage in two preaching at once in the same place. 
The occasions on which we do so are, (1) when one of the party is for some 
reason or other less equal to the exertion of preaching than usual ; or (2) when 
the Catechist is young and has just joined us ; or (3) when there is reason 
for expecting peculiar opposition on the part of the heathen. 

At our tents there is seldom a day when we have not visitors, often many, 
and, on some occasions, crowds. To them we speak, and read, and distribute 
Scripture portions and Tracts, as in the villages. On the day of moving our 
tents, if there be no body of inquirers whom we find it convenient to visit, or 
if there be no other tent sufficiently near, the day is generally spent in a S^vadi 
(or small native rest-house,) sometimes in a Cliattram. Here we have excellent 
opportunities of speaking to the heathen. 

We make a point of visiting every village throughout our district, at 
least once in each half-year. The whole is well mapped out, and we have, 
besides, a register of villages, in which our visits are noted down, so that 
it is scarcely possible for one to escape. Many however arc visited two 
or three or four times in the half-year, and even more frequently still. 
We should be very glad if our numbers allowed of our making much 
more frequent visits. We must acknowledge, however, that although we did 
make a point of preaching for about 14 months in one part of our dis- 
trict, in every one of 80 contiguous villages once a month, it was with- 
out any result^ at least any apparent one. 

T 
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With regard to our manner of preBenUng the truth to the heathen, we 
have nothmg very particular to remark. Each of us follows the phin which 
he finds most suited to his abilities and mode of thought, and which on 
former occasions has proved most successful in gaining attention and creat- 
ing an impression. It is our endeavour in all our intercourse with the 
heathen, to do what .we can to excite in their minds a feeling of respon- 
sibility, to correct their ideas of what God requires, and to convince them 
that they are sinners, and that nothing they are doing, or can do, is of 
avail to remove their guilt. But that which is oxu* main object, and which, 
accompanied or not with a reproof of their idolatry and other sins, we trust 
we never omit, is, to point out and press upon them the one way of Sal- 
vation by the Lord Jesus Christ. I do not know whether we have found 
spy one way of commencing or carrying on our addresses more effectual 
than another. Each seizes passing occurrences, or makes use of the acci- 
dent of the moment according to his aptitude for doing so, and tries to 
enliven tSuA. interest bv interspersing illustration or anecdote as he best can. 
We have sometimes tned the plan of previously arranging what we intend 
to say; but I do not think that this has been of much service to us. 
The persons we meet with are so varied in character and circumstances and 
capability of imderstanding, and the measure of attention we meet with is 
80 utterly imcertain, that we can seldom reckon upon being able to preach 
as we intended. Add to this, we are almost invariably met with objec- 
tions, which it is difficult to avoid answering at once, and thus having our 
course diverted. It is well, however, to have a few arrangements of suit- 
able subjects; to be resorted to when no special subject for preaching pre- 
sents itself, and it is indispensable to have a stock, smaller or larger, of 
illustrations, and prepared replies to the most current objections. 

For the first two years we gave away many more Scripture portions, and 
perhaps more tracts, than we have the latter two years. Most of those who 
can read, and who are at all likely to make a proper, use of Scripture 
portions, must, we think, have received them already. The whole number 
distributed by us as shewn in the accompanying list, which is at the rate 
of about 1 in 20 for the whole male population, and must be fully one 
for every person who can read, is 6,286. 

List of Scriptures distributed in North Tinnevelly from 1854-57 : Tamil, 
Old Testament, 1st part, 4 ; 2d part, 2 ; 3d part, 1 ; New Testament, 1st and 2d, 
8 ; New Testaments, 26, (5 were sold ;) Genesis to Exodus xxi., 122 ; Psalms, 
223 ; Proverbs, 378 ; Matthew, 807 ; Mark, 1385 ; Luke, 1346 ; John, 1287 ; 
Acts, 505 ; Epistles, 1 ; Total, 6092. Telugu, PsaUns, 8 ; Matthew, 2 ; Mark, 7 ; 
Luke 46 ; John, 46 ; Total, 109. Hindustdni, Matthew, 22 ; Luke, 20 ; Total, 
42. Diglot, 43. Total distributed, 6,286. 

The apparent fruits of our preaching have been as yet very small. Many 
have at various times during the four years come to us, singly, and in 
smaller or larger parties, professing a desire to learn Christianity, and re- 
questing regidar instruction. We can count up about 500 persons in 30 
villages: but with very few exceptions, all sooner or later drew back. The 
exceptions are (1.) A small body of Pariahs in a village called Kalbodhu, 
whom, after having baptized 22 of them, we resigned to the Missionary who 
had charge of the few congregations within the limits of our Itinerating Dis- 
trict. He baptized in the course of four months five more. These on the whole 
have given us comfort, though one or two individuals have disappointed us. 
(2.) A small body of Nadakkad, the higher sub-division of the Shiners in a 
village 12 miles from the above, named Madhamkoilpatti. Of these two only 
have been baptized : others are wishful to be baptized, but we are dissatisfied 
in several respects with their conduct. (3.) A small body of Pallars at Kan« 
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jampatti, a place, 20 miles distant from each of these just mentioned, of whom' 
we have not yet baptized one. (4.) Seven individuals (men) in as many different 
villages, of whom we have baptized three. These are confessedly very few ta 
shew as the result of four years' preaching. We look forward however with 
humble confidence to the ful^ment of the promise that ** the Word of the Lord 
shall not return unto Him void." And judging from the comparatively correct 
view of the will of €rod, and the way df salvation, which the heathen among 
whom we labour have acquired, and the acknowledgment which tiiey are 
Continually making that the religion we preach is the truth, we trust that the 
day is not Hbut distant, when our coBverts will be multiplied manifold. 

in. The third question regarding Vernacular preaching, viz., *Ia diffusive- 
ness or concentration to be amied at?* has been already partially answered^ 
as far at least as our experience enables us to answer it, by the acknowledg- 
ment that though we did for a long time concentrate a portion of our strength 
cin one small part of our district, it was without any visible effect having 
been produced. We are utterly at a loss to say whether we ought to con- 
oentrate our efforts more or less.% In general we are disposed to think that 
the Missionary's duty is, rather, to watch prayerfully and to follow humbly 
the indications of Divine Providence, than to lay down any' previous plan, 
except the circumstances c^ the dbtrict where he labours aire peculiar. 

As our experience will perhaps not be without value, to those who ar® 
meditating the commencement of itinerating Vernacular preaching, I will conclude 
by stating it in reference to four or five points of more or less importance. 

1. To engage in, or at least to commence, a system of itinerating preach- 
ing, it seems to us essential that the Missionary should be entireJ^ released 
from work of every other description. The charge of Catechists, Schoolmasters 
and Congregations is quite incompatible with that freedom and vigour of mind 
which the duty in question requires. Eight months since, the charge of the 
scattered Congregations and Mission Agents within the limits of our sphere devolv- 

, ed, as a temporary measure, in consequence of the death of our brother Mr. Every, 
upon our itinerating party, and upon myself in particular. The consequence has 
been that, though the routine of moving about in tents from place to place ha» 
been continued, and though the Native Catechists who have been with me have 
preached to the heathen as formerly, I myself have been, from engagements 
incidental to the congregations, able to do so much less for the heathen, and 
that too with so much less vigour, that it seems to me it would be scarcely 
possible under such circumstances to have comtner^ced the work. 

2. Up to a certain point we have found it possible to instruct those who 
have professed and continue to profess a desire to be Christians, toithout the 
aid of a Catechist living among them. The difficulty of finding suitable per- 
sons, and the danger, except the Catechist be thoroughly alive to his duties, 
of his proving little more than an aider of the inquirers in their disputes with 
their heathen neighbours, have been our reasons for attempting to carry on 
their instruction as long as possible ourselves. It has cost much labour, but 
we think the labour has been repaid by the earlier improvement of our Cat- 
echumens. In dealing with our first permanent inquirers, we paid them a 
visit twice a week. At the end of about five months we placed a pious and 
energetic Schoolmaster among them, after which our visits were reduced to once 
a week. W^ith our second body of inquirers, who came over about two years 
and a half since, our visits have varied from once to twice a week. We 
are only just now placing a Catechist among them. This has been in 
some measure in consequence of the irregularity of several individuals, and 
of the worldly spirit they have shewn as a body. 
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3. There is nothing at all we think to be apprehended from a tent life 
on the score of health. 

We had indeed a severe visitation of cholera at the end of March, when 
the tents of two of our party were pitched together; on which occasion four 
or five • were in great danger, and our beloved brother Mr. Barenbruck was 
removed from us. But there was nothing in the circumstances to lead us to 
think that we should have been less exposed had we been in bungalows 
instead of tents. With this exception our experience of an itinerant preaching 
life, led as we lead it, is that it is quite as healthy as any other. This may 
be partly owing to the regular exercise our preaching requires, and partly to 
the degree of*anxiety whicli our work gives us being generally less than that 
incidental to the charge of Congregations and Mission Agents: and though this 
last has of late devolved in a measure upon ourselves, it has been much lessened, 
we believe, by its not being borne alone, but in ccnnmon with three or four. 
We are all of us very careM to keep out of the sun, and our work does not 
require exposure to it. We encamp usually, and in fact nearly always, apart 
from one another, and sometimes our tents yre 40 or 50 miles distant, though 
we tiy as far as possible to prevent this. We cannot of course then meet 
very n'equently : we have been a month sometimes without seeing an European 
face. Generally, however, we contrive to meet once a fortnight. Once, too, in 
the year, i. e, for five or six weeks in October and November, during the 
rains, we retire to a bungalow, and twice in the year we pay short visits to 
the South. By these means, and by visits we , sometimes receive from our breth- 
ren in the South of Tinnevdly, we have been kept from any feeling of 
loneliness. 

4. It is well we think for the Itinerator to keep the number of his servants 
as low as possible, and worth very much labour to have them, or at least the 
principal ones. Christians. Each of us has a lascar, a cook and water boy, a horse- 
keeper and grass-cutter; no more are required. Coolies are always to be found, 
though sometimes with difficulty. Bandies^ too, of which each tent with its furni- 
ture requires two, can always, though generally with still more difficulty, and still 
more delay, than coolies, be procured. Besides the expense of retaining the needful * 
coolies and bandies and bandy-men, the increase of responsibility, and the care of 
servants and of cattle, would be so much greater, that except for the first month, 
when we were quite inexperienced, we have preferred the trouble of having to 
engage them just as wanted. Our servants, with the exception of our grass- 
cutters, are now all Christians, and some of them more than in name. We are 
disappointed from time to time in individuals; but on the whole we have much 
reason to be thankful for their conduct, and many a good address have we heard 
delivered by our coc^s, by our lascars, and even by our horsdceepers and 
water-boys ; though we feel we ought to be on our guard not to foster either 
hypocrisy, or a spirit of conceit in them.* 

We have not much difficulty about mppliea. Tea, sugar, and one or two 
other articles, we get from time to time from Palamcottah, whence also our 
bread is brought once a week, 40, or 50, or sometimes 50 miles. Every 
thing else can be procured either in the villages or in the larger towns. We 

* It is hardly necessary to say that we make a point of having prayers daily, and, 
on the Sunday, longer services, in Tamil with onr servants. On these occasions, as our 
tents are always very much open, the heathen standing about have abnndant opportunities 
of seeing and hearing us, and can thus learn in w^t manner Christians worship God. 
"With reference to the Sabbath, we feel it very important that, speaking as we constonUy 
do to the heathen upon the ten Commandmenta, they should see that we and our servants 
eudeavonr to keep it holy and we are thankM to be able so to arrange even our weekly 
coolies to distant places, that it very rarely happens that any one of them is travelting 
on the Sunday. 
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are sometimes troubled abont water, which the people refuse to allow us 
to take out of certain wells. Generally, however, we find them willing to 
listen to gentle remonstrances. 

5. There is one more remark which I ought to make, though I confess it is 
with diffidence. Much has been said in connection with the subject of Verna- 
cular preaching about the great importance of a command of the language, of a 
knowledge of the habits of thought of the Native mind, of an acquaintance 
with their religious systems, and so forth; and all that has been said, has 
been said with great justice. Still the importance of these may be over-rated. 
I make the remark with the full recollection that I may be thouo'ht to 
undervalue what I do not possess, and cannot ever hope to possess, myself. Still 
I cannot help remarking, that if a Missionary brother, after having actually 
commenced the work, is disposed from a feeling of his deficiency in these ge- 
nerally most important qualifications for efficient preaching to devote any consi- 
derable portion of his time and strength to the task of acquiring them, he 
labours, in my apprehension, under a mistake. Before entering upon the work, 
let no pains be spared; but after beginning to be actually engaged in it, let 
the work itself, not the acquisitions of improved talents for it, fie the 
greaty and I would say, the sole object of attention. 

The circumstances in which an itinerating Missionary is placed are, in many 
respects, unfavourable for growth in spiritudity of mind. In order to avoid the 
sun, he is obliged to leave his tent early; and, living in a tent, with servants 
ai\d Catechists and their servants about him, often a good deal crowd- 
ed together, he cannot either in the morning or during the day, without 
great difficulty, command that retirement, and that quietness of thought and 
feeling, which are required for a profitable reading of the Scriptures and 
communion with God. He has no closet to which he can be said to be 
able to retire. Though he may shut himself up, he still hears what is going 
on, or is being said, close at hand, and, if by the heathen who are waiting to 
speak to him, he is oft^n induced to curtail his private duties from the feeling 
that he ought not to lose the opportunity of speaking to them. Then the 
cares of a tent life are sometimes not a few. Packing and unpacking, arrange- 
ments for moving, and things of a like kind, trivial in themselves, but which 
cannot be left to servants, take up sometimes a great deal of time. Then, 
txK), there are difficidties, which in a settled life are quite unknown. The 
heathen object to give water out of their well : or the tent has to be mov- 
ed the next day, and the people will not hire out their bandies; or, what 
is worse, having promised, draw back from doing so, because it seems likely 
to rain : — these, are some of the difficulties and trials of temper and pati- 
ence, and occasions of expenditure of time, which a tent life almost inevi- 
tably entails. So little quiet time indeed remains, that the Itinerating Mis- 
sionary cannot, as it seems to me, without much risk of his spiritual health 
suffering, devote any but a very small portion of it to his improvement 
in the language and in other qualifications for effectual preaching. With the 
measure of talents which he has, if he only uses it faithfully, and if above 
all, he is determined by God's grace, to live near to, and in constant 
communion with, his Saviour, he seems to me far more likely to succeed in 
the grand object of his labours, than if he allows any but a very small 
portion of his strength to be given to the improvements of his talents. These 
remarks are intended to apply, first, to the acquisition of the Vernacular; 
but they apply with even greater force to a knowledge of the Shastras of 
the heathen, and of their literature, such as it is. For it is by no means 
often that we have to argue with persons, who possess more thim a smatter- 
ing of this knowledge themselves. A few stanzas of poetry, and a few 
of the details of the histories of their gods, such as axe to be found in 
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that excellent little book, the ^r«r(?u^^i&, and in several other existing* 
tracts/ are really all that is generally required to furnish a suitable reply. 
If the Missionary have already acquired this knowledge, let him use it in 
dependence upon Grod; and God will bless it. But if not, it does not 
seem to me that he ought to spend time in acquiring it. If he cannot 
himself give any precisely suitable reply, let him call in the assistance of 
a Native Catechist. K none be at hand, let him speak at once to the heart 
and conscience of his opposer, and this will always be suitable. 

T. G. HAGLAND- 



The following paper on the same subject was also read bj the 
Bev. J. Scudder, k. a.^ of the Heformed Protestant Dutcji Church 
of America* 

ON VERNACULAR PREACHING. 

Chaieman — ^In May 1857, the Arcot Mission delegated my eldest bro- 
ther to present the subject of Vernacular Preaching to this Conference. 
Before, however, he could give his time to the preparation of an article, 
he was obliged to return home on account of ill health. Haviqg been 
appointed at a somewhat recent date to take his place, I have made free 
use of manuscripts formerly prepared by him for the purposes of our 
Mission. While writing this article I was not aware that there were sug- 
gestions in the printed circular regarding the particular mode of treating 
the subject, having been simply told that Vernacuhur Preaching was my 
topic. I present this paper, not in my own name alone, but in that of my 
Mission. 

In treating this subject, I shall first answer the objections which are 
usually urged against the wide-spread preaching of the Gospel in the 
Vernaculars; and secondly, present the arguments which haVe led our Mis- 
sion to adopt this method of making known the truth to the masses of 
India. 

Some of the objections are as follows :-^ 

1. " Missionaries in general cannot learn the Vernaculars." 

The trite old proverb "what has been done, can be done," holds good 
against this objection. The first two companies of American Missionaries 
to Ceylon, without, I believe, an exception, became Vernacular Preachers. 
Some of them are with us to-day, and can testify to the truth of what 
I have said. They were under the necessity of going among the people, and 
they abundantly qualified themselves for their noble work. Many Mission- 
aries from other Societies have taken the same course and have met with 
equal success. 

2. " If Missionaries do preach iu the Native languages the heathen cannot 
understand the message." 

Why not P Where is the difficulty ? If there be any, it must be in regard 
to one of three points. Is the difficulty in the preacher? Very likely. 
If his mind is filled with A nti- Vernacular notions, if he cherishes the theo- 
ry of the impracticability of thoroughly acquiring the Native languages, and 
adopts as his motto " won't," and calls it '* can't," he may expect, when he 
stands up to preach in the streets, to find thai he is not understood. Let 
him however give his time» his mental powers, and his prayers, to the study 
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t>f the language, and the difficulty yanislies. We, of course, make an exception 
in cases where men cannot speak even their own language. Such had bet- 
ter take the advice of a learned and zealous Divine, and believe that God has 
called them to either a counting house or a workshop. 

Is the difficulty in the message? Is that unintelligible? No, never. The 
message of salvation through Jesus is from the God of languages, and He 
has made no tongue, and fashioned no speech, in which the Word of Life 
cannot be expressed so as to penetrate the mind and reach the heart. Any 
other view seems to us a libel upon God's book, and a defamation 
of Christ's commission. "This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners/' and all 
people in all languages can be made to comprehend it. 

Is the difficulty in the people? I quote from a Missionary whose expe- 
rience in this department of labor gives weight to his opinion. He says 
** For years I have been a Vernacular Preacher, from the haughty Brahmia 
to the degraded Pariah ; to every tribe, and rank, and class, I have pro- 
claimed the Gospel ; and I instinctively and necessarily repel, with every energy 
that I possess, this utterly ungrounded and truly gratuitous calumny upon 
a people, who, whatever may be their moral degradation, possess remarka- 
bly shrewd intellects, and have the capacity not only to understand the 
Gospel scheme, but to contest every inch of ground in it and around it, 
with an astuteness, and clearness, and appreciation of all its various bearings 
which is very extraordinary. And this I speak, not of persons who have 
been educated in Mission Schools, but of the pure Hindus, who know the 
Gospel only throuorh the .Vernacular Preacher and the tract." We speak here 
of course of the Hindu's intellectual ability to understand the truths which 
are presented by the Missionary. As a natural man, he cannot receive the 
things of the Spirit, for they are spiritually discefned. But is not this the 
case even in Christian lands? 

3. "If the heathen do understand, no impression will be made." 

It is the Missionary's work to deliver, in an earnest and intelliscent manner, 
the Gospel message, and to pray for its success. To render the word 
preached effectual, is the office of the Holy Ghost. No one, I think, wiU 
be prepared to affirm that when that messajre is repeatedly delivered, explained 
and illustrated to a heathen mind, with exhortations, to flee unto Jesus from 
the wrath to come, the Holy Ghost cannot or will not make it as effi- 
cacious as the same message repeatedly delivered and expounded to a child 
or lad in school. Will any one describe the limits, and define the bounds, of 
the Spirit's action, especially when he remembers the voice of Christ, " Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature" ? We do 
believe the time has gone by when any one will tell us, that because the 
adult Hindu has not studied Enclid, the Holy Spirit cannot so well 
move him. Blessed be God, the Patiier of our Lord Jesus Christ, we have 
often heard with joy of heart how some poor heathen, listening for the 
first time to the story of Calvary, has wept over his wanderings, and has 
sought the Missionary to learn more of the Saviour of sinners. 

4. " Vernacular Preaching among the masses is a kind of Missionary labor 
not adapted to cities." 

Why not ? Of old the Apostles sought out the great cities, knowing them to 
be ceutres from which streams should go forth to make the wilderness a garden* 
and the barren places to blossom as the rose. I have been tokl that the Bev, 
Mr. Bilderbeck preaches in the streets of Madras with pleasure to himself* 
and profit to the people. " But," say the objectors, ** if preaching in cities 
is not impracticable, it is more difikult than in the country.^^ We admit 
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deuce slioald demonstiate whidi plan was moft in aeeordanoe with ibe wOl 
of the Master. Bat Christ has not left ns in such straiu. He has sketdi- 
ed out our course. Here then Vernacular Preachers have a rock upon 
which they stand, broad and firm as everlasting mountains. Their plan is 
in strict accordance with their commission, illustrated and impreiniablj forti- 
fied by Dinae, Apostolical, and primitive Christian example. He who takes 
his position here, cannot by any possibility be wrong. He most be right. 

(2.) It is a plan that perfectly acocnrds with the Common Sense. 

It is a true saying that the common sense of mankind is seldom wrong. It 
is also true, that the obvious common sense impression made by the AVord 
of God upon Christian minds at large, is generally consentient and right. 
This is a beautiful and most pertinent testimony to the unity of the Spirit's 
operations, and to the wondrous adaptation of God*s truth to all human minds. 
Let Christians in general who have not been prejudiced by human theories 
be asked, what is their impression respecting the teaching of the Scriptures 
in re^rd to the mode of evangelizing the nations. We think that the 
unhesitating and almost unanimous reply would be, "Why ask so plain a 
question? Preaching the Gospel among the people, is everywhere enjoined in 
the Scriptures." 

(3.) It is a plan which is Christ-like, as it calls for Christ*like self-denial. 

W^ith the Gospel in his hand, tlie street preacher seeks the Hindu in his 
haunts. In the midst of cavil and contumely he proclaims and defends the 
truth. Like the prophet of old, he speaks whether the people hear or whether 
they forbear. The path he walks abounds with self-denial. Condemned by 
the worldly, unappreciated by a sensual nation, who attribute false motives 
as the ground of his endurance and perseverance, frequently wounded by 
their bitter aspersions, shocked by their obscenities, and pierced through by 
their hideous blasphemies, pressed by shrewd objections, annoyed by plausible 
sophistries and embarrassed by knotty questions, oflen hooted at and abused, 
sometimes stoned and beaten, he goes on every day. But is he discouraged ? 
No. There is a holy and supporting joy that flows into his heart from the 
consciousness of duty done for Him, Who sitteth upon the circle of the Heavens. 
He feels his identity with a Saviour Who, in His daily administrntions, was 
similarly assailed by crafty men. He sees his oneness with Holy Apostles, who 
were molested and stoned and killed in the furtherance of their work of preaching 
Jesus. His soul looks back over ages, and he feels that, in this daily work, 
he stands by the side of his Master and the early disciples, and that these 
very difficulties and trials are the evidences that he is doing his Lord^s 
work. He hears a voioe from on high, ^' Son of man, if thou warn the 
wicked, and he turn not from his wickedness nor from his wicked way, he 
shall die in his iniquity, but thou hast delivered thy soul." 

(4 ) It is a plan which accords with the general law of Ileformations. 

History developes to us the law of extensive Beformations as uniformly 
acting from below upwards in human society. It is as with water in the 
physical world, which fills the hollows and diffuses itself over the plane 
surfaces of any given tract of ground before it swells up to its summits. 
The universal proclamation of the Gospel in the Vernaculars among the masses, 
is in unison with this law. It begins at the bottom, where Christ is laid 
as its deep foundation and builds upwards. Elaborate education will, in its 
own proper place and time, be laid on as one of the topmost stones of 
the superstructure. 

(5.) It is a practicable plan. 

To educate the bulk of the people with the idea of creating in them a 
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eondition of fitness for the ptoclamation of the Gospel, or even the edaca<^ 
iioQ of a select number at Pastors for churchee which have not been, and 
which are not likely to be, formed very soon, does not appear to us to be 
either a feasible or proper scheme. Christ tells us- to go and preach to th& 
masses, as we find them, everywhere. He will raise rxp^ from the very, 
body of those who receive the Word, Pastors, Teachers and Catechists, who- 
will meet their peculiar wants. He ha» done so ia Orissa and Burmah, 
and is it too much to ask Him to do the same for usB 

(6.) It is a plan recommended by its influence oo the Missionary himself 
and ou his Native helpers. 

The Vernacular man bends all hia energies ta the ac(|uisition of the lan« 
guage. Earnest study and prayer soon accomplish the obj/ect. Preaching, 
becomes a pleasure to him. He gathers fresh incentives from his steadily 
progressive improvement, and soon becomes a well qualified Yerncular Preacher^ 
capable of securing the attention and reaching the understanding of his hearers* 
He mingles with the masses, because his work and Ida acouirements lead 
him among them. 

Their manner of illustration, their way of analogical reasonings their peculiar 
modes of thought, become familiar to him. He forms a practical acquaint- 
ance with the oriental mind. He has come into sympathy with it, and 
understands its characteristics. He learns where and how it is most ac- 
cessible, and what are the fittest modes of presenting truth to it. He has 
data for forming a judgment in regard to the best plan of labor, for hia 
conclusions are based on deductions, and not on a priori theories. Such 
a one is qualified to compose Tracts and Treatises in the language and style 
of the people for whom he writes them. He will not add to the already 
large list of wretched Anti- Vernacular translations. 

In favour of high attainments in the Vernaculars, we appeal to the Bible. 
Whom did God choose as the great Apostle to the Gentiles ? Was he 
one who was ignorant of the language, Mythology, and Philosophy of the countries 
where he was to labor ? Was he not rather one who had been educated in 
all the learning of his day P When once he enters the field, what becomes 
of the other Missionaries ? Most of them disappear, while the history 
and the writings of one so eminently qualified in temporal and spiritual 
learning, occupy nearly one-half of the sacred pages of the New Testament. 

The history of Papal Missions in this country affords a striking illus- 
tration of the worth of such Vernacular attainments. Compare the remark- 
able success which followed the efforts of the earlier Missionaries of the 
Koman Church with the puny results effected by their modern Agents. The 
former were men of great learning in the languages of the country. The 
latter are a degenerate race, and pigmy results follow in their train. 

Consider also the influence of the Vernacular plan upon Native Helpers. It 
seems to us that it is almost an axiomatic truth, that helpers, trained up 
under the , Vernacular plan, are the ones best suited to preach the Gt)spel in 
their own language, far and wide, to their own countrymen. We have ample 
means for bestowing upon them a thorough Vernacular Education ; and be- 
cause it is Vernacular, and because it imparts qualifications and meets 
wants which a foreign language cannoi, we deem it altogether prefer- 
able. To a thorough training in their Native language, we add a know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit classics. But we consider that their education 
has but just commenced when they leave our Seminary. There is a higher 
school where they acquire the elements of character which prepare them ta 
become mighty preachers. We take them with us in our itinerant labours. 
They grOw up in the midst of the people. They mingle among theia 
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with the Missionary, who still conducts their education. They daily hear 
from the Missionary's lips objections triumphantly answered, false systems 
exploded, sophistries unravelled and the glorious scheme of 6od*s truth un- 
folded, illustrated, defended, and enforced. Their minds are taught to strug- 
gle^ with, and overcome real diflSculties. They are disciplined to meet the 
actual, pressing, every day exigencies of a Vernacular Preacher*s career. They 
must be itinerant Preachers until there are churches to call them as Pastors. 
In mingling with the masses, they are ever studying the character of the 
people as well as books, and their thoughts, reasonings, and plans derive 
their hue and shape from the wants of those with whom they are in 
contact. Helpers educated under the Vernacular plan remain Natives. They 
have a natural, national look. You recognize their homogeneousness with 
the people around them. This seems to us most important. Besides, they ' 
are "rough-and-ready" men, prepared for all kinds of emergency. They 
are ready to preach from house to house and village to village. This is 
their work. They are brought up to it. They are contented with, and happy 
in it. They know no other sphere. And, are not such men the men we need 
to do the great work of Evangelization ? 

The influence of the Vernacular system upon the Missionary himself; its 
adaptedness to raise up the best Native helpers ; the exact consonance of 
this mode of labor in its character, its self-denials, and its sufferings, with 
that of Christ and His disciples; its accordance with the general law of 
Reformations ; its agreement with the common sense of Christians ; its prac- 
ticability ; and, above all, its being the plan directly given to us by our Lord ; 
lead us to the irresistible conclusion that it is the preferable plan for carry- 
ing on our Missionary operations. 

Whatever schemes we may devise, whatever plans we may pursue, we are 
at last narrowed down to the simple and glorious truth that, " when the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe." 



As the long and interesting discussion on this subject occupied the 
Meeting until its close, the Secretaries were permitted to bring up 
the Resolution for the approval of the Conference on the following 
Morning. 

M^ednesday, April ^Ist. 

The Rev. W. Beynon, in the Chair. 

Previously to submitting the Resolution on Vernacular Preaching, the 
following resolution was proposed and adopted by the Conference. 

That in reference to the papers prepared by the various 
Members of the Conference it is to be considered that the 
authors of those papers alone are responsible for their con- 
tents, and that the Conference, by publishing them in the 
Report of their Proceedings, do not necessarily endorse the 
statements they contain ; their opinion being conveyed in the 
Resolutions adopted on each of the subjects brought forward. 
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EESOLUTIONS 

ff 

ON VERNACULAR PREACHING. 

1. That this Conference unanimously acknowledges the obliga- 
tion resting upon the Churches and their messengers to preach 
the Gospel to the people of India in their own tongues, as 
necessarily involved in their great commission ; and that no 
apparent want of success attending the efforts to fulfil this 
duty can ever remove or diminish this obligation. 

2. That in seeking to discharge this great duty every 
practicable method of bringing the truths of the Gospel to 
bear upon the Native mind may be legitimately employed, 
and that no one specific method can be justly set up as 
the Preaching of the Gospel to the exclusion of every other; 
and hence this Conference considers that the making known 
of the Gospel to children and youth, whether heathens or 
Christians, in classes or schools, and the more public procla- 
mation of the same Gospel to all who will listen to it, in 
the streets of cities, towns and villages, or in any other 
place whatsoever, are only different departments of one and the 
same great work. 

3. That as there are peculiar advantages attending each of 
the different methods employed by Missionaries in making 
known the truth, which cannot be obtained by any other 
method, it is highly desirable that they should all be em- 
ployed in combination and harmony, and that, by means of 
a wise division of labour, every Missionary should, as far as 
practicable, take up that department of the work for which 
he is best fitted, and which appears best adapted to the 
locality in which he is called to labour. 

4. That this Conference especially considers it of the high- 
est importance that Itinerant Labours among the Natives of 
India, should be systematically pursued in connexion with 
every Mission, and that a due proportion of the agency 
of each Mission should be devoted to it ; the agents so em- 
ployed being relieved, for the time, as far as practicable, from 
other Missionary labours, 

5. That in order to the wide diffusion of the Gospel in 
this heathen land by means of Vernacular Preaching, and the 
successful cultivation of its barren fields, a large increase 
of agency, both foreign and native, is most urgently needed; 
and that the earnest prayers of the Church should be con- 
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tinually addressed to " the Lord of the Harvest, to send forth 
labourers into his harvest." 

6. That the general Result, believed to have been produced 
in favour of Christianity by the preaching of the Gospel in 
the Vernaculars, as well as the cases of actual conversion 
which have come to the knowledge of the Missionaries, de* 
niand our most grateful acknowledgment, and form our great 
encouragement to persevere in this most important department 
of Missionary labour. 



After the reading of two more of the Historical Accounts,* the 
following paper on Native Agency was read by the Rev. £• Sargent, 
C. M. S., of Falamcotta. 

II. NATIVE AGENCY. 

I. What is the most suitable mode of obtaining Native Preachers and 
Pastors, and other helpers in the work? 

II. How are they to be qualified for their duties ? 

m. How should they be sustained while imder preparation ? 

IV. And on what principles should the Salaries of Native Agents be regu* 
kted? 

We can never keep too frequently and clearly before our mind, the direct 
and main object for which we have come to labour in this country. It i» 
nothing less than the bringing to Grod, through Christ and by His Spirit, the 
immortal souls of perishing millions around us — ^to restore sinners to their 
proper relation with the fountain of holiness and peace. 

Were our object even any thing short of this radical and spiritual change, 
however good and desirable it might be, yet if it be designed to reach 
and affect the mass of the people in their character and habits, we might 
well despair of ever accomplishing it, by any the best human instrumentality, 
when we consider the peculiar condition cdT the Hindu mind and Hindu 
Society. Unlike the unsettled or still developing character of other heathen 
nations, the Hindu character is stereotyped, and so boimd by the powerful 
chain of caste which has entwined its links round every class and condi- 
tion of men, that to this day they may be said to be what they were 
thousands of years ago. 

This obstacle is superadded to all the natural impediments of the carnal 
mind which in other heathen lands obstruct the progress of the glorious 
Gospel of our ever blessed Grod and Saviour. This Satanic contrivance is of 
such pernicious influence, that even those who may be said to be the chief 
sufferers from it, cling to it with a pertinacity which is truly appalling, so 
that there is no class unaiSected by it, to which we might turn and place 
the lever, which, humanly speaking, is to overthrow this degrading system. 

If therefore any external change of character and habits is thus rendered 
hopeless by mere human instrumentality, such as lies within our power, 
whiat ground of hope have we with reference to a greater and mightier 

♦ Sec page M— 27. 
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change, such as that which the Gtispel designs to effect, save that which is 
placed upon His might and grace, whose Grospel we preach, and who, in our 
happy case, has proved it to be " the power of God unto Salvation to every 
one that believeth?" Nay, our wisdom and our strength in this matter is to 
know, that it is neither by physical might nor by intellectual power of 
man, but by "my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts. 

And yet the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of Life, is pleased to work 
hif means. In the necessities of the infant church of old He communicated' 
miracidous powers, and gave the heralds of the (^spel a ready utterance 
in the language of every people among whom they went. But that ne- 
cessity ceased when men of every known language embraced the Gospel, 
and, with it, its principle of vitality and self-propagation. And as it is the 
good will of God, constituted as tins world is, that the blessings of physical 
and mental improvement should be communicated by the agency of man; so 
with regard to spiritual things, the same economy has been divinely appointed. 

The agency therefore by which the Gospel is to be propagated in this 
country may well claim our most serious and prayerful consideration. It is 
idle to suppose, that the agency which Foreign lands supply can possibly 
reach the teeming population of this vast country. We want men of the 
soil — men who understand the ways and habits of the people, and can move 
among them without let or hindrance. We want men in such proportions, 
that every village and family may see among them "the feet of him that 
preacheth the Gospel of peace, and bringeth glad tidings of good things." 

I. The material from which a Christian Agency must be raised, is to be 
sought in the Christian communities springing up in and around every Mis- 
sion station. It is for the Missionary to look about among his people, and 
discern who are apparently qualified, or capable of being qualified, for the office 
of Christian teacher. Some there may be who, as heathen youths, have received 
a superior English education, whose heart the Lord has opened to receive His 
truth and love it, and who after a mighty struggle within, against self and 
the world, have been brought to make a good confession. Where unfeigned 
evidence of piety in such individuals exists, little more will be needed to 
make them usefid as Christian teachers, if they have a leaning that way 
themselves. Some men thus qualified will offer themselves, while others from 
a natural diffidence of character will require to be drawn and encouraged. 

This class however is as yet very limited ; and it is therefore from the 
young in our congregations, from youths who have not been tainted with the 
degrading habits of idolatry, but who have been nurtured in the knowledge 
and fear of the Lord, that we are mainly to look for helpers in this great work. 

The first requisite upon which we are all, I am sure, agreed, is that the 
men to be engaged in this work, must be men of Gt>d — men 
who have in their own souls experienced, as we hope, the transforming 
power and influences of the Gospel — men who understand the value of souls 
and the preciousness and sufficiency of that Atonement, which has been offer- 
ed for sin, in the sacrifice of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

As the spheres of labour in which such men may be employed are various, 
in order to exercise them usefully, regard must be had to the pecidiarity and 
habits of each individual. One man has more character for enterprize than 
another, has more power of self-denial, is not bound by local ties, can make 
a home in every village he comes to, and accommodate himself to every new 
circumstance which may arise. Another man has a more homely turn, he has 
a power which he can profitably exercise among those with whom he is in 
daily intereoui*sc ; he has ability and evident pleasure in cultivating the ground 
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that has been already fenced in and reduced to some amount of order, 
but I'eels great awkwardness in going alone to the wild waste, and clearing out 
the ground for himself. Others again are more at home with their books 
and with school classes ; their habits are more sedentary, and their pleasure 
and strength are with the young. 

Now here are indicated the several phases of the work of evangelization, 
for which suitable agents are to be raised.* It may not at first be possible 
to discriminate for which department a young man is best qualified, but 
very little experience will lead a Missionary to a right conclusion, if he be 
in the habit of frequent personal intercourse with the parties, and allow 
them scope for developing their powers and inclination. 

II. With reference to the question. How are such agents to be qualified 
for the work, . I would observe, that, considering the cireumstanoes of the 
present professors of Christianity in Southern India, and the amount of edu- 
cation generally acquired by them, it is evident that to meet the demand 
for Christian teachers, we cannot depend upon the number already qualified 
by their attainments, who may offer themselves as Spiritual Agents. And for 
each European Missionary to give that attention to this department, which it re- 
quires, would be great waste of strength, and divert him from other important 
duties. Efficiency and economy point to this as the most desirable plan, 
viz. that in every large Mission field arrangement should be made for some 
appointed Missionary making it his more special duty to receive under his 
training young men of approved Christian character, who give promise un- 
der God*s blessing, of becoming useful men as Christian teachers. 

In our Christian village schools in the South, no youth is retained beyond 
the age of perhaps 15 or 16. The parents always consider that by that 
time, he has obtained sufficient instruction, and that now he must begin to 
work for his daily bread. A pious youth at this interesting age, if allowed 
thus to enter on the world, improves no farther, but acquires perhaps desul- 
tory habits, and soon gets entangled with the pursuits of the world; which 
if they do not draw him into its sinful practices, to a great extent pre- 
vent his making that progress, by which he would eventually show himself 
to be an enlightened, useful and exalted Christian. What we need then, in 
such a case, is an establishment where such a youth would have the op- 
portunity of continuing his education under the eye of the Missionary, and 
with as much personal contact as possible. 

Were the object of Preaching merely to announce certain truths, we might 
simply teach the lesson by rote, and send out parties to repeat it ; but in preaching 
the Gospel, so as to make any impression, it is necessary to illustrate it by argument, 
to apply and enforce its obligations with power, "to persuade with meekness and to 
warn with love. Now while much of what is here described comes best in the 
way which is natural to a man ; yet unquestionably much is also to be obtained by 
training, and the earlier we begin with Native youths, the better. A youth of 18 in 
this country is, with reference to his mental vigour, advanced to what in 
European countries would be about 25. The Hindu mind seems to attain 
its prime of vigour under 30 years, beyond which there is generally ^peak- 
ing no progress. A comparison therefore on the score of age, with refer- 



* It is not for ns to set off these several departroeuts one against the other. Each has its 
own appropriate place and utility. If we have come together with any idea of deciding 
upon one appliance by which the Gospel is to be brought before the minds of the people 
of India, we shall, I think, return as wise as we came. Nor is it some new means that re- 
quires discovering, but it is the manner how, and the spirit in which, the means aheady 
in use should be applied, that must tell upon the work before us, so far as human ia- 
strumentality is concerned. 
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ence to men admitted into Theological Institutions at home, witt not hold 
here. We must begin the work of Training while the men aie comparatively 
young; and for this important additional reason, we have to mould the 
character as well as improve the mind. We must impress them with good 
habits, before bad ones have gained the ascendency. 

This object is to some extent attained in the first place, by a system 
of Boarding Schools, in which the boys are received at a tender age, and 
their minds cultivated by European supervision and instruction. The secular 
branches of education in such schools may be carried out by Native helpers, 
but the religious and theological instruction should be considered the Mis* 
sionary's own proper duty. No doubt, many of these lads will eventually 
prove unfit for the work of Chridian teachers, and we must prepare our- 
selves for much disappointment on this score; but there seems to me no 
other way of efifecting the same amount of good. These schools, if attached 
to every Missionary station, would become nurseries for the central establish- 
ments into which only those would be drafted who, as they grew up, gave 
evidence of being truly converted men. We have of course, neither in thi» 
nor in any country, such a form of moral machinery that needs only the 
placing of an individual of imknown character at one end, to bring him 
out at the other, an accomplished Christian teacher; but we have appliances,, 
which, if used with common judgment and in dependence on the Divine 
Spirit, can do wondets ; and if only a tithe of such students turn out ta 
be faithful and devoted men, how much may their oo-c^ration further the 
cause of the Gospel. 

There are two courses before us for carrying <m the evangelization of thia 
country. The one, addressing the higher classes, and so worlong downwards; 
the other, affecting the lower classes, and so working upwards. The farmer, 
I conceive, can be attempted with any good prospect of success only through 
those great educational establishments for teaching English, which are con- 
ducted on true Christian principles, and in which the Teacher performs the 
duty of Missionary towards his pupils. The minds of the higher chisses are 
open to impressions which under the present state of things can affect them, 
generally speaking, when they are youths, before the entanglements of the 
busy world, and the ties of a family, get hold on them. Our helpers then 
in the Lord's work here, must be our Christian Schoolmasters — men of 
known ability and aptitude for teaching, men who will consider their pupils 
as their congregation, and will not only give every lesson a point, but direct 
every point to the great salvation which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

Native helpers for this kind of work, must be raised in those establish- 
ments themselves. Where God blesses the course of instruction in such schools 
to the conversion of any of the youths, they will generally be found the 
best fitted for that work. And the more educated they are, the more effici- 
ent will they be as teachers. 

But for the lower order of the Natives, and, in fact, for the great mass 
of the rural population whom we have the opportimity of addressing as 
adults, a different class of agents is needed. A number of youths associated 
as I have before supposed, under instruction by a Missionary for the pur- 
pose of training as Preachers and Pastors, need not the high polish that is 
requisite in the department to which I have just alluded. We want truly our 
Chalmerses for Glasgow and Edinburgh — the Presidency and our larger towns ; 
but for Kilmany and the whole rural districts, as well as the lower orders in 
our cities, we want our Patersons, and by God's grace we ought to have 
them. 

w 
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Such instiiations then, I conceive, should be coilducted mainly in the 
Vernacular, and that for the following reasons. 

(1.) The acquisition of English, unless commence when young, and 
there be a natural aptitude for it, is a hopeless task — I mean so as to be 
of decided benefit to the individual. And the Missionary's strength is fre- 
quently spent for nought, which, if employed in the Yeniacular, would have 
made such youths truly intelligent and useful labourers. 

(2.) When young men are educated in English, they are open to temptations 
for other more lucsative employments, which too often draw them away. And 
this not only in cases where we feel there has been no religious principle 
at the bottom, but often in individuals of whom we have had cause to 
think that they are on the Lord's side, some wiU ask. Is it not a very 
desirable thing that we should have men of good Christian education and 
principle occupying respectable offices in the state, and in commerce? Will 
not such influence have a beneficial effect? Doubtless this is also a very 
desirable object; but the question before us is with reference to men re- 
quired for our work as Christian teachers. Such men cannot be obtainod 
in sufficient numbers, if English is to hold a prominent part in their edu- 
cation. 

(3.) Native youths who have received a thorough English education, are, in 
many important respects, less fitted for the office of evangelists among the 
uneducated people, where our work at least in the South chiefly lies, and 
in which direction, as yet, it has been more abundantly blessed. The Euro- 
pean ideas which such youths entertain give them a distaste for the soci- 
ety and intercourse of our poor villagers. They are tempted to affect the car- 
riage of foreigners among their own people ; and there is always . a hanker- 
ing after the larger towns where English is spoken, and after European soci- 
ety. 

(4.) When the course of education in such Institutions is mainly English, and 
the students attain to any thing like proficiency in our language, there is 
generally such a partiality and passion for it, that they lack to some extent 
xthat power in their own language, which they ndght otherwise possess. They 
seem to look upon the Vernacular tongue as vulgar, and not worthy of any 
effort to cultivate. 

(5.) Considering also the limited fimds at the disposal of Missionary Societies 
for the object in view, it is undesirable that the ordinary agents should receive 
a thorough English education ; for by it, more expensive habits seem to be pro- 
duced, and they become dissatisfied with what imder other circumstances they 
would acknowledge to be a competent living. 

(6.) The great argument by which Education in English is recommended, 
is the fleld of literature, which it opens to a man, and the aid he may 
derive from the vast number of English books bearing upon his own parti- 
cular work. But unless we mean to say, that we design the English lan- 
guage to become the Vernacular language of the country, what more effectual 
way is there of leaving the literature of the country where it is, than by 
making English, the vehicle of information in all our Missionary Establishments? 
It is only as we persuade ourselves that the Vernacular is to be cultivated, 
and as we feel the necessity impelling us, that we shall strive to remove its 
defects, and to make Native literature what it ought to be. The very neces- 
sities of such institutions will produce year by year new books, which will 
not only serve their primary object with reference to the Students, but prove 
also of lasting benefit to the mass of our Christian population, and in fact reach 
aU classes in our Vernacular Schools. The fact is that Education in 
Southern India lies at the mercy of our Missionary Societies, and it depends^ 
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upon them whether the people shall have a supply of sound and useful 
literature, or whether fables and unintelligible heathen poetry shall hold the day. 

The Vernacular Training in such an Institution ought to occupy a space of 
about four or five years ; and the subjects for the classes might be as follows : 
Divinity, Evidences of Christianity; History, Sacred, Church and General 
History ; Chronology ; Geography, Elements of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, 
Arithmetic, Grammar; Hindu Classics, a select portion; Composition. And 
where English has been already learnt, exercises in that language might 
be allowed for an hour or two every day. 

1. The general principle upon which we should proceed with reference to 
youths designed for the work we have in hand, cannot be better expressed 
than in the language of one who, in his day, was no mean master in this 
department of Education in England. Our endeavour should be ** to possess 
them with a deep sense of the Gospel scheme for the recovery of man 
from the ruins of the Apostacy, and his restoration to Gx)d and happiness 
by a Mediator ; to show them that this is the great end of the divine coun- 
sels and dispensations ; to point out what Chnst and his Apostles did to 
promote it ; to display before them those gracious emotions of soul, which 
still live and breathe in the New Testament ; and then, when their minds are 
wanned with such a survey, to apply to them, as persons designed by Pro- 
vidence to engage in the same work, to support and carry on th« same inter- 
est, who therefore must be actuated by the same views and imbibe the same 
spirit." 

2. By way of preparing them practically for their work, the following 
arrangement seems to recommend itself. It should be the duty of the first 
Class students, i. e. men who will have been two years or more under training, 
to conduct in rotation either the morning or evening devotional exercises. A 
short skeleton of their intended exhortation from the Word of God should 
pass under the review of the principal previous to the exercise. 

3. One afternoon, say Saturday, in every week should be allowed them to go 
out, two by two, to neighbouring towns and villages wiih Tracts and Portions 
of Holy Scripture for distribution, and thus the opportunity of conversing freely 
with the heathen be given to them. Some part of the same day might be 
set apart, say at the close of the classes at noon, for special prayer for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on Mission work generally, and particularly 
with reference to those who have gone out as teachers from that Insti- 
tution. 

4. One student, in turn, if possible every month, should be sent to work 
with Missionaries engaged in itinerating. They should be required to keep- 
a journal of their proc^etlings, to be read after their return (at their own 
Missionary Meetings) to the body of students. Such opportunities will perhaps, 
more than any other, develope their true character, and show their power of 
applying what they have learnt. A confidential report of the opinion of 
the itinerant Missionary should be brought back by the student to the Prin- 
cipal. 

5. The object for which they are brought together, the absolute necessity 
of personal religion with reference to that object, the spread of the Gospel 
in their own and in foreign countries, the life and example of Holy men 
who have devoted themselves to this work, are subjects which ought very 
frequently and prayerfully to be brought before them, and urged with seri- 
ousness and affection, both in public and in private. 

6. Where it seems desirable to employ a man as a Vemacidar Schoolmas- 
ter, he ought to have the advantage of at least a few months' exereue in 
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the Training system* in some well conducted establisbnent, that he may as 
fiir as practicable adopt that system, if necessary, in his own school. 

And here I may state a few points that should be guarded against in 
all such establishments for the education of Native helpers. 

, (1.) The arrangement should be exclusively for yoimg men. The mixture 
of boys and men together in one establishment is by every means to be 
avoided. And for the same moral reason, it is undesirable to employ the 
students as district visitors, in the same way as young men in England 
are made use of. 

(2.) It ought to 1)e a sine qu4 non that no young man, trained for Mis- 
sion work, should marry an uneducated female. Much of hb usefulness will 
depend upon the choice he makes in this matter. Th«!e ought to be a 
dear understanding on this subject so as to avoid disagreement afterwards. 

(3,) Every means should be employed to show that caste has been abso- 
lutely abandoned; and every arrangement in the Institution should proceed 
upon the principle that all are Christian brethren. 

Minor details I need not enter upon, but I would close this part of 
our subject by a few observations, with reference to the men after they 
are sent out to be Christian teachers and preachers. 

1st. Their training ought not to be regarded as finished upon their leaving 
the Institution, but every Missionary should conscientiously consider it hu 
duty to have his Agents with him, if possible, once every week, for con- 
ference, and by appointing certain subjects for discussion and inquiry, keep 
up among them, the habit of study. This contact with the Missionary is of 
the very highest importance. When sanctified by prayer and reading of the 
Word of God, its influence upon their minds is of incalculable benefit. 

2ndly. Those who have fixed work among a Christian people would 
derive great benefit to themselves and to their people, by passing a month 
or so every year in company with itinerant Missionaries. This would be a 
diversion, good for their own health, but of greater good to their own 
minds, and a means of exciting this Missionary spirit among their congrega- 
tion. 

Sdly. With reference to those helpers whom it may be desirable to admit to 
the Ministry. It is only after a man' has approved himself as an able and 
devoted teacher in a subordinate position for a convenient time that he 
should be admitted to the Ministry. And then he should be associated 
with an European Missionary, in some cases for a shorter, and in others for 
a longer time, as circumstances may require. 

HI. How should they be sustained while under preparation? In the pre- 
sent condition of Christianity in this country we must, I fear, be content 
for some time to come, to look mainly to support from Home and from 
European Christian friends in India, for the means of educating and sustain- 
ing our Native Agency. But every means should be used to produce in the 
minds of our Native Christians a proper sense of their obligations in this 
point, and systematic effort should be made to raise funds in support of 
Missionary objects. The general question imder this head will be dealt with 
by the brethren to whom it has been committed. I shall therefore confine 
myself to the case of those who are being prepared as Christian teachers, 
by remarking that the expense of training young men for Mission purposes 
must as yet be borne by the funds of the severed Societies, just as at Home, 
where yoimg men, offering themselves for preparation for Mission work, are 
educated free of expense to themselves or their friends* 
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The calculation of such expenses, as gathered from several years' experience 
in Tinnevelly, is about (3 Boipees) per mensem for each man, not including 
the salary of teachers. 

rV. But this question naturally suggests another of equally practical im- 
portance. What is a competent allowance to a Native teacher? To decide 
this by any rule which will apply to all parts of India is impossible; for 
what in one place would be a competency, would another locality be below 
or above the mark. We may however approach to something like a just 
conduskm on this point by having regard, 

1st. To their previous condition in life, and what their expectations would 
have been, had they not been educated and employed by the Mission. 

2dly. The amount of monthly income which is considered a competency 
by those who occupy a corresponding position of respectability in the Native 
Sodety around them. 

8dly. The means that may reasonably be expected to be eventually supplied 
by the people among whom they minister. This self-sustaining element is that 
upon which too much stress cannot be laid. This is the most legitimate 
basis upon whidi our calculations can be made. 

Taking these points into consideration, it has appeared to the brethren in 
Tinnevdly, that the following scale of allowances commends itself to their 
judgment. 

(1.) A young man b employed at first as an Assistant Beader for three 
years, at 5 Bupees a month. This is the first probationary stage. 

(2.) He is next advanced to the class of Reader on 6 Eupees a month. 

(3.) Ailer five years, he is promoted to the class of Assistant Catechist, 
on which his salary is 7 Eupees. 

(4.) Any time after that, or even before, if he be considered a fit per- 
son to present for Ordination, he is classed as a Catechist on a salary of 
lOi^ Eupees, 

(5.) And, when ordained, he has 85 Eupees besides travelling allowances. A 
higher salaiy however (40 Eupees, I think) is given to a few who have been 
educated and ordained at Madras. If when a man attains a superior position his 
unemployed cousins and other relatives consider liis purse as common stock, 
of course no allowances however liberal will be found to suffice. 

With refeienoe to Vernacular Schoolmasters, the fixed salary in Tinnevelly 
is 4 Eupees, to which 2 Eupees are added if the Master pass the exa- 
mination for the Government Grant-in- Aid. It is intended, as this class of Agents 
become more efiident, to give them 1st and 2nd Class Certificates, for the 
former of which they will draw 2 Eupees more, and for the latter 1 Eupee, 
thus making, with the Government Grant-in-Aid, 7 or 8 Eupees a month. 

The families of those who die in the work ought to be provided for, by a 
fund nosed among our Nati^^ Agents themselves, directed and fostered by the 
Sodety with which they are connected. 

And now in concluding this important subject, let me remark that the 
€rovemment of the Spiritual Kingdom does not rdy on the strength or wisdom 
of man, but shall be upon His shoulders whose name is Wonder^, Counsellery 
the Mighty God. And next to our own salvation, there is no subject we are 
so dearly encouraged, nay, commanded, to pray for, as this, that the Lord of 
the Harvest would thrust forth labourers into His harvest. Let us well consider 
then how much is to be accomplished by the prayer of faith and kbour of 
love. And may the great Head of the Church pour out upon those, who firom 
bve to His name, have left their Native land to build up in thia heathen 
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country a Spiritual Temple to the Lord, the spirit of wisdom, love and power, 
that they may be living, consistent examples of what faithful Missionaries and 
pastors should be, and adorn the Gospel of our Saviour Christ in all things; 
that so as one by one we are gathered to our fathers, we may leave be- 
hind us a generation to serve the Lord, in calling many "from HArlrn^ftg 
unto light, and from the power of Satan unto Ood." 

E. SAEGENT. 



The folfowing paper on the same subject was also read by the 
Eev. W. B. Addis, L. M. S., of Coimbatore. 

ON NATIVE AGENCY. 

There can be no doubt that Native Agency is absolutely necessary in 

this country. India, it is conceived, must be evangelized by her own 

sons ; and such must be the conviction of every Missiooary after a very 
short residence and experience in the country. 

Still there appears to be a great diversity of opinion, if not of miscon- 
ception upon this subject, influenced much, no doubt, by local circumstances, 
and the peculiarity of the people. So that it would probably be impossible 
to lay down any positive rules upon the subject in the present state of the 
country, and the position which Christianity holds in it. 

The difference in this respect between the Presidency Towns, and the 
Bural districts is considerable. The former, no doubt, require quite a dis« 
tinct sort of Agency from the latter, differing in many respects as to men, 
their natural abilities, and attainments. Then also there are the different 
grades into which custom or circumstances have divided- those more espe- 
cially engaged in the work of Missions in this country — Pastor, Evangehst, 
Teacher, Catechist and also Header. 

As it respects the first, it is not requisite to enlarge much on the pre- 
sent occasion. These are not the times to advocate an ignorant Ministry; 
but much depends upon the location and people in determining the extent of 
human learning requisite to ensure respect, as well as to enable a man 
rightly to divide the Word of Gk)d, to feed the sheep under his Pastorate 
with food suitably prepared. The American Brethren in Burmah have ap- 
parently been very happy in selecting the right men for the right places, 
and the extent to which their plan has been carried to the establishment 
of nearly a hundred separate and independent Churches shows clearly that 
the Divine Head of the universal Church has blessed their endeavours for 
His glory. 

These results have, it appears, been chiefly in the rural and mountainoas 
parts of the country. Perhaps many of these pastors beloved and honored 
by their people, and successful and able Ministers of, the New Testament, 
if removed to a large town, especially where the inhabitants have had some 
of the advantages of education, might prove not so acceptable. So that 
it appears almost, if not quite, impossible to lay down any positive rules 
upon this point at the present time of the Church's history in this country. 
Patsors must, of course, succeed the preliminary Agency, and will no doubt 
be provided by the Divine Head of the Church Himself, when the time 
and locations are apparent, 

EvangelUU or Native Preachers. — Some years ago it was thought by- 
most Missionaries of different Societies labouring in this country, that some 
intermediate grade more particularly connected with the Ministry was re- 
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quistte, and for this purpose the most pious, intelligent and gifted men 
were selected from their congregations, and in most instances subjected to a 
process of systematic training for the office of " Evangelists", or Native 
Preachers ; and from this class of helpers in the field it was thou^iht that 
Native Pastors could be selected as circumstances might call for them. 

How far these expectations have been realized is not apparent, but we 
live and labour among a peculiar people, and, as foreigners, often make 
mistakes by not thinking as the people do themselves; and in many in- 
stances the appointment of this grade was tantamount to preparation to' Or- 
dination and was considered so by those who had attained it ; and they 
thought themselves unjustly treated if not soon advanced to what they con- 
sidered a superior grade, by Ordination, and to which they supposed they 
had a rightful claim whether there were circumstances requiring it, or there 
were congregations awaiting Pastors or not. 

Such a grade of Native Assistants, if their vocations were clearly and well 
defined and their position understood, would no doubt prove of great ad- 
vantage in Missionary operations, and those in it could still carry on a 
preparatory method of study ; but the Hindu has peculiar thoughts upon 
a multiplicity of operations carried on at one and the same time, and it 
was found that many of this grade found or thought that the burden im- 
posed upon them was too heavy, i. e. of being actively engaged in preaching 
the Gospel and also of keeping up, and adding to, their previous studies 
and attainments : consequently, in many instances, they neglected the latter 
and the hopes and intentions of the projectors were not realized to the 
extent anticipated. 

Native Teachers^ Catechists and Readers, — By all these names nearly the 
whole class of Native Assistants have been known, and while the names 
convey distinct ideas of the occupation of those who bear them yet the 
epithet is applied indiscriminately to each and all. No doubt that under 
these designations, the most important and most useful agents in the pre- 
sent state and prospects of promulgating the Gospel are contained. Native 
Teachers have generally been considered as those who are acquainted with 
the composition of sermons and systematical preaching, as well as of attend- 
ing to the duties of itinerating and preaching in the villages, streets, mar- 
kets, &c. and those located near the Missionary as supplying the lack of service 
in any or all of these departments of direct Missionary labour on any 
emergency. In large and long established stations, it has been usual to de- 
signate as Catechists those who teach elementary knowledge. Catechisms, 
hc.y to the adults more particularly who remain unbaptized, and thus pre- 
pare them for further instruction, and examination by the Missionary and 
fitting them in this respect for the ordinance of Baptism. Eeader, has been 
a name given to a still humbler class of Native Assistants, who although 
not possessing superior abilities or training were considered men of Christian 
experience, and able to read and expound in a simple and familiar way 
portions of the Bible to those assembled ; — -pioneers in fact. 

But, as before observed, these several names, designations, and employments 
have been and still are blended together, and those bearing them are doubt- 
lessly the most useful and valuable class of Native labourers of any, especial- 
ly in infant or in extensive Missions, where all the classes they are intend- 
ed for are to be found, whether heathen or otherwise. It has been the 
custom in some places and Missions, more especially in times past, to select 
the most able and intelligent of men from the congregation, and without 
any further preparation to give them these designations and send them 
forth, or employ them at home or at the head station. This is a method 
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not to be advocated as a general practice for adoption; for those who 
listen to such Native Assistants generally consider them to be men well versed, 
or who ought to be, in the doctrines and precepts of the religion they pro- 
fess to teach, as well as possessing some general knowledge, and they are 
often tested on these points by shrewd . cavillers ; so that injury may be 
done, unless those who are thus employed may not only be able to give to those 
who inquire an answer for the hope that is within them, but also to show at 
the same time that they are really superior to the generality of their fellow- 
countymen in knowledge of other kinds. Hence the necessity of some previous 
special training for these several grades of Native Assistants, and which 
may be accomplished by forming those intended for these occupations into 
Preparandi Classes, &c. where, in addition to a good knowledge of the Bible 
and Theology in general, some little knowledge of the grammatical construc- 
tion of their own language, elements of Geography, History, and eveif of As- 
tronomy, if time can be found, may be imparted. A long period for the 
above purpose is not advocated as not being at aU desirable, for sedentary 
studentship, or seclusion entirely for such a purpose, is more likely to unfit 
the men for the purposes intended than to benefit them. So that even 
while doing a certain quantity of mental work daily they may at the same 
time itinerate to a considerable extent for the purposes of reading the 
Scriptures to those they meet, and thus keep up their active propensities. 

Those have generally been found the most efficient helpers in this depart- 
ment who have been thus trained, and not those who nave been secluded 
for the purposes of study, by which natural apathy and indolence have been 
fostered and increased, and pride engendered, and hopes excited which are 
not intended to be realized ; and thus disappointment produced with its 
general accompaniments. 

Experience of some standing will no doubt lead to these conclusions, and 
the evils pointed out may be easily avoided by the method suggested. Of 
course while writing this, only the Native Agency more particular^ intended 
for rural districts, is meant. Those intended to take the place of European 
Missionaries or Ministers must have an educational training suitable for such 
purposes; but upon the details of which I do not intend to enter at present, 
having had but little experience in these matters as it respects the Natives 
of this country, — my experience and results being gathered from a long re- 
sidence in the interior far away from the influence of Europeans. From 
present appearances, it is not very probable that others than the sort 
of Agents this paper more immediately refers to will be required for a 
considerable time to come, at least in any considerable numbers; and those 
fitted only for the Presidency towns would not feel in a congenial sphere 
were they removed to the rural districts, where the class of Agents 
alluded to in this notice, it must be evident, are the best fitted men for 
present purposes. And surely the greatest attention should be given to that 
class who are at present in the greatest requisition or demand, and are likely 
to be so, it is impossible to say for how long a period; some have deter- 
mined one generation, others two, and some to protracted periods: but 
of course all depends upon the measure of success vouchsafed by the Divine 
Head of the Church to the operations now in progress. 

We have, it is conceived, no right, nor precedent for setting down special 
times, nor indeed to speculate upon them further than they have a bearing 
upon present occupations and prospects. That these are the sort of men 
India requires just now it is presumed no one will deny who is experi* 
mentally and practically acquainted with the masses; and as our Native 
Chorches increase in independent members, perhaps something could be or* 
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gatiized after the manner of the Wesleyan commanity in England, Jn which 
each and all could find abundant work in graduations suitable for all 
capacities and Churches of a self-supporting nature be established, independent 
of extraneous assistance. Whether each with its own Pastor, or a combination 
of congregations be folrmed for the same purpose, the American Mission 
among the Ktcrens exhibits cheering and satisfactory results of such a scheme. 

Expenses attending the preparation of Native Agents, and the salaries of 
those engaged and appointed must of course be regulated by circumstances, 
locations, and grades; so that nothing definite, it is supposed, can be said 
upon the subject. 

Let rae conclude with the words of an old writer — ** leaving the past to 
reflection, the present to action and the future with God." And may He 
direct all our proceedings so as to produce and advance His glory. 

W. B. ADDIS. 



In the discussion which ensued a large amount of most interest- 
ing and encouraging information was elicited respecting the eflSciency 
and success of many of the Native Teachers and Preachers in the 
different Missions, not a few of whom had been prepared for their 
work through the medium of the English together with the Vernacular 
languages; while others had been trained in the Yernacolars only. 

Thursday^ April 22nd* 

' The Rev. E. J. Hardet in the Chair. 

The Resolutions on the subject of Native Agency were passed as 
follows : — 

RESOLUTIONS ON NATIVE AGENCY. 

1. That while fully acknowledging the vast importance of 
obtaining a large increase of Agents able to proclaim to the 
masses of the people the unsearchable riches of Christ in 
their own tongue, the Conference deeply feels that the first 
and most anxious care should be, that such Agents be men 
of decided and earnest piety, characterized by self-denial and 
devotion, and endowed with a fair measure of intellectual 
ability and power of communicating knowledge. 

2. That where men of this kind are found in the Native 
Churches they should receive a special training for their work, 
and that the nature of that training must depend upon their 
previous attainments, their age, and the class of people among 
whom they are to labour ; but that in every case a sound 
Biblical and Theological education is indispensable, and that in 
many cases a high degree of general culture is of the great- 
est importance, in order that the different classes of the 
people requiring instruction may each be furnished with teachers 
suited to their circumstances. 

X 
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8. That while, in reference to the class of teachers required, 
in the present state of many of the Missions in this coun- 
try, a sufficient amount of human learning, in addition to 
Biblical training, may be imparted through the medium of 
the Vernaculars, yet, for the higher cultivation of those who 
are to labour among their more intelligent countrymen living 
in cities and large provincial towns, and especially those who 
may be ordained over churches in such places, the English lan- 
guage affords facilities and secures advantages of great im- 
portance not otherwise to be obtained; nor, as experience 
proves, is such English training necessarily attended with 
any injury to their character and labours. 

4. That in regard to the remuneration of Native Teachers 
and Ministers, the Conference considers that a scale of pay- 
ment suitable to one locality may not be applicable to 
another. It believes that some such general principles as 
the following should guide the churches in determining the 
salaries of their Agents, viz. (1.) The probable position which 
such men would have occupied had they not entered upon 
Missionary service. (2.) The general condition and social stand- 
ing of the people among whom they labour. 

5. That in view of all that has been done in this direc- 
tion, the Conference acknowledges the goodness of God in 
raising up so many godly and able Native Agents; but 
believes that much yet remains to be done in order to se- 
cure an agency worthy of the work, and for this our eyes 
must be directed to the great Head of the Church, whose 
prerogative it is to raise up men after his own heart, endow 
them largely with self-denial and true devotion, and fill them 
with the knowledge of divine things, and with burning com- 
passion for perishing souls. 



Two more of the Historical Papers having been read, the Rev. 
W. Tracy, m. a. of the American Madura Mission proeeeded to 
read the following paper 

ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION. 

When the Apostles, sent forth by their divine Master, went among the 
heathen prockdraing the glad tidings of salvation and subduing them to the 
obedience of the faith, we are told that they went everywhere preaching 
the Word. Making the larger and more important cities the principal scene 
of their labours, they went from place to place, leaving behind them churches, 
or individual Christians, to carry on the work which they had begun. 
The inspired record contains no intimation that any system of educatioQ 
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was employed" by the Apostles or their coadjutors as a means of furthering 
their work. Tlieir efforts seem to have been confined to the simple preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; and hence it has been inferred by some that the em- 
ployment of education by modem Missionaries, as a means of evangelizing 
the heathen, is an unwise and unauthorized departure from the tfivinely ap- 
pointed method of converting the world. 

Were this objection urged against other modes of labor as well as against 
education, its proposers might at least claim the credit of consistency; but 
in that case, we must abandon our Missionary Boards, and our Bible and 
Tract Societies; we must discard the art of printing, with its unspeakable 
blessings, and all the facilities which modem science has furnished for the 
propagation of the Gospel; and we must return in all respects, and in all 
things, to the mode of labor practised by the Apostles. As few, indeed, 
would advocate such a course, it is needless to spend our time in demons- 
trating its absurdity. Education in. some form, and to some extent, is ad- 
mitted by nearly all the friends of Missions to be an important part of 
the means to be employed for evangelizing the world. The object of all 
Missionary labor is, or should be, not primarily the civilization, but the evan- 
gelization of the heathen ; and the value of any form of effort must be 
estimated by its adaptedness to accomplish this end. With this general 
object ever in view, education may be employed with the design of diffus- 
ing the light of divine truth among the people, and thus preparing the 
way for the subsequent triumph of the Gospel ; or schools may be regard- 
ed as converting agencies, and their value estimated by the number who 
are led by the instructions they receive to renounce idolatry and make an 
open profession of Christianity ; or the principal object aimed at may be the 
raising up of Native helpers in the Missionary work. Each of these is a 
legitunate object of Missionary labor, and the value of any system of edu- 
cation as a Missionary Agency must be tested by its adaptedness to accom- 
plish one or more of these objects. 

High Schools. — These schools, originated by Dr. Duff in Calcutta, have until 
recently been almost exclusively under the charge of the excellent Mission- 
aries of the Churches of Scotland, and have been regarded by them as the 
main sphere of their labors. Their object is to reach the hijrher and mid- 
dle classes by offering them a thorough English and Scientific Education con- 
nected with the study of the Bible. An efficient corps of European Mis- 
sionaries is connected with the principal Institutions, whose desire it undoubt- 
edly is to see their pupils converted from heathenism, and brought into the 
glorious light and liberty of the Gospel. It is evident from the nature of 
these Institutions that they are only adapted to large cities, where large num- 
bers of scholars can be congregated together in one building. Very few, 
even of the largest to^vns in the Mofussil can ftunish the requisites for a 
successful Institution of this kind. Are they, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, an efficient mode of Missionary labor? There can be no doubt 
that a large amount of useful knowledge is imparted to the thousands of 
youths assembled in these schools; and this knowledge must loosen the hold 
of superstition upon their minds, while all acquire, to a greater or less extent, 
a knowledge of that truth which is able, under the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, to make them wise unto salvation. Probably a large portion of the 
pupils could be reached in no other way. As a means of diffusing light 
and preparing the way for the future reception of the Gospel in large- 
cities, we would accord to these institutions a high character. That they 
have been very successful as converting agencies is not so clear. The worthy 
brethren who labor so faithfully in these schools have frequently rejoiced in 
the hopeful conversions of their pupib; but considering the large number- 
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of pupils, and the constant personal instructions of so many devoted Mis* 
sionanes, the number of actual oonver&^ons in the Institutions must be con-^ 
sidered small. From the commencement of the Mission of the Scotch Kirk 
in Calcutta in 1830 to 1855, the number of baptisms as the result of the 
educational labors of that Mission in Calcutta and its vicinity was 91, which 
is but about 3^ per year — a small proportion, when we consider the whole 
number of scholars, and the amoimt of zealous Missionary labor expended 
upon them. For the eight years preceding 1855 the baptisms from dl the 
Institutions in and around Calcutta were 55 or 7 in a year. In the Church 
Mission Institution in Calcutta, which contains about 350 schokrs, there 
have been but two baptisms during the last 25 years. In the General As- 
sembly's Institution, that of the Established Church of Scotland, having an 
average attendance of 1000 scholars, 14 baptisms have taken place during 
the last 11 years. 

In the Institution of the American Mission in Madras, six of the scholars 
have been baptized, and eight others, awakened in the school, had been baptiz- 
ed elsewhere. Of the whole number, one only is in tlie service <^ the 
Mission. 

The success <^ the Free Church Educationaal Institution in Madras has 
been greater than that of those to which I have above referred, and calls 
for devout gratitude to Him from whom all spiritual blessings proceed. But 
taking this class of Institutians altogether they do not appear to have been 
a very efficient means of conversion. Have they been more so in raising up 
Native helpers for the Missionary work ? 

We have seen that in the American Madras Institution but one of the 
converts was in the service of the Mission. In 1855 there were connected 
with the Mission of the Scotch Free Kirk in Calcutta four Native Preach- 
ers, three Catechists — ^applicants to be licensed for preaching — two probation- 
ary Catechists and four Teachers ; making in all 13 individu^ in Mission em- 
ployment, after 25 years of Missionary laboi^ The number connected with 
the Mission of the same church in Madras is probably not larger than 
this. 

TheBev. J. Mullens, himself engaged in one of these Institutions, said at the 
meeting of the Calcutta Conference of Missionaries, *^ He would not argue for 
these Institutions that they are the best means of raising up a Native minis- 
try. Without referring to the large number who remain Hindus, if we ask what 
lias become even of our educated converts, we shall find that a very small pro- 
portion have become Catechists and Preachers. In Bengal at least, that fruit 
has been very small." And such we think must be the decision on an impar- 
tial examination of the results of this system in other parts of India. The 
demand for thoroughly educated Natives for the Government service, and that 
created by Hallways and other forms of private enterprize, is so great and the 
salaries which these can pay are so high, that Missionary Societies cannot 
compete with them; and the result will be that the higher pay will secure 
the most valuable men, while those who consent to enter Mission service will 
require a salary which few Missionary Societies can afford to pay, and must 
live in a style which will very effectilaUy shut them out from intimate inter- 
course with the masses of their own countrymen. 

In view of these facts and considerations, while rejoicing in the amount 
of success which God has vouchsafed to our brethren engaged in this branch of 
Missionary labor, we are led to the conclusion that their greatest success will 
be found in the diffusion of truth among a class most difficult of access, and 
the removal of obstacles to the progress of the Gospel^ rather than in those 
nu>re direct results which all most earnestly desire* 
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The new interest manifested by Government in the subject of Education, and 
the establishment of Ggovemment Institutions of a high grade, must gi*eatly aft'ect 
Missionary High Schools, and ultimately lessen their necessity and value. For 
many years, the Missionary High Schools were almost the only places where a 
thorough Education could be obtained, and the secular advantages to be gained 
over-balanced the repugnance felt to the study of the Bible. But the new 
interest manifested by Government in education, and the establishment of 
Government Schools of a high order, is rapidly altering this state of tilings. 
The first effect will be to draw away many who would otherwise have gone 
to the Mission Schools, and this will be more and more the case as the fad be- 
comes apparent, that of persons equally qualified for any office, those who 
have studied in Government Institutions, will naturally be preferred. The 
Mission schools will be filled with small boys, who will remain for a while and 
then enter • the Government Institutions before any decided religious influence 
can be exerted on their minds. Another effect of the Government Insti- 
tutions upon Mission Schools, is seen in the lessened interest which is mani- 
fested in the study of the Scriptures. The secular studies which are to pre- 
pare them for Gt)vemment situations absorb the mind, while the time occu- 
pied in the study of the Scripture is regarded as lost to their great object; 
and the study itself is pursued with indifference, if not with disgust. That this 
is not mere theory, but that this disinclination to the study of the Bible 
has already become manifest, will, I thi^k, be admitted; as it is deplored by 
some of the excellent brethren who are laboring so earnestly in this de- 
partment of Missionary effort. 

Another influence of Government Institutions upon Mission Schools will be 
to give them more and more of a secular character. The honors and rewards 
which in connexion with the Government scheme of Education, are now 
held up as incitements to diligence in study, are not restricted to the students 
in Government Institutions, but exert an influence upon those in Mission 
Schools ; and the teachers of these Schools, as well as the scholars, will 
feel that influence. Successful competition for degrees, or other honors, will 
not depend upon an acquaintance with the Scriptures but upon attainments in 
secular science and literature. Missionary teachers will feel that the character 
of their schools, and in some measure, their own character as teachers, will 
depend upon the standing of their scholars at their examination. They would 
be more than men if they could entirely resist such an influence, and the 
effect will be that the study of the Scriptures will generally become a matter 
of secondary importance, while every nerve will be strained to secure a su- 
periority in merely intellectual training and secular studies. Where the students 
are heathens, the Bible will practically be ignored ; and if Christians, the strife 
after honor and literary fame will have a most deleterious influence upon 
their Christian character, unfitting them for subsequent humble and self- 
denying Mssionary labor. 

.This, it appears to me, must be the necessary effect of the Educational 
measures of Government upon Missionary High Schools, and must tend 
greatly to lessen their value in a Missionary point of view. 

Ordinary English and Vernacular Scliools. — That there is a very general 
and strong desire among tlie rising generation of Hindus, not only in large 
cities but throughout the whole country, to acquire an English Education is 
a matter of notoriety; and the reason is equally obvious. So long as Eng- 
lish is the language of the rulers of the coimtry, so long will an acquaint- 
ance with that language be a passport to places of profit and honor; and 
hence the desire for its acquisition. The object of teaching English in 
Missionary Schools has been to t^ke advantage of this desire in order to 
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introduce the Bible in connexion with other studies, with the hope that it^ 
truth, daily read, may be sanctified to the saving of some, at least, of thef 
scholars. That a considerable knowledge of the Scriptures is in this way ob- 
tained by many, who would otherwise have remained in ignorance of them, 
cannot be doubted. Yet the Bible is read, not because it has any attractions 
in itself, nor merely as a matter of indifference ; but because its perusal i» 
the only condition by which admission to the school and ultimately to the 
golden harvest beyond can be obtained. Its instructions are received listlessly 
and speedily forgotten. This is true of the vast majority of scholars; though, 
to the praise of divine grace, a few here and there have been saved from 
idolatry, and plucked as brands from the burning. I speak now of English 
Schools as a mode of aggressive Missionary action; and the question at once 
arises, what has been the amount of success attending this form of Mission- 
ary labor? The English School of the American Mission in Madura was in 
operation for a period of about 20 years : a considerable number of the Na- 
tive office-holders in the Cutcheries and Courts there, received their education 
in the school; but they without exception ignore Christianity. And though 
one or two of the scholars appear to have received some serious impressions, 
no case of conversion ever occurred in the school. The American Jaffna 
Mission has made extensive trial of English Schools. Some of the pupils 
became pious, but the number of schools was gradually diminished, till, after 
a trial of 24 years, the system was abandoned as an unproductive form of 
Missionary labor. 

In perfect accordance with the above facts are the remarks of the Rev- 
Mr. Smith of Benares, who says: "Doubtless good has been effected through 
the instrumentality of such Institutions, here, and throughout the country. A 
large niunber of youth have been brought into familiar contact with the Mission- 
aries, their prejudices have been removed," &c. " But as to the number 
of conversions, we all, alas ! know too well, and lament it has been veiy 
smaU." 

Have, then. Vernacular Schools been more successful as an Evangelizing 
agency ? 

If we look at the number of conversions occurring in these schools, we 
must answer in the negative. The experience of the Bengal Missionaries, as 
expressed in their Convention held three years ago, seems not to be in favor of 
this form of Missionary labor; at least to any great extent. The Biev. Mr. 
Geidt, Missionary in Burdwan, where the Vernacular School system has been 
tried to a greater extent and with more success than elsewhere in Bengal, 
says, that not many conversions have occurred directly at Burdwan. 

The American Mission in Jaffna entered largely into this form of labor, 
having had upwards of 30,000 children under instruction during a period of 
39 years, the average time of attendance of the scholars at the schools^ 
being about four years. The Missionaries remark, "As the children in these 
schools usually leave at an early age, it is hardly to be expected that the 
number of conversions in them will be very large. Still there have been some. 
The brethren of the Mission distinctly recollect about 30 cases. Of the heathen 
schoolmasters, 80 had become members of the church, 25 of whom, how- 
ever, had proved by their subsequent conduct that they were unworthy of 
the profession they had made." 

The American Madura Mission have also engaged largely in this form of 
labor, having had schools for the heathen from the commencement of the 
Mission until 1853 ; and for several years of this period having had in 
operation upwards of 100 schools. The residt in actual conversions either 
among scholars or teachers has been almost nothing. 
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The Church Missionaries in Tinnevelly in the early years of the Mission had 
also many schools of this class with nearly the same result. In the Jaffna and 
Madura Missions, the schoolmasters were for the most part heathen, and this 
was also true to a great extent in Tinnevelly at the first. 

Although 'we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that but very few conver- 
sions have resulted from this mode of labor, there can be little doubt that_ 
much good resulted, tlirough the instrumentality of these schools, in the early 
stages of the several Missions. 

On this subject, one of the oldest Missionaries in Tinnevelly says ; " A great 
deal of the Gospel knowledge, now extant among the heathens of the Tin- 
nevelly Province, is entirely owing to the schools which have been established 
nearly through its whole extent, in various towns and villages, at least for 
25 years ; and amongst the heathen population who hear the Gospel with 
pleasure and shew a desire to read our Tracts, a great proportion are such as 
have been instructed in our schools." " If the benefit produced in Tinnevelly 
by the establishment of schools among the heathen is to be estimated by the 
degree of Christian knowledge spread, I would say, it is great, and will repay 
the trouble and expense ; but if it be estimated by the number of people there- 
by induced to embrace the Gospel, I would say we pay very dear for it.** 
The experience of the Madura Mission is, I think, fully coincident with the 
above remarks. In the early stages of a Mission in a new field, where the 
Missionaries are yet unable to preach fluently in ,the language of the people, 
where access to the people is difficult, or where the object of their labors 
is looked upon with suspicion ami distrust, Vernacular Schools are a cheap 
and effective means of disarming prejudice, and diffusing a knowledge of the 
truth ; and this even where the teachers are necessarily heathen. In order to 
accomplish this degree of good, however, they must be efficiently superin- 
tended, and, as far as possible, by the Missionary himself; and when, by 
the progress of the Mission, a knowledge of the Gospel has been generally 
diffused, these Schools will become less important, and may gradually be 
superseded by Christian schools, or other modes of Missionary labor. Wher- 
ever Christian congregations are formed, the establishment of Vernacular Schools 
for the instruction of the children, becomes one of the first duties of. the 
Missionary ; and as the Hindu feeling respecting the education of females, 
is too apt to retain its hold upon converts from heathenism, especial eflforts 
should be made for their instniction. A thriving Christian community 
cannot be based upon ignorance, and those Missions which do most for the 
education of the rising Christian population, will see the most abundant and 
the most durable fniits of their labors. 

Industrial Schools. — The main object for which these Schools have been 
established is to furnish the means of obtaining a subsistence to the poorer 
class of Native Christians, or as an asylum to such ,as may be suffering 
from persecution. This object is a very benevolent one, but is rather con- 
nected with the progress of civilization than of Christianity. If the hostility 
of the heathen be so great as to prevent those collected in these Schools 
from following the ordinary pursuits of life in their own villages, it will 
equally prevent the exercise of those employments afler they have been in- 
stnicted, and the pupils must remain isolated and dependant for support upon 
the small community of Native Christians; and their influence as Christians 
will be greatly decreased. If, it is asked whether we would leave our Native 
Christians to suffer persecution, we must reply, that with the exception of the 
most extreme cases, it would be better that they shoidd remain in their 
own villages; and by a patient sufferance of evil, should, as in the primi-* 
tive days of the Church, recommend the Gospel, and make their light to 
shine in the midst of surrounding darkness. 
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To whfit extent, the professed object of these Institutions has been gained, 
I am not able to say. The American Board of Foreign Missions have 
tried the experiment in several of their Missions, but with very little good 
result. They would, seem more suited to the wants of a barbarous people, 
than to such a country as India. K successfid anywhere, it must be, we 
think, in the hands of our excellent (xerman brethren, \^ho appear to have 
a greater adaptedness to the management of such Institutions thim either Eng- 
lishmen or Americans. 

Orphan Schools. — Missions in Southern India have had but little experience 
in this mode of labor. In Bengal and the North West Provinces, they have 
been tried to a greater extent, especially since the severe famine which 
occurred in 1838, by which a large number of orphans were thrown upon 
the charity of the Christian conmiunity. Some of these Schools are self- 
supporting, and the large Orphan School of the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion in Futtighur has not only paid its own expenses, but amassed (before 
the mutiny,) a fund of some Rs. 20,000 in advance. The papils, when of 
suilicient age, generally married among themselves, and cultivated small por- 
tions of land belonging to the Mission ; thus forming a small Christian 
community. But being very much isolated from the people around them 
their influence was comparatively nothing. So far as these schools partake 
of the character of Industrial Institutions, they are liable to the same 
objection with them, that they introduce too much of a secular element into 
Missions. They are most interesting objects of Christian benevolence, and 
have been blessed in the conversion of souls ; but as orphans, who are really 
destitute, can be introduced into the ordinary Boarding Schools, there seems 
to be no necessity for the establishment of Schools exclusively for this class 
of children. 

Boarding Schools, — ^Various objections are made to these schools, which 
deserve a candid consideration. One of them is that the scholars become en- 
tirely isolated in their habits and feelings from the class out of which 
they are taken. That this is true to any injurious extent, would, I think, 
be difficult of proof. In almost all cases, parents and friends have firee ac- 
cess at all times to the scholars, and for two or three months in the 
course of the year, that is, during vacations, they are at home and engi^ng 
in all the ordinary pursuits of their parents; so that instead of forming 
a separate class, they remain thoroughly identified with their own people. 
Nor does their style of living, or the education received, unfit them, as 
some say, to return, when desirable, to the ordinary occupations of their 
parents. At least there is no need that this should ever be the case. Some 
ideas of decency in dress, they may acquire, diflFerent fix)m those enter- 
tained by their parents; but the difference is not to be deprecated, and 
the style of living shguld be, and generally is, as little different from that 
of the people around them, as a regard to the health of the scholars will 
warrant. The best reply to the objection, however, is the fact that many 
after being educated in these schools, have returned to their homes, and 
engaged in the common occupations of life with success. 

One other objection only needs to be noticed, which is, that as the scholars 
of the Boarding Schools are generally drawn from the common village school, 
and consist of their best scholars, the village schools are thus weakened 
and their prosperity decreased. The effect however we believe to be quite 
the reverse. ITie great bar to the prosperity of the village schools is the 
short period for whidi the scholars are allowed to remain in them. This 
is generally owing to the poverty of the parents, who, whatever desire they 
may have for the education of their children, can ill afford to feed and 
clothe them while deprived of their labor. While in the Boarding Schools, 
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though the parents are still deprived of their labor, they are relieved of the 
burden of their support, and the prospect of admission to the Boarding 
Schools is not only a great stimulus to the diligence of the scholars, but 
is an inducement also for the parents to continue their children longer at 
the village school than they otherwise would. 

While in the Boarding Schools, the pupils are kept from the influence of 
heathen customs, and the unutterable poUutions of heathen Society, at an 
age when they are peculiarly liable to be injured by them. Even where 
their parents are Christians, they "dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips," and the children cannot shut their eyes and ears to sights and 
sounds, which like a poisonous malaria, All all the atmosphere .around them. 
Beside this negative advantage of seclusion from evil influences at a most 
susceptible age, the scholars are brought imder the constant supervision of 
the Missionary, under the constant influence of divine truth, and the pure 
and elevating example of a holy life, as exhibited [in the Missionary's fa- 
mily. This all-prevailing influence is continued for years, at a period of 
life when impressions are made which can never be obUterated. 

The actual results of these Schools have been, to a great extent, what, in 
theory, we have supposed them to be. Many of the pupils give evidence, 
while in the schools, of a change of heart, which their subsequent lives 
prove to be genuine; and many more receive saving impressions of divine 
truth which issue in conversion in after life. These remarks apply with pe- 
culiar force to the higher grade of Boarding Schools or Mission Seminaries. 
According to the Report of the Jaffna Mission at the meeting with the 
Deputation from America,, the number of students then living, who had been 
educated in the Mission Seminary, was 454; the number in good standing 
as members of Protestant Churches wus 196 ; and the number employed as 
Mission helpers in that and other Missions 112; 64 had died while main- 
taining a good profession of their faith in Clirist. 

In the Seminary of the American Mission in Madura, the whole number 
admitted from the beginning is 183. Of these 137 were Church members, 
and 124 became so while in the Seminary. Many of these had received 
their first serious impressions while connected with the Primary Boarding 
Schools. 137 have left the Seminary, of whom 80 have been employed in 
the service of the Mission. Nine of this number have died while engaged 
in Mission labor; 49 are now employed by the Madura Mission, and 6 are 
in the service of other Missions. Of the whole number of Church members, 
but two cases of excommunication, and three or four cases calling for discipline 
for immoral conduct have, to the best of my knowledge, ever occurred. 

Though unable to give the statistics of other Institutions of a similar 
kind, I have reason to believe they have been much blessed. 

It has been suggested that a hope of obtaining employment in Mission 
service, is perhaps a cause of the large number of conversions in these 
Institutions. Were this tnie, it would simply be an argument for greater 
care on the part of those whose duty it is to examine the qualification of 
those who apply for Church membership; but an all-sufficient answer to 
the suggestion is to be found in the fact that so very few have been 
known to dishonor their Christian profession, even though not employed in Mis- 
sion service. 

One question, only, in this connexion, requires a word before I conclude. 
Should the students in these Seminaries, who are in training for Missionary 
work, be educated in English or entirely in the Vernacular ? If we regard 
the study of English, only as a means of mental discipline, or as opening 

y 
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. the door to treasures of knowledge not to be found in any other langnaf^ 
I should thmk it impossible to set too bigh a value upon the use of the 
English as the medium to education: but in looking upon the question in 
a Missionary, and somewhat more practical, point of view, it must I think 
be decided in a different manner. My own views upon this subject have been, 
I frankly admit, much modified by experience. From being strongly in favor 
of giving an English education to all who study in Mission Schools, with the 
expectation of their becoming engaged in Missionary labor, 1 have been forced 
to the conclusion that with the exception of some special cases of those who 
should be thoroughly educated for teachers or for the work of translation, 8mj., 
the great mass of our Native Assistants should not receive an English edu- 
cation. The grounds of this opinion are, that the expenditure of time and 
money necessary in imparting a thorough English education is greater than the 
advantages will in ordinary cases warrant, and that a mere smattering of English 
will have a tendency to puff up the mind with self-conceit, without the corres- 
ponding advantage of any real knowledge. The mind too is more or less 
distracted from those studies which are of permanent importance in reference 
to their future labors. Since the practical abandonment of English studies in 
the Seminary under my own care, a much greater desire has been manifested 
than ever before, to become thoroughly acquainted with the Scriptures. 

The multiplied openings in public and private service for those who have 
even a limited acquaintance with English, with the high pay offered, fundsh 
a constant allurement to those who have the required qualification; and the 
Missionary finds, to his great regret, that those on whom he had bestowed 
so much labor, and from whom he had expected so much assistance in his 
work, leave the Mission service just as they are beginning to be useful; and 
he must begin his work again, to be again in all probability disappointed. 

Finally, the great mass of those among whom Mission labor is carried on, 
are not the rich nor the wise, but the poor and the ignorant; and the know- 
ledge which it is the object of the Missionary to convey to them is the simple 
knowledge of the Gospel, which is, and which alone is able to make them 
wise unto salvation. The essential requisite for our ordinary Native Assistants 
is a thorough acquaintance with the Bible in their own language. And this 
with much other usual knowledge may be obtained without resorting to the 
use of the English language. The lectures of the Teachers will do something 
towards accomplishing this object : there are not a few valuable works in eluci- 
dation of the Scriptures already published in the Vernacular languages of the 
country ; their number is constantly increasing, and the' discontinuance of Eng- 
lish as the medium of instruction will hasten the preparation of others. So- 
cieties and individual Missionaries are engaged in the good work, and a few 
years will, it is hoped, leave little to be desired in this respect. 

I think therefore that while some few may with advantage receive a good 
English education, it is neither necessary nor desirable for the great mass of 
our Native Mission Assistants. 

W. TRACY. ' 



The following paper on the same subject was also read by the 
£ev. O. Hall^ b. a. of the London Mission in Madras. 

The importance of education as a means of spreading the Grospel among 
the heathen, has been deeply felt by many who have taken part in the 
great work of evangelizing India. Oftentimes when the Missionary has 
beeu saddened by the apathy or contempt of those who have grown up 
amid the debasing influences of idolatry, he has looked to the young, who 
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876 still to a great extent uncontaminated by systems where tbe true God 
19 not known — and hope has cheered him, as he observed opportunities of 
turning the freshness of their youthful minds, to contemplate the mercy and 
purity of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. The experience of 
every a<re has declared the great importance of moulding the young in 
the ways of truth and righteousness, and this has not been overlooked ia 
Modern Missionary operations. A century and a half ago, at the veiy 
commencement of Protestant Missions in India, Ziegenbalg and Flutscho 
established schools for such Tamil children as they could collect for the 
purpose of giving them a Christian education. Schools have always formed 
a part of each Indian Mission, and are constantly becoming more numerous, 
thus clearly showing the importance which experience has attached to this 
mode of Missionary operation. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, the following are the numbers 
of children of both sexes, at present being educated by the various Mis- 
sionary Societies in Southern India: — 

Church Missionary Society 10,974, London Missionary Society 9,952, So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 4,712, Free Church of Scotland 
2,676, German Evangelical Mission 2,151, Wesleyan Missionary Society 1,886, 
American Mission 1,407, Leipsic Missionary Society 1,100, Church of Scot- 
land Mission 789, American Dutch Reformed Church 164, American Lu- 
theran Church 73, American Baptist Mission 30, Total 35,914. 

Thus we find that there are nearly 36,000 receiving an education in Mis- 
sion Schools, in Southern India, exclusive of Ceylon ^ which is tilso repre- 
sented at this Conference. For the support of these Schools a large amount 
of money is annually expended, and it is very important to form a proper 
estimate of the value of such an agency, and to have clear ideas regard- 
ing the best mode of conducting it. 

In the outline forwarded to me as the basis of a paper on Mission- 
ary education to be read to this Conference, Mission schools have been divid- 
ed into two classes. Firslli/, those where instruction is imparted entirely 
through the medium of the Vejrnaculars ; and Secondly, schools where both 
the English language and the Vernaculars are used for this purpose, I 
shall accordingly take this classification, and make a few remarks on each. 

I. The Mission Schools where only the Vernacular is used are by far the 
most numerous, for so far as I can ascertain, out of the 36,000 above 
mentioned, there are only 8,000 who receive any instruction in English, 
so that there are 28,000 children in our Mission schools in Southern India, 
whose education is conducted altogether in their own languages. This is 
well, for almost every one must feel that it is vain to think of Christian- 
izing India through the medium of the English language, and equally 
vain to hope even to spread general knowledge among the masses of the 
Hindus, except in the Vernaculars. These languages are venerable, and have 
a deep hold on the people — many of them are highly polished and philo- 
sophical in their structure — they may be moulded to embrace almost any 
circle of knowledge, and though they are at present polluted and distorted 
by the influences of heathenism, yet they may be purified and made the 
vehicles of conveying both tlie knowledge of the way of salvation, and 
much useful secular information, to the millions of this great land. We- 
cannot banish the languages that have been spoken here for ages, nor 
would we wish to do so. All history, as well as our own limited experi- 
ence, tells us, that ages must elapse before the hearts of the masses of a 
nation can be reached through the medium of a foreign language. Dvery 
extensive reformation or renovation, must be carried on in the Veriiacular, 
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which is the only efficient lever to move a people, as a whole. This b 
emphatically true of the Hindus, who are peculiarly averse to change ; and ia 
our effoirts to enlighten and elevate the idolatrous and degraded inhabi- 
tants of India, we believe that aa a general rule, the best plan is to use 
the Vernacular both in preaching the Gospel to adults, and to the young 
in our schools. I highly value an education in Hhe English language, . and 
rejoice iu seeing numbers in this land brought into contact with the great 
truths embodied in our noble literature ; but still, English can only be regarded 
as a classic to be attained at present by comparatively few of the Hindu 
race, who are placed in circumstances favourable for its acquirement. While 
Missionary Societies in oertam localities ought to afford facilities for an Anglo- 
Vernacular education, their principal educational efforts should be devoted 
to purely Vernacular schools, which, if properly conducted, will be productive 
of great good both amo'ng professing Christians and the heathen, and must 
ever be regarded as a very important branch of Missionary operation. 

There are some who object to teaching the children of heathen parents 
in Mission schools, but with this I have no sympathy; for while heathen 
children can be brought to conform to the rules of a Christian achool, 
and to receive regular instruction in the Word of God, we should rather 
rejoice in this as a most hopeful means of spreading the Gospel. We have 
known of many conversions to Christ in such schools, but even if conver- 
sion should not take place in youth, a great advantage is gained. These children 
most learn much of Christianity, their prejudices will never become so 
strong as if they grew up ignorant of the Word of God, and in after 
life they will be readier to listen to the Gospel— while through them an 
influence may often be brought to bear on their heathen parents and rela- 
tives. 

The past history of Vernacular Mission Schools shews that in this as 
well as other modes of Missionary operation among the Hindus, great diffi- 
culties have been encountered ; in fact, much of the past has been a period 
of experiment. The want of efficient Native Christian teachers has been a 
great difficulty, and on this account heathen men have often been employed 
to teach the Bible and Christian books. Twenty years ago the majority 
of Vernacular Mission Schools were thus conducted, and numbers of the 
same kind may still be found, though they are rapidly decreasing. This is 
well, for I think a heathen man cannot teach the Word of God, and 
ought never to be asked by us to do so. In Mission schools our grand- 
object is to make known Jesus Christ and Him crucified, as the only all- 
sufficient Saviour of lost sinners ; and how can this be done by a man who 
does not himself believe the Gospel? The Bible. may indeed be read, and even 
the guilt of idolatry spoken of, but what can be the effect of this when the 
children know that the teacher himself worships an idol? What guarantee 
have we that God's Holy Word is not under such circumstances often kept 
in the back ground if not derided, and the impure books of the heathen 
studied in its stead? In a country like India, it is very easy to 
obtain such teachers, for almost every village heathen teacher would gladly 
receive a few Bupees a month from a Missionary who would visit the school 
occasionally, or send a Catechist to do so. This system may show a large 
number of children under instruction ; but is it Christian instruction ? The 
money thus expended was contributed for the spread of the Gospel, and 
is this a faithful fulfilment of the solemn trust ? I believe not, and would 
rather see Mission Schools where heathen teachers labour alone, without 
constant and efficient Christian supervision, altogether discontinued. 

We do not however conclude that there are no circumstances in which 
heathen teachers may be employed. Even in the most elementary Vernacular 
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Scbools some amount of secalar instruction is necessary, and if the school 
required two teachers, this department might be taken by a heathen — espe- 
cially as there are at present so few good Christian teachers, while such 
an arrangement is at the same time often very useful in bringing henthea 
children under instruction, and securing their regular attendance. But in 
every case, a Christian teacher should be at the head of a Mission School, 
— the control of it should not even be shared by the heathen teacher, 
— prayer ought always to be publicly offered up, and there should be no 
obstacle to imparting Scriptural instruction. I have known a well educat- 
ed Native Christian teacher of the very humblest origin, with two high 
caste heathen assistants conduct a School of 120 boys very efficiently, 
although a considerable number of these were Brahmins and Mahomedans* 

The want of suitable class books, has also impeded Vernacular Mission 
Schools. We have to thank the British and Foreign Bible Society, that 
these schools have for many years been furnished with portions of the 
Word of God in the Vernaculars, for this ought ever to be our principal 
class book, and a considerable portion of each day should be devoted to 
studying it. Besides this, there ought to be a certain amount of elementary 
and secular instruction imparted, as the intellectual and moral, as well 
as spintual elevation of the Natives should ever be kept in view. For 
many years suitable books in the Vernaculars could not be obtained, tut 
now the case is different. The South India Christian School Book Society 
has come to our aid, and judging from what this Society has already 
accomplished, we may hope ere long to have a series of excellent, uniform, 
truly Christian Class-books, in all the languages of this Presidency, and 
with these books, we believe a new and brighter era has dawned on our 
Vernacular Schools. 

In order that such schools may be really efficient, special efforts should 
be made for training Christian Teachers. This has already been done to 
some extent' by those Missionary Societies who have engaged extensively in 
Educational work, aud we believe it has been followed by the happiest re- 
sults. The statistics of the Church Mission in Tinnevelly, brought before 
our Conference two days ago, abundantly prove this — and we believe that 
among other things the training of Christian teachers has contributed to the 
great success of that most interesting Mission. But there is still much to 
be done, and it is a noble and worthy object for the Christians of our 
native land to propose raising a fund for Christian Vernacular Education in 
India, which will at least establish Vernacular Training Institutions, and 
supply Christian books in the languages of the people. There will doubt- 
less be difficulties connected with carrying out this scheme, but we hope 
they may be obviated by forbearance on minor points of difference among 
professing Christians, in order that so important an end may be accom- 
plished. At the same time, we must remark, that no one well acquainted 
with the true condition of the rural population of India, will expect tltat 
Christian teachers thus trained and located in country districts, >vill at first 
be able to make their Schools self-supporting, and in imagining this those 
"who proposed the scheme have erred. By degrees the instruction thus ef- 
ficiently imparted will come to be better appreciated, the Christian element 
will be less objected to, the useful information contained in good class-books 
will to some extent supersede the Hindu classics, and will be sought with 
avidity, so that these Schools if established and partly sustained for a time, 
will ere long become independent of foreign help. It is well known that 
there has been great difficulty in Vernacular Schools from the boys not attend- 
ing long enough, and with sufficient regularity to obtain all the advantage 
which could be desired. If however, the teachers are themselves better 
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educated, and the range of study made higher and more useful and interest- 
ing, this difficulty might be to a great extent obviated. I am strongly of 
opinion that the plan recently proposed by our friends in England demands 
the oo-operation of every Missionary in India, and at such a meeting as- 
the present, where there are so many who have had practical experience on 
the subject, means might be adopted to assist and guide those in our Native 
land who thus show their interest in India's welfare. 

We highly value Vernacular Schools, and believe that wherever they have 
been vigorously conducted they have already been productive of great good. 
They have not been a failure as some have alleged. They have help^ to 
swell the ranks of our Native Churches and Congregations, the most intel- 
ligent members of which have been educated by this means. They touch 
some of India's deepest wants, and will undermine the foundations of many of 
those social evils under which she has groaned for ages — while iodependently of 
being instrumental in the conversion of .souls, they will extensirely prepare 
the people for an intelligent reception of the preaching of the Bfissionaiy. 
We should strive to augment and give greater efficiency to this important 
agency in those localities where we are privileged to labonr for the Lord. 
It is simple, inexpensive, and powerful. If we had hundreds or even thou- 
sands of earnest, well trained Native Christians, labouring as Vernacular 
teachers among the masses of this densely peopled land, the gladsome time 
would be hastened onward, when the Gospel of peace and love shall pre- 
vail, and such atrocities as have recently sent a thrill of honor over the 
civilized world, would no more be known. 

a 

II. The next method of Missionary education suggested for our consider- 
ation is that in which both the English language and the Vernaculars have 
been used in imparting instruction. 

During the last 30 years the attention of all interested in India has- 
been drawn to the intense anxiety for an education in the English language, 
which is manifested by the Natives in the large cities, and other centres 
of European influence in this land. Whether it be that some of the Hindiis 
now seek to study Western Literature and Science, in order to emulate that 
race which has proved itself so immeasurably their superiors, or whether this 
knowledge is desired simply that its possessor may obtain a more lucrative 
situation, the desire exists — it will not be suppressed by any thing we can 
do — it is a fad, and demands our attention as much as any other fact ia 
the Providence of God. Here it may be remarked that Missionaries have 
not created this desire for an English Education. They find it existing 
wherever the Hindus have been brought much into contact with the English. 
The Natives are clearly resolved to have English, whether Missionaries give it to 
them imbued with the Gospel, or refuse to take advantage of this interesting state 
of feeling. In proof of this, I may mention there are 7000 Natives studying Eng- 
lish in Madras alone, while not more than a fourth part of these are in Mission 
Schools. There are several English Schools there, which have been established 
entirely by Natives, and are supported and taught by them alone. Now 
this being the state of feeling among the people in many of our large 
towns, if our Mission Schools were shut, the Hindus will still study Eng- 
lish, and do so in Schools from which the Word of God ia exclud^, 
where the eternal welfare of their immortal souls is never mentioned ; and 
the consequence of this would be that multitudes of the higher dasses of 
Natives, having lost all regard for their own systems, and having nothing 
better presented to them, would become infidels. Surely every means in our 
power should be adopted to prevent such a calamity. Deepest darkness 
broods over this idolatrous land; there are at best but few openings by 
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which Heavenly light can at pTCsent reach it — in this desire for Eng;li8h, 
another door has been opened by Divine Providence, and shall we shut up 
this means of introducing the rays of the Sun of Righteousness amid the 
gloom? As wise men, watching the signs of the times, should we not 
rather diligently employ every means within our reach so that the millions 
of ludia may be brought to see the salvation of our God? 

Under existing circumstances in India, the Churches of Christ have acted 
wisely and weU, in making Anglo- Vernacular Schools one means of spread- 
ing the Gospel. I do not for a moment think that this is the only means, 
and would not even say that in all circumstances it is the best means, for 
I feel that it would be utterly vain to adopt it for the masses of the people, 
but again affirm that in the present state of the Natives in many parts of 
India this means ought to be. diligently prosecuted as an important branch 
of Missionary operation. In support of this the following reasons may be 
adduced : — 

I. These Schools bring the Gospel to bear on a class of the community 
which cannot at present be easily reached in any other way. 

It is well known that the desire for an English Education exists chiefly 
among the upper and middle classes of Hindu Society, and whatever may 
be their state in other places, I speak advisedly in saying that in Madras 
the adults of these classes will not attend the preaching of the Gospel in 
their own language. I have heard Missionaries of great experience in India, 
as well as power in using the Vernacular, repeatedly declare this. For years 
the Gospel has been faithfully preached both in stated places of worship; 
and in bungalows erected for the purpose by the side of the most crowded 
thoroughfares, but as a general rule, multitudes who pride themselves on the 
distinction of caste, will not listen to it. But though the adults of these classes 
are so inaccessible, they are willing ^o send their children to Mission Schools 
where English is taught, and thus the most influential of the rising; genera- 
tion in large cities, are brought regularly under the influence of Gospel 
truth. No better or more hopeful congregation could any one expect in a 
land like this, than 300 or 400 such youths to whom he may daily for 
months or even years, unfold the riches of redeeming love. Nor should it 
be thought that these are mere children, for a great proportion of them 
are young men between 14 and 24 years of age. And though these youths 
come to learn English, yet it should be remembered that the Vernaculars 
are regularly taught, and by some Missionaries are extensively used in press- 
ing home the truths of the Gospel on the hearts and consciences of the 
pupils. We would make no comparisons, but must affirm that in such 
circumstances a Missionary is daily a preacher of the Gospel to the hea-- 
then. He is truly fulfilling his Lord's great commission, and occupies no 
secondary place in his Master's service. 

And moreover, such schools become important and excellent Vernacular 
preaching stations even at times when the pupils are not assembled for in- 
struction. Those who have left the school in many cases continue to feel 
an interest in the Missionary, and frequently come to hear the Word of 
God, while some adults who have their children attending the school, do 
the same. This is especially the case with the relatives of those who have 
been converted in these schools, and so far as I am aware, the principal 
if not the only places in Madras where the middle classes of heathen may 
be found in numbers listening to the preaching of the Gospel, are those 
where our English schools are taught, and where both on Sabbath and during 
the week, the Word of God is proclaimed in the Vernaculars by the Mis- 
sionary who teaches the school^ as well as by the converts whom God has 
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gma bun. The infloeiioe of Engiisli sdMob in s cift? like Hadns, bas 
produced a state of matters in reference to Vemaeolar preacbing among 
the more infloential dasaes of Native Societj, whidi akoold not be oTerkioked 
in estimating t^iis department of Miaakmarr bboor. 

2. These Schools are important as a direct agencj for the conw e r si on of 
souls to Christ. Had many years of faithful labour been expended on 
foch Institutions, withont any Tisible fruit, Missionanes Urns engaged might 
hare quertioned the propriety of the course they wexe pursoii^. But th^ 
bare had many tokens of the Divine approial and blessing, and bare dearly 
seen «that they have not laboured in vain. In almost erety such Institu- 
tion there have been some pupils who have willingly left fiUher and 
mother and every earthly consideration, and amid difficoltiea whicb can 
only be realized by those who know the power of caste aad idobtiy in 
India, have openly proclaimed themselves on the Lord's aide* In Madras 
alone, there have been nearly ome kn/uired of this dasa gathered into the 
fold of Christ, and when we reflect on the slow process of Missionary 
work in many parts of India, especially among the higher dasaes, this fact 
alone is no mean proof of the value of Anglo- Vernacular Misaon Schools, 
^lany of these conversions have also had an influence oo thousands of the 
Native community. It may be that in many cases hostility to the Gospel 
has been aroused, but is not this better than the chilling apathy which 
is so prevalent? We believe that the intrinsic value of each human soul 
is the same, and strive by every means in our power to destroy easte, but 
still, the social position of a convert is not to be overlooked in its influ- 
ence upon his countrymen — and it is well when inroads are made upon 
the ranks of those who ha?e been accustomed sneeringly to say that the 
Christian religion is only fit for the despised Pariah, who has every thing 
to gain, but nothing to lose by the change, and who in their own pride 
of birth, have deemed the messas^e of. God to men beneath their notice. 
Instead of Anglo- Vernacular Schools having; been a failure as a means of 
conversion from among the heathen, we believe that the very reverse is the 
case. As much of direct /ruU has been realized through this instrumen- 
tality, as could have been reasonably expected. 

And even when the pupils are not converted to Christ, muoh good results 
from these Schools. The instructions imparted there, in the majority of 
cases effectually destroy all regard to the distinctions of caste and the 
sacred books of the Hindus. I never yet met a Hindii well educated in 
English in a Missionary School, who did not despise the Sbastras, though 
he might outwardly conform to their precepts. But more than this, 
numbers of those who are thus instructed, have a firm intellectual 
conviction that Christianity is true, their consciences are to some extent 
moulded by its influence, and they show the fruit of this in their lives, 
though the grace of God has not touched their hearts. It is almost im- 
possible for a young man to have the purity and sublimity of the Grospd, 
affectionately and earnestly brought before his mind for months or years, 
and afterwards enjoy the impurities and frivolities of Hinduism aa his 
fathers have done.. In the majority of these pupils there will in after 
life, be a respect for the Gospel, and when those now being educated in 
Anglo- Vernacular Mission Schools in our large cities, have taken the places 
in Society at present occupied by their bigoted fathers, the Gospel will be 
listened to with a degree of attention and respect, which among ikete 
classes has never yet been given to it. 

3. Anglo- Vemsicular Schools are important as affording peculiar fadlitiea 
for training efiicient Native Agents to assist us in spreading the Gospel. 
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Although this subject was discussed yesterday by the Conference, yet it 
is to my own miud so closely connected with our large Missionary Edu- 
cational Institutions, that I cannot refrain from briefly noticing it here, as 
an eliicieiit Native Ministry is unquestionably one of the deepest wants of 
India, and until this is raised up we scarcely expect to see the Gospel 
prevailing to any considerable extent. 

In many rural districts a class of simple-minded, truly pious, though un- 
learned men, may be eminently useful as Native Pastors, and Preachers of the 
Gospel. We heard yesterday that this is the case in the large districts of 
Tinnevelly, Travancore, and Madura, where thousands of the lower orders 
have embraced Christianity. Until these people have been themselves elevated 
and educated, such a class of Native Ministers may be all they require. 
There may also be bright examples of efficient Native Preachers who are 
manifestly fi.,ted for the work by the Spirit of God, without what is called 
a liberal education, and we should rejoice in seeing many such rising up in 
India ; but as a general rule, we can only look for great efficiency where 
there is a corresponding amount of intellectual training, as is the case in 
our own country, where the necessity for an educated ministry is generally 
acknowledged. In the present state of India there are numberless towns and 
even villages where a Native Christian Minister ought to be well educated, in 
order to be able to meet and withstand all gain-sayers. They should know 
more than the very mcajrre amount of true knowledge which is, unfortunately, at 
present available in their own languages. Both for their own mental and 
spiritual good, as well as for affording materials to be used in their work, the 
rich stores of theology and general literature, contained in the English 
language should be placed within their reach. This would be an immense 
advantage to Native Preachers, and every eflfort should be made to accom- 
plish so important an object. With love to Christ in their hearts and 
aptness to teach, combined with a thorough intellectual training and ability 
to avail themselves of the treasures contained in the English language, these 
men would be workmen needing not to be ashamed. The materials for 
this class of Native Agents can only be extensively drawn fron the ranks 
of converts and other Native Christian young men, in Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools, while it is, in general, only there that proper facilities exist for 
giving such an education as is in many cases highly desirable, and moreover by 
mini<ling daily with the class among whom they will afterwards labour, they, 
will be less exotic, and more likely to be useful. So far as I am acquaint- 
ed with the state of Missions in many parts of the Tamil and Telugu 
countr}% the hope of a future Native ministry depends largely on those 
who have attended or are now attending Anglo- Vernacular Schools. 

This has been objected to by some, on the ground that a young man 
thus educated loses power in his own language. But surely this is not 
necessarily the case, unless the Vernacular is neglected while English is 
prosecuted — a course which ought never to be tolerated by those who have the 
training of such young men. So far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
Native Preachers in Southern India who have been known to possess greatest 
power in the Vernaculars, have been men who have also had a good know- 
ledge of English. Again, it has been urged that expensive habits are the re- 
sult of such an education. Were this true, we should feel under an obliga- 
tion to refrain as a general rule from imparting an English Education to young 
men who may hereafter be engaged in Mission work. There may indeed be 
individual instances in which Native Christians have injured their usefulness 
among their countrymen by adopting English habits, but these are few 
in number, and may be generally traced to the peculiar circumstances in 
which such young men have been placed. As cooversioas increase, and the 
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Native Christians become a community, this difficulty will be obyiated, and we 
shall see that a superior training in English wiU only lead to the abandon- 
ment of such Native customs as we should be glad to see a Minister of the 
Gospel free from. A liberal education has not enervated us, nor do I 
think it will have such an effect upon those in this land who may be called 
to the work of the Lord. I do not believe that learning will, of itself, ever 
unfit any one for enduring hardness as a good soldier of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

But while Mission Schools where English is taught, are of the utmost 
importance in some of the great centres of the population, such as the 
seats of Government, or where European influence is extensively felt, they 
are not fitted for the rural population or even for many of our large 
Native towns. A few of the higher classes there, may desire such an 
education, but it is better to leave them to find their way to our large 
cities (as they often do) than to establish English Schools in such loca- 
lities. Secondary English Schools where the education is very partial, ought 
never to be encouraged, except as affording facilities for educating the chil- 
dren of Christian parents at stations where many such are found, some of 
whom may eventually be sent to Central Schools to be trained as Mission- 
ary Agents. Such secondary Schools can have very little real influence, 
for it is at best only a smattering of English that is acquired which can 
never be used in dealing with the souls of the pupils, nor is the mind 
really improved; and under these circumstances a good Vernacular School is 
more efficient as a Missionary Agency for the conversion of the heathen to 
Christ, which is our primary object. English Schools are also very expen- 
sive, perhaps the most expensive form of Missionary operation in India, and 
this should make us very careful in selecting a locality where there is an 
extensive demand for such an Education, and where a Missionary Society 
can also afford strength to impart it efficiently. Any thing like an in- 
discriminate establishment of English Schools is greatly to be reprehended, 
and I do not think they ought to be regarded as a necessary part of the 
operations at each Missionary station. Every Anglo- Vernacular School should 
have at least one Missionary devoting his whole time to it, and unless this 
can be accomplished, the work is so peculiar, and demands so much at- 
tention, that such a School should not be commenced. This is a work 
which cannot be efiiciently performed by a Missionary giving only part of 
his time to it, or by merely walking in occasionally, while he tcdies no 
active part in the labour. The entire energies and strength of one or two 
men should be devoted to such a School, else it will never become truly ef- 
fective in overthrowing Hinduism. 

And while in these Schools the conversion of the pupils must always 
be the great object aimed at, and the Word of God daily studied with this 
end in view, secular instruction must also to a certain extent be imparted. 
The Missionary character of the schools should however never be lost sight 
of, and the most jealous, watchful care, should be exercised lest they become 
tod much secularized, either from a desire to satisfy a Government Inspector 
or to obtain a literary degree for the student. But we must acknowledge 
that even in a Missionary point of view, secular instruction answers a very 
important purpose. It is well known that the sacred books of the Hindus 
are full of the most absurd statements regarding the physical world, and in 
imparting just and rational views on these subjects, we strike at the very 
foundation of Hinddism. How can a Native youth acquire a knowledge cKf 
even the most common facts of Geography and believe the sacred books of 
his fathers? How can a mind, expanded by knowledge, credit the monstrous 
fables of the Hindu Mythology? JBut again, in teaching what are generally 
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called secular subjects, numberless opportunities occur for enforcini^ Christian 
truth. How easy as well as important it is to show the hand of God in 
History, and in explaining the phenomena either of the external world 
around us, or the internal world of each man's own mind, how numer- 
ous are the proofs of the Divine unity, wisdom, power, and benevolence 
which may be constantly unfolded? A part of each day is well spent in 
teaching such subjects, but it is greatly to be regretted that on account of 
the paucity of efficient teachers, the higher departments of secular know- 
ledge have often to be taught by Missionaries. In the lower classes, ar- 
rangements may generally be made whereby the Missionary may himself 
impart religious instruction for at least an hour each day, and under these 
circumstances we see no great objection to employing heathen teachers for 
elementary and purely secular instructions, especially as efficient Native Chris- 
tian teachers are so difficult to be obtained. For the higher departments 
of secular study, efficient European lay teachers should if possible be provided, 
and it would be well if the Directors of our Societies at home were to send 
out such, and leave the Missionary to give five or six hours each day to his 
great work of spreading the Gospel. In some of our Institutions this has 
been nearly realized, and every exertion should be made in order that all may 
soon be in the same position. 

In such Institutions the Vernaculars ought never to be neglected. In some 
quarters there is an impression that English alone is taught, but this is not 
the case. The majority of the pupils begin English only after they have ac- 
quired what they consider a good education in their own languages, 
and are thus in many cases averse to continuing the study of the Verna- 
culars, but every means is taken to counteract this aversion. Portions of the 
Word of God, as well as classical and other books in their own tongue which 
may be read with some degree of impunity, are put into the hands of the 
scholars, efficient teachers are provided, and a certain portion of time is daily 
devoted to the study of the Native languages. In many Institutions one-hafr 
and in others about one-third of the time in School is thus employed, and we 
are strongly of opinion that in no case should a smaller portion of time be 
devoted to this object. The languages of the people should be as vigorously 
and sydeniatically aludied, as Englishy and we believe that in all our large 
Missionary Institutions this is the case. 

For teaching the Vernaculars in such Schools we are to a great extent de- 
pendent on heathen Munshis, and in the present state of India there is no 
alternative, for there can be no doubt that the greatest amount of Vernacular 
Scholarship is found among the heathen. It is however well when the Mission- 
ary or a Christian teacher, takes the superintendence and conducts the Class 
when the Word of God is read, in the languages of the pupils, for I very 
strongly object to a professed lieaihen man teaching the Bihle under any civ' 
cumslances. It is full time that such an anomaly should disappear from 
our Missionary work. 

It has sometimes been stated that since Government has begim to edu- 
cate the people of this land. Missionaries are not now called upon to en- 
gage in the same work. This would doubtless be true if education were 
our only object; but have we not higher ends in view? We labour for the 
conversion of our pupils, believing that on account of the mighty obstacles 
to the Gospel in India, it is well to try and lead the young to Jesus 
before they have been firmly bound by the fetters of caste or drawn into 
the impurities of Hinduism. Our adject is to raise the people to eternal life 
in heaven. Government confines its efforts to advancing their interests in 
the present world, and are we to give up a most hopeful means of ac- 
complishing the former^ because Government is attending to the latter? We 
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rejoice in all that tbe Gh)vernment is doing for the temporal welfiire of 
the people, but feel that notwithstanding this, we ought to preach the Gt>9- 
pel to the rising generation among the heathen, and this can only be 
well done by collecting them in Schools. Nor will our Missionary lustita* 
lions sink into insignificance before the educational efforts of GovernmeDt. 
Doubtless many heathen parents prefer to send their children to Schools 
where the Christian religion is excluded; but wherever a Missionary is pre- 
pared to give himself entirely to the work of Christian education, labouring 
in the sight of God, and not as a mere hireling, it will be found that 
even the heathen appreciate such energy, and their children will flock to 
place themselves under his instructions. It certainly has not yet been found 
necessary to shut Missionary Schools because Government has established 
Schools in the same locality, nor will this soon take place in India. 

Having thus briefly adverted to the two kinds of Missionary edacatioii 
to which our attention has been requested at this Meeting, I wonld only 
further remark, that it is to be regretted that this form of Misnonary 
labour has sometimes been greatly depreciated by some who have pur- 
sued other modes of action — a kind of antagonism has been set up, 
and the assertion has even been made that Missionaries engaged in 
educational labours, are not properly fulfilling their great commission. 
This ought not to be, for a Missionary who unfolds the way of sal- 
vation to youthful heathen, either by means of the Vernaculars or the Eng- 
lish lan^age, is as much endeavouring to obey the Redeemer's parting com- 
mand, as he who makes the Gospel known to adults from the pulpit or in 
the bazaar. Both preach the Oospel. It is enough \f we make disciples to 
Jesus, This is all our commission requires of us. Be they young or old, 
liigh caste Brahmins or down-trodden Pariahs or Shan^, all are alike welcome 
to Him, and it matters not whether they are converted in connection with 
preaching in Schools or by the wayside. God has owned and blessed both 
methods, and it ill becomes us to say that either of these is wrong. Let us 
rather be like the noblest of Missionaries who said "I am made all things to 
all men that I might by all means save some." Let us gladly embrace every 
opportunity within oiur reach for preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ 
to the perishing heathen of India. 

We should also remember that it is stated on the Word of Gh)d that 
"there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit. There are differences 
of administration, but the same Lord ; and there are diversities of operation, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all. For as we have many 
members in one body, and all members have not the same office, so we 
being many are one body in Christ, and every one members one of an- 
other." Bemembering these words of inspiration, let us each cultivate the 
peculiar gifts with which our Master has . endowed us. Let each give his 
brother credit for wisdom as well as conscientiousness in judging of the 
special requirements of the sphere where his lot is cast, and his own duty 
in regard to it; and unless a mode of Missionary operation can be shown 
to be contrary to the will of God, or to a great extent unfruitful in 
bringing heathen to the only Saviour, let all disparagement of it for ever 
cease. Let us rather rejoice that to this, as well as other modes of Mis- 
sionary operation, God has graciously set the seal of his approval, and that 
thereby his cause is making progress among the heathen of India. 

We have been sent to this land by Him who hath redeemed us, to erect 
out of its degraded idolatrous people, a glorious spiritual temple for the Lord 
of Hosts. In rearing this fabric, different orders of workmen are required, and 
various are the plans to be pursued, since the materials to be moulded and 
fitted for this temple are not all alike. He bears a part^ who preaches beneath 
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the village tree, in the crowded bazaar, or by the way side — he who preaches 
to the youno^ in school-rooms, as well as he who translates God's Word or 
writes Christian books and tracts, does the same. Alt are needed, and ought 
to work vigorously and harmoniously together. The labours of each give 
greater efficacy to his brother's labours. By the co-operation of all, the tem- 
ple will in due time be raised, the idols of the heathen in this land shall be 
utterly abolished, and the gladsome day of India's Jubilee shall yet dawn, 
when her many millions "looking to Jesus," who is "the way, the truth and 
the life/' shall unite in one long and loud Hosannah to Ilim who died on Cal- 
vary. 

GEORGE HALL. 



The discussion which followed the reading of these papers was 
deeply interesting, and was illustrated by many facts of a highly en- 
couraging nature. 

The Rev. G. U. Pope, of the Tanjore Mission of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was requested by the 
Conference to prepare a paper, giving a brief account of the South 
Indian Missions of that Society, which be kindly consented to du."^ 



Friday, April 2Srd. 

The Rev. A. B. Campbell in the Chair. 

The Resolution on Missionary Education was submitted to the 
Conference and after much discussion was adopted in the following 
form. 

1. That all the Educational operations connected with our 
Missions must be based upon the Word of God, and made 
subservient to the inculcation of its tniths and pnnciples, 
and indeed must be strikingly marked by the earnest and 
fearless teaching of the great essentials of the Christian faith, 
with a special view to the salvation of the souls of the 
pupils, and not merely their intellectual and moral improve- 
ment. Every system of Missionary education which falls short 
of this grand leading object, or allows it to be tampered 
with, or put down into any lower position, is to be depre- 
cated in the strongest possible terms, as treason to Christ 
our Lord, and, so far, an abandonment of our great com- 
mission. 

2. That in this great country, where such dense darkness 
has for so many ages covered the land, and has been Sa- 
tan's grand instrument for holding its successive hundreds of 
millions of people in cruel bondage to the grossest and 
most abominable idolatries and pollutions, such education 
should be employed by Missionaries to the utmost extent 

♦ Sec p. 138. 
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wlocli a doe regard to other duties, eqwciaUr that of preach- 
ing the Gospd to the admit popalatioo, will aUow. 

3. That for the masses of the people wdl oondocted Ver- 
nacular dar schools are the most suitable instramentalitr, 
while fsx the higher classes, and for manv bdooging to the 
middle classes of the people, especi^r in the great centres 
of population and social and political influence, a svstem of 
saperior Anglo- Vemacolar education is proved to be pecoliar- 
It suitable, and indeed has already achieved an enoouraging 
amount of success. 

4. That this Conference would assign no limits to secnhur 
education in the schools conducted bv Missionaries, fnirided 
the great principle above laid down be faithfnllv aad vigi- 
lantly maintained in all its sacredness and supreme impor- 
tance. 

5. That no heathen books, taken in their integrity, are 
fit to be used in Mission schools, and that no vigilance 
should be spared to keep them out, although judicious selec- 
tions from some ol them might be introduced with advantage. 

G. That in the employment of teachers in Mission schools, 
eveiy effort should be niade to secure well qualified and ear- 
nest Christian men, as such men alone can really sympathize 
with their main object, and ''rightly divide Uie Word of 
truth" to the pupils; but in the present paucity of efficient 
Christian teachers, they feel that there are circumstances 
which may render it necessary to employ persons not pro- 
fessing Christianity in Missicm schools when und« vigilant 
Christian superintendence. 

7. That in view of the movement at present being made 
in England in favour of the Christian Vernacular education 
qI the Natives of India, this Conference realizes the vast 
importance of this plan of assisting in the evangdization of 
this country: — they feel that some such scheme is needed to 
carry the blessings of education and Christianity throughout 
the length and breadth of the land ; but they also bdieve 
that the plan should be prosecuted in co-operation with 
Evangelical Missions, as far as practicable, as this would 
secure the effective carrying out c^ the work, and save much 
additicmal expense. 

After the reading of two more of the Historical Papers by the 
B«v. A. B. Campbell, and the Rev. M. Winslow of Madras, and 
the usual devotional service, the Ecv. A. B. Campbell proceeded to 
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introdace, for discassion, the subject of Female education, by read- 
ing a paper upon it which had been prepared by the Rev, R. B. 
Blyth of the Tree Church of Scotland Mission. This paper was 
followed by another on the same subject, prepared by the Rev. B. 
P. Hastings of the American Jaffna Mission^ which was read by the 
Secretary. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 

What are the best plans for promoting it, and of. overcoming its pecu- 
liar difficulties ? 

May any kind of temporal inducement be held out to secure attendance? 



The form in which this theme is presented absolves us from the neces- 
sity of proving the position here assumed. It takes for granted, as a so- 
cial postulate, that Hindu and Mahomedan females, like all others of their 
sex, the wide world over, should have their minds developed by systematic 
instruction. To this we add, as equally claiming our assent, and necessary 
for a right perception of what is required, 

(2.) That those to whom, in the long run, we must look for the ac- 
complishment of this are their fathers, husbands, and brothers. In other words, 
that Female Education will never occupy its right place till it be recognized 
as one of the social institutions of the land, an integral part of its 
daily life. 

(3.) That while Boarding Institutions, Zenana-tuition, and isolated efforts 
will, in the initial and onward steps, be both useful and necessary, the work 
is ultimately to be achieved by clay-schools. 

(4.) That the most effectual way of forwarding this great enterprize, is 
to prove its real advantages by deeds, by living facts. 

The question, as proposed, speaks of difficulties, and as upon a right 
estimate of these the value of any practical suggestions that may be offered 
must obviously depend, we are called on to specify them. 

The first and most gigantic of all the impediments to Female Education 
in India, the parent indeed of almost all that encounter it, is the tide of 
public opinion, rushing as it does, along the channel of immemorial custom. 
Whatever ancient Native literature may teach, modem works. Prose and 
Poetry, concur with what we see around us, in assigning to woman nothing 
higher than the discharge of ordinary domestic, and even menial, duties. 
In beautiful language, and with many fine illustrations, the excellencies and 
amiabiUties which should adorn the female character are pointed out, but no 
pathway to their attainment, either by sound instruction or high motive, is 
made known. 

Reasoned out or not, defensible or not, there stands the opinion and the 
practice that it is no part of a girl's duty to study, and no part of a 
father's or guardian's duty to persuade her to do so. 'She is to grow up, 
to be kindly treated, to marry, to occupy a respected place in the house- 
hold, to manage her children, and to die;' but untaught in youth, she is 
in womanhood to know no books but those of which the contents reach 
her in recitations, songs, and stories, too often polluting, and almost always 
low in tone. In the school-exercises of her sons she can take no intelli- 
gent interest, and as old age, should she see it, settles upon her, though 
active in mind, warm in feeling, strong in purpose, and vigorous in the 
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exercise of authority, she knows not, and therefore seeks not, the resources 
of an elevating or sanctifying literature. 

Such mothers, wives, and sisters, the Hindus are accustomed to see 
around them. They appreciate the kind attentions which they have received 
from them in health and sickness, and, perverting God's providential good- 
ness in making woman, even in this unenlightened state, a blessing, they 
desire nothing higher, nothing better. Mingled with this is the strong con- 
servative feeling so powerful in a custom -ruled people like the Hindus, that 
any change must be for the worse. Not only they, but their forefathers, 
for generations back, have known no other female Society. As things are, 
they know tlie best and the worst of it, but who can tell, they are dis- 
posed to ask, of what portentous woes the education of the other sex might 
be the harbinger and cause? And they are confirmed in such apprehensions 
by two palpable facts which meet them in daily life. One is, that with 
very few exceptions, all the educated females of whom they know are 
abandoned cliaracters. The other, that their national literature is leavened 
with impurities and improprieties, unfit for either man or woman to read, 
though less obtnisive, acts the more powerfully just in proportion to the ac- 
quaintance with this literatiu^ which is possessed. 

To these hindrances must be added, though but the practical off-shoots of 
them, the difficulty of obtaining pupils, of ensming regidarity, of keeping 
them in attendance at school a sufficient time, and of securing good teach- 
ers for them. Besides the habit of early seclusion, which prevails especially 
among the liighcr classes, one other obstacle has a distinct character of its 
own. We refer to the fact that there is nothing lucrative in Female Edu- 
cation. The circumstance that girls, though well taught, are unable, as they 
now are, to contribute to the resources of a family, has much weight with 
the Hindu. 

Though in some places, especially Madras, the ground is broken, and every 
month is rendering more easy the formerly impossible task of collecting caste 
girls for the purpose of teaching them, this hopefid state of matters is far, 
very far, from being universal. And even in Madras, the more wealthy families 
are not yet reached. Private tuition, could it be secured, seems the most 
likely way of benefiting them. In the Mofussil we can instance one town, and 
it is but a sample of many, where, in spite of continuous and energetic 
efforts, backed, though these were too, by the presence of a prosperous boys' 
school, alongside of which one for girls could have been ably conducted, the 
only and painful result has been disappointment. To repeated applications by. 
a teacher of sanguine and vigorous stamp, the replies were, " Why are you 
80 anxious that our daughters should read? It is not our custom. Mind 
your own business. W^e will not send them." 

But let us suppose pupils gathered ; where are the intelligent trained 
men who are willing to undertake their tuition? You do not require to be 
told that in our favoured lands the instruction of our fellow-countrywomen 
absorbs nearly as much talent as that of our countrymen. But here, none 
save the fag-end of the educational staff will think of such work. Then, 
how frequent, how incessant are breaks and interruptions. To say nothing 
of conversions, which lay a school for the time, if we may use the expression, 
on iU beam-ends, popular feasts, marriages, visits, and pilgrimages mar the 
progress, not only of the absentees themselves, but of the classes to which 
they belong. To crown all, when, even with inferior Agents, the pre- 
liminary steps have been ascended, and hopefid pupils are rising up, then 
marriages t^e place, or their relatives think that they have been long enough 
at School, and they arc withdrawn. While other lets and hindrances are 
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occasional and transient, that of early marriage is final. And, as it prevails 
most among the higher circles, they are thus most fatally hindered in the 
march of improvement. It would be easy to enlarge on these, but as they 
are effects, not causes, and as <mr chief work lies with the possible remedy, 
we leave tbem. 

Here, as the most suitable point, let us interpose an observation. Apart, 
for the time, from the highest aim, the conversion of the soul to God, 
and regarding woman only as a member of society, what is it that we 
wish to accomplish for our Hindu sisters? Better housewives, better managers 
of their families as to many ordinary matters, more affectionate mothers, 
more tasteful in their arrangements, we cannot make them. What then do we 
mm at? This is answered by another question. What do we remember, 
what is before our eyes that commands our admiration in our British, 
German, and American countrywomen? Was it not, and is it not this, that 
while they have the ordinary and practical, they have also the elevated and 
refined? Managing their household as well as Hindu women can do, they 
are not, like their eastern sisters under dark apprehensions from omens, 
prognostics, spells, and unlucky days. Their minds are enlarged, they can 
share our conversation on any topic, contributing their own valuu^le additions to 
it, and they adorn our homes by their graces and accomplishments. Take, as 
a contrast to this, a few isolated quotations from the Rev. K. M. Banerjea's work 
on Native Female Education. Speaking of Beng&li women he says "Be- 
reft of the advantages of reading and observation, their thoughts seldom ex- 
tend beyond the wails of the Zenana, or soar above the roof under which they 
are secured; and the little exchequer of their minds contains almost nothing 
besides images of bodily ornaments and household articles. Intellectual amuse- 
ments and recreations are wholly unknown to them, and the only employments 
of which they are capable during moments of leisure, are sleeping or quarrel- 
ling, gaming (sometimes at cards,) or idle conversation on low and degrading 
topics." " They live in a state of moral insensibility, and do not consider 
themselves bound, as rational and responsible Agents, to perform any thing be- 
sides their assigned work in the house." "She allows her children to gather 
strength in immoral and vulgar habits, (such, for instance, as those of lying 
and speaking obscene language with perfect impunity,) and can form no concep- 
tion of subjecting them to a course of moral pupilage." 

Education alone has not made, cannot make this difference between the East 
and West. But it is a handmaid, nay it is the handmaid that mainly accom- 
plishes it ; and therefore should the Hindu woman be educated. 

II. To the question "How are these difficulties U> be overcome?" our 
answer is 

Istly. By European influence. 

3(lly. By the use of the press. 

Silly. By doing the work itself as effectively as possible. 

Istly. When we speak of European influence, we mean every right form of 
it, and but that the Press is a power in itself, it might be fairly regarded 
as inchuled in our present theme. This influence has not been inactive. But 
for it, neither the idea nor the reality of Fenmle Education would now have 
existed here. Missionaries, in days past, have set their advanced pupils ta 
discuss the question of their countrywomen's ignorance or enlightenment. It 
was in this way that the late Rev. John Anderson and his colleagues, the 
pioneers of education for caste females in this Presidency, exercising the 
minds, and raising the views of the educated Native youth around them, 
gave an impulse which is speeding on, and wiH; we believe, continne to 

A 1 
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do so, till the consummation of "Education for all" be attained. One effect 
of this has been the establishment of schools for girls, in l^ladras and else- 
where, by members of the Hindu community. 

Christian ladies too, have formed Compound or other schools, and have 
labored in them with self-denying devotedness. Others, especially the wives 
of Missionaries, have obtained access to Native houses, and there have 
taught the wives of most respectable Hindus, with, of course, the sanction 
and approval of the husbands. Another line of effort, though not wholly 
unoccupied, is susceptible of considerable expansion. It is that of influentisd 
Europeans embracing opportunities of frankly expressing what cannot but be 
their views on this subject to their Hindu and Mahomedan acquaintances. 
Without obtrusiveness, or officious dictation, the solid advantages of 
this course may be freely and kindly pointed out, so as to stimulate to 
effort. Nay more, when an energetic and persevering man, with aught of 
the stamp of a reformer, is met, he may be judiciously directed by those who 
have the important cause at heart, so as to accomplish a useful work in 
the district where he is located. 

2dly. The use of the Press. 

For a series of years this engine has been employed in leavening the Hindu 
mind with the idea of sending girls to school, and of seeing them grow up 
with cultivated minds. Not only must this go on, but it should be increased 
in volume and intensity. Through more thoroughly Native channels, and by 
means of the Vernacular tongues, this machinery requires to be plied year 
after year, hand in hand with other agencies. History, biography, statistics, 
social science, narrative, reasoning, good-humoured raillery, eveiy legitimate weapon 
may be wielded with advantage on this field. Nor need we wonder at the 
ne^^ity for this when we remember that, within a comparatively brief period, 
the powerful and trenchant pens of John Foster and Sidney Smith were em- 
ployed, the one in exposing the evils of popular ignorance, the other in de- 
fence of Female Education in England. 

And while such means are being used with the fathers, brothers, and hus- 
bands of the commimity, no time should be lost in preparing a literature 
for their female relatives. What they need first and most is the Word of 
God. But this they cannot read. Meantime, as useful in themselves, and 
inducements to undertake the trouble of learning, there might be prepared 
selections from their own classical works, prose and poetry, books on house- 
keeping, on the management of children, on domestic medicine, pleasant 
anecdotes, lives of European and American Ladies, collections of Native Pro- 
verbs, with a running commentary, discussions suited to those addressed, voy- 
ages, travels, and friendly exposures of such popular delusions as the evil 
eye, sorcery, fortune-telling, astrology, and omens. Combining all or most 
of these topics in one, such a periodical as the Leisure Hour (adapted of 
course) would be a valuable boon. A literature like tliis, elegantly printed, 
ornamentally bound, idiomatic in style, addressed to the hearts, and meeting the 
wants of Hindu women, would spread, secure attention, create a desire for 
knowledge, and thus promote education. 

Nor shall we cease to anticipate the time when Native female authors, 
with all modesty, but with truthful earnestness, shall demand for their sis- 
ters, the discharge of a long neglected duty, and, in tones which no edu- 
cated man at least will be able to despise, shall vindicate their claim. To 
say nothing of the Tamil classics which are by universal consent ascribed 
to the poetess Aweyar, of the indications in the drama entitled Sacontala, 
that females were educated at the time of its composition, of the educated 
Queen of Lidore, who, during her 30 years' reign effected so much good 
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among her subjects, or of similar examples, eyen now the modem Tamil 
l*re8s is not without a contribution from a Female hand. We refer to the 
translation of Pike's Larly Piety by Niana Diba Ammul of Tanjore. 

3(lly. Doing the work itself effectively. 

To have any work to do, we must have pupils, and as the second ques- 
tion in our topic as to temporal inducement for the purpose of securing 
attendance is closely linked with the gathering of scholars, we may consider 
it here. About the undesirableness of such means there can be but one 
opinion. No man would use it for its own sake. But when the question 
comes to be no school, or a very weak school without this, versus, a 
numerously attended school dy it, there may be less hesitation in adopting it. 
The inexpediency of such a plan, in ordinary cases, perhaps we might say, 
in any other country but this, the most commonplace sagacity can at once 
discover ; but, as it infringes no principle of morality, we would not dis- 
card it when the problem arises, whether a town or district is, or is not, to 
be left without Female Education for an indefinite term of years. 

Tlie fact should be borne in mind that the sum generally given, where 
money enters into the case, is no more than the value of a very scanty 
allowance of food. In Great Britain, Ragged Schools have obtained a large 
share of public support : and most deservedly. Gathering in the Arabs of our 
gieat cities, they are elevating all, reforming many, and converting some. In 
these institutions the children not only have good clothes lent them but receive 
three full meals a day. And why ? Because such inducements as they can 
appreciate nfuat be used in order to wdn them to a blessing for which they 
have no appetite. It is precisely so in India. Neither parents nor children 
ask that girls should be instructed. Till this taste be formed, practical and 
zealous men have judged that such attractions as the* people can value should 
be employed in order to spread enlightenment. We know of one case where a 
Missionary's wife, after having occasionally given small gratuities, sent round 
to ascertain from each family whether they sent the gills for the sake of the 
pice or the instruction. The verbal reply from all but one was, that *they did 
not send their daughters for the presents, and that they felt deeply obliged to 
the lady for the pains she took. The practical reply was that when the presents 
were discontinued, the girls came as before. This is one example out of se- 
veral which we could adduce bearing testimony to the fact that, while at 
an earlier stage this plan was indispensable, as years have rolled on, and 
as light has been difliise<l, progress in dispensing with it has been made. 
Boarding-schoob, it is important to observe, are in one aspect, but the 
extension of this principle. In almost every case where the parents or guardians 
send their children to such valuable institutions, they do so, not simply from 
a desire to secure the education there bestowed, but with an eye also to 
the food, raiment, and protection which are its accompaniments. In fine, so 
much importance do we attach to the result of sending forth educated girls 
in increasing numbers, that so far forth as this is dependent on the em- 
ployment of slight temporal inducements, we are not prepared to contend 
against the practice. 

Though it may seem presumptuous to offer any suggestions about the de- 
tails of effective work in this field, we venture to do so, from the feeling 
that a strong necessity exists for laying an emphasis upon it. In addition 
to the moral requisites of great patience, and unremitting perseverance, certain 
agencies and appliances are eminently desirable. These are, good school-house- 
es, competent teachers, right methods, suitable books, and constant, kindly 
superintendence. 

It is a recognised principle among those who understand what education 
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for the very juvenile is, that thei« should «uter into it a larfi^ attonnt of 
variety. With no pupils more than Hindi! j^irls ie this imperative^ and yet 
no teachers less meet this want than Hiivlus, if left to themselvesv It never 
seems to occur to them that there should be a combination of looking, lis- 
tening, individual answering, pointing, repeating, reiiding, and writing ; and 
that the little frames, inhabited as they are by lively volatile minds, should 
have due provision made for them by manual exercises, marching, and 
such simple devices. These, at the initial steps, and thoroughly intellectual me- 
thods at more advanced stages, it is for the supeiintendent to secure. 

What should be aimed at in the case of every Hindu and Mahomedan girl 
who enters a school, is^ that taught to read and write her own language with 
flui^cy, she shall have these acquisitions as a kind of second nature, a portion 
of her educated sdf. To these, we would add» wherever attainable,, an ac* 
quaintance with History, Greograph^, Arithmetic, Grammar, Natural History, 
Music, and Sewing. It is taken for granted that in every Mission School Bi- 
ble truth will be eariy instilled, and that it will ever continue to be the 
chief study. If we can send forth into Native Society girls who take pleasure 
in reading, for its own sake, who feel dissatisfied if they spend a day without 
using some book, and who are able to give expression to their thoughts in 
writing, while, at the same time we furnish them with usefid, and elevating 
literature, surely we aie doing not a little to promote tliis important work. 

Beferenoe may here be made to the subject of industrial schools^ and at- 
tempts to make Female Education self-remnnerative. To tliose who would 
deride such efforts as appeals to a eommerdal spirit, we would simfdy say 
that if they wish to be consistettt, they should oease to esteem Female authors 
and governesses among their own people. This- aspect of matters in India 
is so new and strange that if we advance only what is crude, allowance 
must be made for want of data. Many, if not all. Boarding Schools here 
lure to some extent, self-supporting. The Church . Missionary Record for 
March, 1858, mentions that 63 girls under Mr. and Mrs. Sharkey in Masu- 
lipatam raised Es. 45 (^ last year by th^ work. What we speak of is more 
difficult, but not, therefore, undes^nring of a trial. It is to provide spheres of 
honorable onployment by which educated females, married or unmarried, with- 
out the slightest aoerifioe of delicacy or propriety, may support themselves^ 
er add to the incomes of their rdatives. Sewing, if it did not make money^ 
would imdonbtedly, economize it. Teaching is another field. In some Chris- 
tianized districts, snch as Tinnevdly, Schoolmistresses form part of the regu- 
lar staff of Agents^ and clcrver monitresses might be employed with advantage^ 
nnder proper gmidanoe. Transcription and press correction, might be executed 
by females, in the quietude of their homes, as well as by others* Were 
drawing taught, as the cultivation of industrial art has of late years received 
a noble impetus from Ik, Hunter, it is nci improbable that in this sphere^ 
elegant and appropriate occupation^ not without emolument, might be sup- 
plied to the gentler sex. 

Our suggestions, it win be cbserred, are (ew and imperfect. Thcf inay» 
however, be of use, by engaging the serious attention alike of educationists^ 
and of otheiB who desire to benefit the Hindus. 

The Eev. K. M. Banerjea, ^t^ drawing a distinction between Cftnsral 
Education, and the Inculcatian of Ckristianity, says, "In the public schoola 
under consideration, little has been done in an educational, though mud& 
attempted in the catechizing way. The children are foimd scarcely to have 
learnt the rudiments of Granunar and construction, when their early marriages, 
and the irresolute instability of their parents withdraw them from school. Witb 
lespect, however^ to Catfediiama and QoqpeU^ they have often been known to 
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have mastered considerable portions by heart. But owing to its great imper- 
fections, their literary education has hardly conferred any advantages npon 
them, the pupils unlimrning in a few months, what they had got up in 
as many years." This is too true, but with a right system, it is our 
conviction that, in spite of the great practical difliculties by which we are 
environed, more may be done than is ordinarily met with. Let female schools 
be planted wherever there are those who will undeviatingly watch over, aiul 
work them. If possible, each school for boys should have another for girls 
alongside of it. Let the best use of our brief and broken opportunities be 
made. Though we now wTite, writing, we deeply feel, is not the primary 
business. T/iat is the work itself. Educated .young men are multiplying 
around us, and we are mistaken if they will not wish, and do not now wish 
to liave educated wives. But it is not education alone that we would give 
them. Knowing that without principle it may be a curse as readily as a 
blessing, that there is no true principle where the Gospel of Christ does not 
dwell, and that however society may be adorned by accomplished Hindu 
women, none can be saved without coming to the Cross of Christ, let prayer 
accompany teaching, and let the highest care be bestowal in teaching the 
Word of God. 

E. B. BLYTH. 



ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

In treating this subject we deem it quite unnecessary to offer any remarks 
upon the importance of educating females in India. No one who views their 
degradation and understands the strength of their attachment to their supersti- 
tion and idolatry, or rightly estimates the power of materual influence upon the 
rising generation, can doubt that it is of the highest importance. It will be 
our purpose simply to give the results of our own experience and observation 
on this subject and offer a few suggestions for couside ration. 

The first object will be best attained, perhaps, by giving a brief historical 
sketch of what has been done to promote female education in the district 
we occupy. We shall be pardoned if we confine our sketch principally to 
the American Mission, since this Mission first commenced efforts in this 
department, and has carried them on the most extensively. The Wesleyan, 
Church, and American Missions have pursued substantially the same plan. 

HUtorioal Sketch. — In the year 1816 when the first Missionaries arrived 
in the Province of Jaffiia, North Ceylon, only two or three Native females in 
the Province were known to be able to read and write ; and, it is believed, thai 
there were not a dozen purely heathen women who knew the Tamil Alphabet. 

The attention of the first Missionaries, was, at an early period, directed to 
this subject. It was considered of paramount importance to secure the educa- 
tion of females. 

The difficulties to be e»eoiintered however were very great. Public opinion 
and immemorial usage were opposed to sneh a movement. Beading and 
writing were not considered becoming in a female. It was thought quite 
sufficient for her to superintend the affairs of her house, and minister to the 
wants of her family. It was not supposed that she could gain any possible 
profits from education. It detracted from, rather than added to, her respecta*^ 
bility, and was supposed by many only to open the way to immorality. It 
added nothing of value in arranging matrimonial contracts. There was not 
only utter indifference on the subject, but the idea of educating girls, was, in 
the Native nundj altogether ridipolous. 
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The first successful efTorts to bring females under instniction in Jaffna 
were made early in 1819. A few little girls, the daughters or near relaUrei 
of the teachers or poor girls, who could be induced to attend school, by tbe 
preseut of a cloth or some other little reward, were gathered for instruction. 
Five were received into oue of the Missionary families to be clothed, boardefly 
and taught, and ten were gathered into the Village Schools. The number 
gradually increased, so that at the close of that year there were 25 girla under 
iustruction. 

Those who gave up their daughters to be instructed, were subjected to no 
small degree of reproach for their departure from national custom. The 
children also were often much chagrined by the sarcastic remarks of those 
who occasionally looked in to see what changes they were undergoing* The 
girls themselves appeared to feel that there was some impropriety in their 
learning to read and write, and it was not until they had each the promise 
of a small gold necklace, when able to read fluently in the New Testament, 
that they could be induced to apply themselves successfully to study. 

The prejudice of the people as well as the reluctance of the children to study 
gmdunlly yielded. In 1821 there were about 50 girls under instruction, of 
whom 15 were living in the Missionary families. The inconvenience of hav- 
ing a numl)er of girls in the families of Missionaries led to the establish- 
ment in 1824 Qf a Central Hoarding School. Into this were gathered most 
of the girls who had been under instruction in the several families. It open- 
ed with 29 pupils, whose ages varied from 5 to 11 years. 

At that time there were also about 250 girls in the Village Schools, and 12 still 
remained in the families of Missionaries. In 1833 there were 50 pupils in the 
Boarding School; in 1836, 75; in 1837, 100. There were also in 1837 more 
than 1000 attending the Villflge Schools. From 1837 to 1854 the average 
attendance at tbe Boarding School was about 100, and at the free schools 
about 1000. At first most of the pupils were from very poor families chiefly 
of the Vellala caste. Eventually however many were from families possessing 
considerable property, and all from respectable families. No caste has been 
excluded. The Brahmins and pure Sivas have never manifested any desire to 
avail themselves of the advantages of the Boarding institution, or even of ihm 
Yilkice Schools. 

All these children have been required to attend service on the Sabbath and a 
Catechetical exercise one other day in the week, and no marks of heathenism have 
been allowed in School. From the first, girls have been induced to attend by re- 
wards. In the village Schools, two common cloths during the year were 
given to those who had learned the Alphabet, and jackets to the older girls. 
In the Central Station Schools, which were of a little higher order, at the 
close of each week the cloths were exchanged, clean ones being given in 
the place of the soiled ones, which were taken by the washerman and retnmed 
the following week. The expense of washing was paid by the Mission. 

In our Boarding School the girls have been boarded and clothed while they 
remained in the School, and those received previous to the year 1848 were 
each entitled to a dowry of £ 4-10 s Rupees 45, provided they left the In- 
stitution with the approbation of the Mission. An outfit of the value of about 
Eupees 14 «> £ 1-8 was also given when they were married. The class re- 
ceived in 1846, was a .selection of 17, from about 100 candidates from our 
Central Village Schools, nearly all of whom were able to read. This was the 
last class taken on condition of receiving dowry. 

The age at which pupils have been taken has varied from six to ten ; and up 
to the year 1850 they were received with the understanding that they should 
remain until married. The course of study has embraced reading and writ* 
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ing Tamil with facility, both on olei and paper, reading and writing English, 
the outlines of popular Geography, Astronomy, and Arithmetic, and a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. Sewing and Crochet work have also been 
daily taught. 

In 1848 it was determined, with considerable doubt as to what would be 
the result, to discontinue giving the dowry. Notice was accordingly given that 
a class would be taken on condition that they should not receive the Rupees 
45, formerly given. To the surprise of all 75 or 80 applicants presented 
themselves for admission. Two years later it was resolved also to limit the 
period of residence in the School. A class of eleven was therefore taken to 
remain only six years without dowry. In 1852 it was deemed expedient to 
take still another step in advance, and require pay in part for board. A 
class of 13 was accordingly received, five of whom were to pay 30 per 
cent., and four 15 per cent, annually, the remainder being received on charily. 

These regulations, of course, applied only to those classes received at the 
several times specified and subsequently. They remained in force until the 
middle of 1855, and no difiUculty was experienced in obtaining as many 
pupils as was desired. 

Up to this period the pupils were taught in part in the English language. 
The aim was to give them such an education as would make them suita- 
ble companions for educated husbands, and suitable teachers for their children, 
as well as to give them sufficient knowledge to enable them to read the 
Bible in English with the translation in their own language. 

Since 1855, the plan of the American Mission in reference to its Board- 
ing School, has been, as far as practicable to receive the pupils after they 
have learned to read in the Village schools at about the age of 12 years, 
and keep thein but five years, requiring no pay for board. It is designed 
also to limit the number and confine them to instruction in the Vernacu- 
lar language. At the same time the practice of giving cloths and jackets 
in our Village schools was discontinued. 

The Church and Wesleyan Mission have each had a Boarding School for 
girls conducted on the same general plan, and they have also labored to 
gather girls into their Village schools for instruction. The Boarding School 
of the Church Mission was commenced in 184j1. The average number of 
pupils has been from 35 to 40. The largest number at any one time 65. The 
girls were formerly kept until married, and received a wedding cloth and 
jacket when they left. Now they teceive nothing, and are dismissed without 
reference to the time of their marriage. 

The Boarding School of the Wesleyan Mission was commenced in 1838. 
The average attendance has been 10. Presents have not been given at the cost 
of the Mission, but in a few cases from private funds. In the Village Schools 
the largest number of attendants at any one time was 254. Including Trin- 
comalli and Batticaloe in the Eastern Province, the average attendance for 
the last five years is 170. Presents have been given to some extent to secure 
attendance. 

In the Villags Schools of the Church Mission the average attendance of 
girls has been about 80. The highest number at any one time 120. At- 
tendance has been secured by giving cloths, and the practice is still continued. 

Present state of Female Education in this Province, — At the end of 1857, 
there were 46 girls in the Boarding School of the American Mission, 33 
in that of the Church Mission, and 18 in that of the Wesleyan Mission. In 
the Village Schools the Americau Mission numbered about 260. The Church 
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Mission about 64, and the Weskyan Mission about 186 including Trm- 
comalli and Batticaloe. It will be seen that the number under instruction 
has greatly decreased especially in the American Mission Schools. This bus 
been owinjc in part tb the withholding of the rewards for attendance, ancl 
in part also to the increase of ex|>eii6e m clothing them suitably to go 
abroad. 

The present state of female education in this province is far from being 
satisfactory. While many of the obstacles to success have been removed there 
is still, exeept in a few Christian and educated families, almost universal iB« 
dfiference on the subject. There is very little, if any, desire for the edu- 
cation of j^irls independantly of mere secular advantage. 

The number in our Boarding Schools might undoubtedly be increased to 
any desirable number even under the present regulations in respect to downf 
and time of residence, and even though we should demand payment for board. 
The temporary support and care of the girls, at an age when the care of them 
in their own houses is attended with many difficulties, offers an iaducemeiii of 
considerable force, in many families. But there is much difficulty in obtaining 
girls for our Village Schools on the present plan of giving no rewards. There 
has been, however, progress in this departmeut of our work, and we are en- 
couraged to hope that the education of females will, ere long, be put upon at 
much more satisfactory basis. 

The brief sketch thus given is sufficient to show what has been the plan 
pursued in the Jaffna Province to promote female education* It will be seen 
that temporal inducements have been used to a greater or less extent from the 
beginning, and that without such inducements, in the present state of the peo- 
ple, we are able even now to secure only a small atteudauce of girU for Chris- 
tian instruction in our Village Schools. 

The course pursued hitherto seemed to be the only one which promised success. 
It must l>e admitted however that it has not accomplished all thot was hoped for, 
ill respect to the cultivation of a desire for education in itself considered^ It 
may be a question whether the continuance of the system of dowries and k- 
wards for attendance for so long a period, has not rather retarded the develop- 
ment of better motives than those hitherto manifested. 

But the question arises, What can be done more to promote fereaie educa- 
tion ? We must go forward in our efforts. What is tlie best plan to be pur- 
sued? Plans, in their details, will, no doubt, be affected much by locality, 
and progress in Missions. Obstacles will be met in some places which do 
not exist in other places. But generally it will be found, probably, that there 
is no call for female education on the part of the Native eomnmnity. In the 
Native mind it detracts nothing from the respectability of the family for the 
females to remain in ignorance ; and education adds nothing of itself la a pecuniary 
point of view! In promoting female education shall pecuniary inducements be 
presented to secure attendance? We believe that giving freely with no retura 
on the part of the pupil, except attemlancc and study, has an undesirable in- 
fluence upon her mind, and does not secure any permanent good results ibr the 
School* It tends to create in the mind of the pupil the feeling that she is 
eonferring a favour upon the Missionary or teacher by attending, and to elose her 
mind to any thing Kke » just appreeiatioa of the advantagea she enjoys. Such 
au effect is always undesirable. But we apprehend that i« most parts of Souths 
em India, the daughters of the unconverted Hindus cannot be aeoured for a 
course of Christian education without some pecuniary inducement. 

ki least enou)2:h must be offered to the children of the poor to compensate for 
the tiuie spent ia School* Bat i£ obliged to resost to this, method of securing 
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attendance much care should be exercised to avoid, if possible, encouraging 
the feeling on the part of the pupil or her parents that she is rather con- 
ferring a favor upon the Missionary by attendance than securing for herself a 
great advantage, or that the School is only a choice of means for obtaining a 
present livelihood. It is desirable to impress it as far as possible upon the minds 
of the pupils that the rewards given are intended simply to save them from losi 
by devoting their time to study. It might be well when it can be done to 
allow a certain amount for each full day's attendance and thorough lesson, to be 
expended for the child at the expiration of three or six months for such a purpose 
as the Missionary shall deem best. This matter of rewards might be left entirely 
to the teacher giving him a sufficient salary to enable him to offer such in- 
ducements as may be necessary to secure attendance. In such cases however, 
unless the teacher is very trustworthy, a close supervision of the School and 
strict examinations will be requisite to make sure of tolerable regularity in 
attendance and diligence in study. 

Again a still less objectionable, method of securing attendance, would be 
to reward industry and skill. Let sewing, basket, or mat-making, S»s. be 
taught, and the proceeds of sales of articles made, be given, after deducting 
the cost of materials, to the girls according to their skill and industry. 
When sufficient interest has been awakened to secure attendance, let a por- 
tion of the proceeds, even though it be only a nominal amount, be appro- 
priated in part pay for instruction. In this way industry may be promot- 
ed, the instruction given will be more highly valued, and at the same time 
the pupil, if she is skilful and industrious, be enabled to secure as much 
for her own profit as if a dowry or a present was given without refer- 
ence to her efforts. 

We have thus far been considering the methods for securing attendance 
on the part of the heathen girls in our Village Schools. In places where 
Churches have been gathered we would suggest that the plan of giving, by 
Missions, for attendance, be entirely abandoned, so far as Christians are con- 
cerned, and that the duty of having their children instructed be pressed 
upon the consciences of Christian parents. Let it be urged upon them as a 
duty, for the performance of which God will hold them responsible, to edu« 
cate their daughters as well as sons, that they may be able to read the 
Word of God* Let them be taught that God has given His Word as "a 
lamp to our feet and a light to our path," and to neglect any opportuni* 
ties which may be within their reach to make it such to their children, is to 
neglect a most important part of their duty as parents. Ten girls induced 
to attend School by the presentation of such motives are worth more than a 
hundred induced to attend by a pecuniary reward, 

E. P. HASTINGS. 



An interesting conversation followed the reading of the above papers, 
but the Conference determined to defer their Besolution on this 
subject until the papers on Boarding and Orphan Schools had beea 
read and discussed. 

The Rev. W. Beynon, being now obliged to return to Belgaum, 
took an aflfectionate leave of the Conference, expressing the rich 
enjoyment he had experienced in attending the meetings of the mem- 
bers, and his firm conviction that, though he could never expect to 
meet all the brethren again on earth, he should surely meet and 
.know them all again in heaven, 

B 1 
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Saturday, April 24ei. 

The Bev. W. Hoch in the Chair. 

Tn accordance with a previous resolatioii, the greater portion 
of the morning was occupied with devotional exercises, which were 
continued until past one o*clock P. ii. and were felt to be truly 
profitable. 

Mfmday, April SG/i. 

The Bev. J. Scudder in the Cliair. 

After the reading of two of the historical papers by the Ber. 
L. Spauldino of Jaffna, and by the Rev. H. Baker Junior, of 
Travancore, and the usual devotional exercises, the Bev. J. B. Colbs, 
of the London Mission Society, Bellarj, read the foUoviug paper on the 
Oovemmeut system of Education. 

THE GOVEBNMENT SYSTEM OP EDUCATION. 

WHAT IS ITS TENDENCY AND WHAT ARE THE FRUITS HITHERTO REALIZED? 

This subject differs in one important particular from the others brought 
before the Conference. The other subjects relate to various agencies and 
modes of operation which we as Missionaries are ourselves engaged in. ThU 
lies beyond the sphere of Missionary Agency, and calls us to investigate, 
and judge of the tendency (^ a scheme set on foot by other parties, and 
the working of which is committed to other hands. 

It is at the same time a subject on which very various opinions prevail ; 
and those opinions are generally held with a good deal of tenacity and ear- 
nestness. It is one, therefore, in the discussion of which it is especially need- 
ful to cherish a spirit of candour and forbearance towards those who differ 
from us. 

When we speak of Government Education, it is plain that we use the word 
'Education in its popular sense rather than its proper one. It is only very 
partially, as I believe, that education can be considered the province of Gk>v- 
emment at all. The higher part of education as including the training of 
the moral nature, can only in a veiy limited degree be aimed at by Grov- 
emment. The power that is to tmdertake this task appears to be lodged 
in other hands. 

It is necessary to bear this distinction in mind. If the object proposed 
by Grovemment be to educate the whole man, the moral and religious part 
of his nature as well as the intellectual, unquestionably religious truth must 
be an essential part of the instrumentality employed for this end. And then. 
If with this higher and more comprehensive view of education before the 
mind, we come to the examination of a system in which religious teaching 
is wanting, we shall, no doubt, be led to regard it with disfiBivour. But 
if education in its more restricted sense be the aim proposed, although 
the higher end, which every Christian man desires to see accomplished, be 
not ^ thereby attained, we may yet be prepared to recognize, and appreciaid 
at its true worth, the instruction impiurted with that view. Let us nolr 
come to a clear understanding as to ^pdiat is the precise question before ns. 
We are not now to inquire. What Missionary Societi^ or their Agents 
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ought to do, or what Christian men desire to hare done. This is quite 
another matter. Our desire, as Christian men and as Messengers of the Churches 
is, that the mind and heart of the Hindii should be elevated and purified 
by the Gospel of Jesus Christ ; and our duty is to labour avowedly and un- 
ceasingly for this end. But this is not the question before us. 

Neither does the question relate to what, in our opinion, the Government 
miffki do, or ought to do, in the matter of education. Many will think that 
the Government might do, and ought to do, in this matter something much 
better than it is doing, that it ought to make religious instruction an es- 
sential part of its scheme of education. Without at present affirming or 
denying the correctness of this position, I will only say that this is not the 
question before us, and thut we should carefully refirson from confounding 
together distinct subjects of inquiry. 

I would further premise that, in treating of the Government system of 
education, I do not consider it necessary, or indeed possible, in this essay, 
to examine ecery peculiarity of that system. I therefore limit my attention 
to its broad and obvious characteristic feature, and describe it as a system 
of secular instruction. The question now demanding consideration is this ; — 
What is the tendency of this system? 

There are those who regard it as evil in its tendency. They think that» 
after allowing for whatever of good there may be in it, the evil preponder- 
ates ; and so they regard it with avowed distrust. This view of the subject 
is made to rest on the following considerations. 

It is urged that the system leads to infidelity. " You take away,*' say they, 
•' the restraints imposed on the people of this country by their own religious 
beliefs, while you make no provision for a better and a holier influence 
which might take their place. 

"The education you give them will have the effect of destroying their 
iaith in the gods they now worship, while it does nothing towards leading 
them to fear and love the true and living God." " It were better," some 
will say, " to let them remain as they are, than to destroy all religious sen- 
timent whatever, and leave them destitute of all hope and all fear of that 
which is Spiritual and unseen." 

But surely those who urge this view of the matter entirely overlook con- 
siderations of essential importance. Secular education will not make men 
infidels. Understanding by " infidelity" disbelief of the truth, we should rather 
say that the Hindus are infidels already, and idolaters besides. Education may 
leave them infidels, but cannot make them such; while on the other hand it 
may become a powerful instrument in setting them free from their idoktry. 

Further, the argument above given assumes that there is in the heathen 
mind something, however feeble, of moral sensibility ; that the state the peo- 
ple are now in, bad though it is, is not so bad but that it might be still 
worse. Here we are agreed. Doubtless there is still, in the midst of the 
fearful depravity of the heathen mind, some sense of right and wrong, some- 
what of truth and honesty; for, were it otherwise, society could not subsist. 
But then I ask ; — ^Does this sense of morality rest in any degree upon the 
popular forms of superstition which secular instruction tends to overthrow? 
lYill any one point out the Shastra or Purina which has, or which is 
likely to have, any beneficial influence on the mind that is imbued with 
its doctrines? Will any one show which of the gods many or lords many, 
whom they worship, is fitted by the power of example to exert an influ- 
ence for good on the minds of their devotees? which of the rites or cer- 
emonies of Hinduism is of such a character that to discard them would be 
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to lose a spiritual power thai might, if retained, enlighten, or elerate, or 
purify the soul? No, it is not in ikese that we are to look for the res- 
training power which keeps the poor heathen from falling even deeper 
than he has fallen, into vice and pollution. Is not this ch^k to be found 
rather in that law of eonscienoe, which Gkxl has implanted in the heart 
of every man, by which the heathen, though without the external and writ* 
ten law, are a law unto themselves? Surely it would be to assign the thorn 
and thistle as the parent stem of the grape and fig, were we to attribute 
whatever of truth or justice is found among the heathen either to the un- 
meaning mummeries of their worship, or to the absurd and disgusting fa* 
bles of their gods. It is feur more reasonable to suppose, that whatever of 
morality they do possess, is the result of that Jight, sadly obscured though 
it be, which God has made a part of man's moral constitution. Their su- 
perstitions, so far from being helpful to their morality, are directly adverse 
to it. With those superstitions before us, the proper object of wonder is 
not that the people are so bad as they are, but that they are not fiir 
worse; for, bad as they undoubtedly are, they are fsEir better than the objects 
of their worship. To whatever extent morality holds its ground among them 
at all, it holds it, not by the help of their religion, but in spite of it. 
The belief in the existence of God, dimmed and enfeebled though it be, 
lies deep in the heart, and neither superstition on the one hand, nor science 
on the other, can altogether destroy it. 

If then the morality of the heathen, in whatever degree it exists, does 
not rest upon their superstitious beliefs, but upon a totally different found- 
ation, and holds its ground, so far as it does so, rather in spite of those 
beliefs than by their aid, it cannot be supposed that the overthrow of these 
will bring with it any moral deterioration, even though no positive attempt 
be made to supply them with better principles. 

Another objection sometimes made to such a scheme of education as 
that under review is, that, since "knowledge is power," it tends, unless 
rightly directed, to give the people augmented power for evil. 

It is not implied in this objection, nor will it be affirmed by any one, 
that the knowledge imparted is in itself an evil. Neither do we at pre- 
sent claim for it the merit of being in itself a good. Let it be con- 
sidered as neither good nor evil in a moral view. It even then stands 
on ground the same in principle as many other things that are account- 
ed social improvements and ameliorations, and which as such are fostered 
by Government. There is nothing morally good or morally evil in the devel- 
opment of the resources of the country, or in the consequent increase of 
trade and wealth, in sanitary improvements, judicious plans for the promotion 
of longevity, the opening of the country by railroads and canals, or other 
things of a like kind. These all give increase of power, and the good or 
evil resulting from them will depend on the direction given to that power. 
Secular instruction, if placed on no higher groimd (and surely it may at 
least have a place conceded to it among these social benefits) ought not 
to be objected to because it does not infallibly ensure that the right direction 
shall be given to the power which it imparts. It certainly does leave much 
more to be done than it is capable itself of doing. For the supply of its 
deficiency we must look in another direction. 

Thus far we have been occupied with objections against the Gt)yemment 
plan. Let us now see what may be said in its fJAvour. But again let 
it be remembered that we are not now affirming that there can be no 
better system. We dismiss from our minds at present all thought of what 
we may perhaps think preferable systems, and confine our attention to the 
actual plan in operation. 
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The system of instruction under review, has surely a tendency to strength- 
en the powers of the mind. We all know how Lamentably little there is 
in the instruction of Native youths that has any fitness whatever to ad- 
vance this end. The memory, it is true, is exercised, and the imagination 
stimulated with an unhealthy excitement; but there is no training of the 
higher powers of the mind. On the other hand, the course of instruction 
pursued in the Government Schools embracing mathematics, as well as geo- 
graphy and histor}', and in the higher departments philosophy and juris- 
prudence, is surely fitted to strengthen the powers of attention and judg- 
ment. This system also enlarges for the learner his spliere of knowledge. 
Surely it is better tlmt the Hindu should have some correct idea of the 
law of gravitation than that he should suppose the earth to rest upon 
the back of a tortoise ; better that he should have some tolerably clear 
idea of the civil Idstory of his own country and of England, than that 
he should know nothing of either the one or the other. Most certainly 
truth upon these and many other subjects is, in itself, apart from all ulte- 
rior ends, better than ignorance or error. 

Again, it has a tendency to loosen the attachment of the people to their 
debasing superstitions. I do not say that this system will make a bad 
man a good one ; but I do certainly hold that its proper tendency is to 
set a man free from one class of evil influences. Can it be doubted that 
it is a good thing to pull off the incrustations of foul and foolish idola- 
tries wluch have overborne the Hindu mind, and done what in them lay 
to destroy that mind utterly? 

It further has a tendency to break the force of that social malady, the 
source of such great and so many evils. Caste. As in the Mission Schools, 
so in, those of the Government, the practice of associating Brahmins and 
Sudras and Pariahs in the same school, and the same class, has a tend- 
ency, gradually yet effectually, to lessen the power of that gigantic evil. 
The general diffusion of knowledge by the same means also tends to the 
same result. Education being diffused among all classes, will greatly help 
to lower the pretensions of Caste. As this becomes more and more the test 
of fitness for those appointments which bring consideration and influence, 
the distinctions of Caste will come to be less regarded first by others, and 
at last by those who possess them. This process is even now going on. 
Education is silently co-operating with other influences to undennine the 
pride of Caste, and will doubtless by its gradual extension, still further tend 
to accelerate its fall. 

It will surely be granted, that some at least among those who are thus 
educated will become so far acquainted with the great historical facts bear- 
ing on the evidences of Christianity as to be in a far better position for 
weighing its claims than they otherwise would have been. I do not mean 
to intimate that, in order to an intelligent and hearty belief of the Gospel, 
it is necessary to have read Paley or Lardner or Chalmers. By the vast 
majority of believers, both in former ages and the present, conviction of the 
truth has been attained by other means, and not by historical evidence. Still 
there will, no doubt, be some minds, which in a certain stage of their his- 
tory, w^ill be more accessible to the Gospel wheQ presented to them with 
its great facts attested by contemporary and impartial witnesses. But in order 
to appreciate the testimony of these, or in any degree to understand it, some 
adequate knowledge of history is indispensable. 

It is not to be overlooked, that the mass of what is commonly called 
English literature is more or less pervaded with the ideas and sentiments 
of Christiaoity. To those who deeply feel our need of something stiU higher 
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than this general influence, it maj not be ea^ rightly to estimate its Talne. 
Bat yet with all its deficiencies let it be coin|)ared with any heathen lite- 
ntore which it may supplant in the affections of the people; and thane 
can be no doubt, that whatever tends to imbue a considerable number of 
intelligent youths with its better principles, must be regarded as an agency 
for good. 

Another beneficial result to be hoped for, is the gradual growth of m 
Vemacular literature based on the sound knowledge of Europe. That the 
Vernacular languages must be the medium for the diffusion of knowledge 
throughout the community will not be questioned. Hitherto the efforts of 
Government to promote education have given a great prominence to Engtisk 
studies. This has arisen in great part, at least, as appears from the Bqports 
on Public Instruction, from the great difficulty of procuring, as Vernacular 
Teachers, persons possessed at the same time of a competent knowledge of the 
Native languages and of English. But the object above adverted to is dis- 
tinctly recognized as one of the almost importance. 

If the views now advanced be just and reasonalAe, we must come to the 
conclusion that the tendency of the system in question is good as far as it 
reaches. Regarding with the deepest interest the spiritual and everlasting wel- 
fiaire of these people, it may be said that the system falls hi short of the 
end we desire to see accomplished. This is freely granted. But the ques- 
tion is not " Does this scheme tend to accomplish all the good which Mis- 
sionaries and the Churches of Christ desire to see effected ?" but " Is it of good 
tendency as far as it goes?" I certainly think it is. While not doing 
the work of the Church, it is still, I think, helping that work, and it 
remains for Cliristians to redouble their efforts to avail, themselves of that 
help to the utmost extent. 

I would just add a word or two on the position which the 83r8tem takes 
in reference to the Bible. Some would have the Bible made an essential 
part of the scheme of instruction. I would ask such persons to consider 
whether aU the good they hope for is likely to result from making the 
Bible a class book, while no care is taken that the teachers shall be them- 
selves earnest Christians, while many of them indeed are heathens. Blight 
not such a course probably lead in many instances even to the profanation 
of Holy Scripture? At the same time the avowed exclusion of the Bible 
from Government schools is liable to very serious objection, and is likely 
to be regarded by many of the Natives as an indication of a temporising 
and timid policy, that consents partially at least to disavow religious conviction. 

Perhaps the better course would be to declare openly the benefits which 
Christian men believe to be obtainable by the careful study of the sacred 
Scriptures, and the consequent desire of Government to see the pupils of 
these schools in the possession of those benefits, and with this general 
encouragement to leave it to those teachers who might feel the importance 
of doing so, to make arrangements for the Biblical instruction of as many of 
their own scholars as they could induce to attend it. This woidd avoid all 
appearance of dishonoring the Bible, and would, at the same time, keep dear 
of the incongruity of compelling men to teach what they perhaps neither un- 
derstand nor believe. 

As to the fruits that have been realized from this system, it is perhaps as 
yet early to speak of them. The results are not so manifested or so extended 
as to warrant any very decided expression of opinion. And in an inland 
station, where the Government plan has only of late been commenced, there is 
still less of fact from which to draw conclusions than iu the Presidency towns 
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where the system has been longer in operation. Individual instances, however, 
are not wanting which serve to sustain the views now advanced. 

To sum up the argument then ; let me repeat that the question is simply 
this, "What is the tendency of that system of secular instruction which has 
been put in operation by the Government?" We have high authority for the 
sentiment "that the soul be without knowledge it is not good,"; and as this 
is true more especially of the highest knowledge, so is it true of all know- 
ledge. The diffusion of knowled[ge is calculat^nl to bring with it some impor- 
tant results ; while on the other hand there need be no fear of its leading to 
any moral or religious deterioration, unless it can be shown that there is 
something in Hinduism of such a beneficial tendency that the subversion of 
that system would be an evil. The attempt to do this will hardly be made. 
No, I repeat it, the Hindus, so far as they are moral at all, are so, not because 
of their system, but in spite of it ; and I cannot conceive that any one of 
them would be a whit the worse, for casting it off. He may likely become 
the better man for doing so. 

I cannot therefore regard the Grovemment system as an evil, but as a good ; 
not as a thing of injurious tendency, but as helpful to the general pro- 
gress and enlightenment of this people. It does not do all the good that 
needs to be done, and the good which it will do may be not unmixed 
with evil. But viewing it as one of many agencies working for the welfare 
of the country, I regard it with hope rather than with fear. 

And may it not be a proper object of the •prayers of God's people, that 
those engaged in working out this scheme may be made, whether witting- 
ly or unwittingly, the instruments of preparing many minds for the labours 
of the Christian Teacher, and the lessons of God's Word? 

I do not, however, think that Mission Schools are supersetled, or that 
their usefulness is necessarily in any degree diminished. Let Christian Schools 
be multiplied every where. Let fresh energy be put into them. Let every ef- 
fort be made to render them more eiiicient. Let Christian men and Christian 
Societies supply as largely as possible the Christian element in education, 
and so supplement and carry forward the system adopted by Government. 

J. B. COLES. 



A paper on Orphan and Boarding Institutions prepared by the 
Rev. K. Bren of the Church Missionary Society's Mission in North 
Ceylon was read to the Conference by one of the Secretaries. 

ON ORPHAN AND BOARDING SCHOOLS. 

The advantages of Orphan Schools seem to be almost confined to the re- 
cipients of the benefits such Schools afford. A number of poor outcast, des- 
titute children are housed, clothed, fed, instructed and trained in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord, — ^an undoubted good; and the Benefactors 
are also exercised in doing good and in shewing mercy, kindness, and charity. 

The disadvantages however attending such Schools are neither small nor 
few. They are generally a burden upon the Missionary, the Station or the 
Society, with which they are connected. They are not like Boarding Schools 
where children are trained for a few years with the assistance of their friends, 
who defray part of the expenses of their board, and fit them for any station 
of importance and usefulness to which they may be called in after-life. In 
the Orphan School the Missionary and his wife become in hd the responsible 
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parents of the children. All necessary expenses must be defrayed by the kind- 
ness of friends or from the funds of the Missionary Society. The children 
have not only to be watched over, cared for and constantly attended to, but 
they have to be provided for in after-life — no small care and anxiety for 
those who have the charge. It is further a great inducement for poor re- 
latives to disown, shut up their bowels of compassion and cast out those 
whom it is their duty to cherish and protect. If the friends have not suf- 
ficient humanity left to move them to fulfil their duties, they should be com- 
pelled, and not have them done for them by the kindness and compassion 
of others. The cases are not numerous where children are left without any 
relative whatever ; and even' then the duty of providing for such children would 
fall naturally on the village or district in which they were bom, the same 
as in a Parish in England. Thus it evidently appears that funds spent on 
Orphan Schools are really expended in keeping up Poor-houses for the young, 
a duty which properly and naturaUy belongs to the people themselves. It 
is, at least, doubtful as to whether Mission funds should be so expended, 
and the liberality of compassionate friends would probably be better exer- 
cised in more direct efforts for the spread of the Gospel. It may be said 
that such children generally become Christians. Granted; but it is a very ex- 
pensive and questionable mode of making Converts. Moreover children so 
brought up are to a great extent unnaturalized. They cannot always remain 
under the wing of the Missionary, and they must after all go out into 
the world without any connexions beyond what they may have formed in 
their own circumscribed spheft. The very few Institutions of the kind in 
England are for the destitute children of the middle and higher classes of 
Society, whose circumstances are peculiar; and they are supported by the 
subscriptions of the higher classes of the people themselves, and form no 
precedent for Missionaries having Orphan Schools in India. 

Boarding ScJtooh. — ^There are several important advantages connected with 
Boarding Schools. The children in such cases are, as it were, transferred 
from the jungle of heathenism to the garden of the Lord. The efifect of this 
transfer is very visible in the striking contrast which exists between those 
.who have learned in Day Schools and those in Boarding Schools. While they 
remain with their friends their bad habits and superstitious practices remain, 
yea, are cherished and increased; whereas in a Boarding School customs are 
broken through, heathenish observances set aside and regular opportunities ob- 
tained for the understanding and the reception of the truth. The character 
of the pupils will, to a great extent, be formed after the model of those 
under whose immediate influence they are placed ; at the same time the course of 
instruction being limited, and the pupils being allowed to return to their friends 
for short periods at vacations, the natural ties are kept up. Further the 
instruction in Boarding Schools is not only higher, but the pupils learn 
much better, than in Bay Schools ; they are not only more thoroughly instructed, 
hxki habits of order, cleanliness, industry, S^. are formed. It may be thought 
a disadvantage for Missionaries to have the charge of Boarding Schools ; biii 
if it is good for the principal schools in England, Stc. to have clergymen at 
the head, much more so here, where not only has the character to be formed, but 
all the first principles of the truth and morality implanted ; aud such sdioob 
having this end in view are a most efficient means of spreading the Goqpd, 
jespecially among the higher and wealthier classes (not castes), by whom suck 
schools should to a great extent be supported ; while such as are found to 
have the necessary qualifications among aU classes should be trained as 
Mission Agents, School-Afasters and Mistresses, &c. in Normal Schools, Training 
Institutions, Preparandi Classes, and the like. 

Industrial Establishments might be connected with Orphan Schools in which 
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the children could be trained to some respectable trade ; but not with the 
Boarding Schools, Normal School or Training Institutions, as each of these 
has its own special object. 

Such esUiblishments might have the sanction of a Mission Society, but 
should be altogether independent of it, and be in the charge of a competent 
layman. 

EGBERT BEEN. 



The following Eesolutions 'tirere then adopted, 

KESOLUTIONS ON NATIVE FEMALE EDUCATION. 

1. The Conference having fully considered the subject of 
Native Female Education recognizes the paramount importance 
of educating, on sound Christian principles, the females of 
this land, 

2. They consider that Boarding Institutions for females 
have served, and do still serve, a most valuable purpose in 
saving souls, training agents for Mission work, and furnish- 
ing suitable wives for educated Christian men. 

3. They believe also, that a widely extended system of 
Christian day-schools for females is a most important method 
of reaching the masses of the people, and that these should 
be prosecuted to the greatest practicable extent. 

4. That in view of the great difficulties encountered in 
this work, the Conference would strongly urge the necessity 
of vigorous efforts to form an enlightened national sentiment 
among the Natives of India, in favour of Female education, 
through the press and by lectures, and to create a Vernacular 
literature for the schools and for females generally. 

5. That this Conference deeply feels the importance of Ver- 
nacular day-schools for girls of all classes being, as far as 
practicable, under the personal superintendence of Missionaries' 
wives, or other Christian ladies interested in female education; 
and that Christian friends in Europe and America should 
be encouraged to send out and adequately sustain as many 
devoted and well qualified female agents as they can, to co- 
operate with the Missionaries' wives and others in this great 
work. 

6. That they also most cordially approve of the proposal, 

circulated throughout the Madras Presidency, by several ladies 

in Madras, under the designation of " A Thank Offering Me- 

c 1 
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menial fcfr 1857/'* and earnestlT fny that it may be piBc* 
ticaDv fcSkfwed up in the manner proposed, and signally 
crowned with the Divine blessing. Ail the Missions, they 
folly believe, will do all in their power to aid in carrying 
out this truly Christian project. 



RESOLUTION ON OBPHAN AND BOAKDING SCHOOLS. 

That with respect to this class of Missionary Instito« 
tions, the Conference has already, in the second paragraph 
of the above resolution, expressed its opinion in reference to Gim 
Boarding Schoob; — and they believe that, with the excqi- 
tion of the last clause, the resolution on that subject may 
be applied with equal force and truth to those for Boys, 
while thejr would receive orphans also into Boarding Schods, 



• A THANK OFFERING MEMORL\L FOR 1857. 
To the Ckrisium Women of the Madras Pretidemcy. 

Several Friends ia Madras having resolved to invite all Christians 
in the Madras Presidency to unite in commemorating the marked 
exemption which all South India has so mercifollj enjoyed from the 
terrible calamities which have visited other parts of the land dar- 
ing the past year, by a suitable Thank Offering to Almighty God, 
it is proposed that the Christian women of this Presidency shoald 
acknowledge their own peculiar sense of the lovingkindness of the 
Lord in having spared them from the violence and savage atrocities, 
worse than deaths which have been inflicted npon numbers of our 
unhappy countrywomen, by exerting themselves in promoting the 
Christian civilization of the people through the influence of the fe- 
males of the country. 

Were every Christian woman to undertake the charge of one Na- 
tive girl, and train her up in the knowledge and fear of (jod, in 
moral and cleanly habits, and instruct her in such duties as may fit 
her for usefulness in her sphere of life, how many hundreds would 
be rescued from the degraded state to which the Native female has 
with few exceptions been habituated ; and may we not, with the Lord's 
blessing upon our humble endeavours, eicpect a happy result in future 
generations from the training up of their sons and daughters. 

In cases where family considerations render it impossible to accede 
to this proposition, a Native girl might be supported at a Mission 
Boarding School instead; but individual exertion with a prayerful in* 
terest in the cause of Native Female Education, is the object speci- 
ally sought for and advocated in this proposal for manifesting our 
gratitude for all the mercies we have received. 
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and not form them into separate establishments, experience 
having proved this plan to be free from any serious incon- 
venience. 



EESOLUTIONS ON THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

1. That this Conference believes that the secular know- 
ledge vfbich has been imparted to many Native youths by 
means of the Government system of Education has been 
a real benefit, nothwithstanding the serious evil of the ex- 
clusion of the Bible; they believe that it is better that the 
Native mind should be disabused of the absurdities of the 
prevailing systems, and prepared by a true knowledge of 
history and science and by a healthy discipline, to receive, 
intellectually at least, the Divine system of Christianity. 

2. That they desire to give expression to their most so- 
Jemn and deliberate conviction, that it is the duty of the 
Christian Government of this Heathen and Mohammedan 
country, not only to impart to all who will receive it true 
knowledge on all secular subjects, but also to abstain from 
all teaching of Hindu and Mohammedan errors in their 
schools, while, in order to aflFord the fullest opportunity to 
all the pupils of learning the true nature of the Christian reli- 
gion from the Bible itself, they should introduce it into all 
their schools in order to be read each day during the first 
hour of teaching, and that the attendance of the pupils 
during that hour should be voluntary. Moreover they con- 
sider that it should be publicly declared by the Government 
that all teachers in Government Schools are at ftdl liber- 
ty to teach the Word of God to those of their pupils 
who may be desirous to study it, and that in the working 
of the schools suitable arrangements should be made for 
that purpose. 

3. That, as it is notorious that such has not been the 
course pursued by the Government in the past, except in 
some isolated and recent instances, it cannot but have been 
that its conduct has been offensive to Him who has said, 
— " He that is not with me is against me ;" and while the 
Conference would not presume to interpret minutely the dis- 
pensations of Divine Providence, they cannot but call to 
mind the authority which says, " The nation and kingdom 
that will not serve thee shall perish;" and feel that the 
terrible calamities which have recently fallen on this land 
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are at once a chastisement iorjjhe past and a warning for 
the futujfe. 

4. The Conference is further of opinion, that the Govern- 
ment should put forth thej most determined efforts fo cover 
the whole land with good elementary Vernacular Schools^ 
as such are best adapted to meet the wants of the masses 
of the people, and raise them from their present degradation 
and ignorance. They believe that this is demanded not only 
as a matter of justice on behalf of the toiling millions who 
are mainly the producers of the revenue, but also that it 
would be the wisest poHcy on the part of Government, which 
would thus really strengthen its hold on the masses of the 
people, by teaching them to appreciate more truly its bene- 
volent designs, both in this department, and in that of 
the development of the physical resources of the country, as 
well as in all other measures intended to promote their 
social and national advancement. 

5. That in view of t^e vast importance of the subject 
of Government instruction in its bearing on the moral and 
social well-being of the people of India, it is in the highest 
degree desirable, that great care should be exercised in the 
selection and appointment of unexceptionable persons to have 
the charge and oversight of these institutions. 

6. That it is much to be wished that the Government 
should fully enunciate, and in all cases consistently carry 
out, what is believed to be now their wish and intention, 
that all books used in their institutions should be entirely 
freed from every thing favouring heathen ideas ; and that, 
therefore, all invocations of Heathen divinities, passages in- 
culcating Caste, Fate, or the Metempsychosis, and all im- 
pure and equivocal expressions should be carefully expunged. 

7. That while undoubtedly much diversity of opinion ex- 
ists among various bodies of Christians as to the propriety 
of accepting pecuniary aid from any secular Government in 
the prosecution of their work, no correct estimate can bo 
formed of the tendency and character of the effort of Gov- 
ernment for the instruction of the masses of its subjects ia 
India, without a reference to the question of Grants-in-Aid ; 
and that in the provision made for the grant of pecuniary- 
assistance to such conductors of Missionary Schools as feel 
at liberty to avail themselves of it, a convincing proof is 
afforded of the desire of the Government to assist in ex- 
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tending the benefits of education, by all available means, to 
all classes of the people. 



Tuesday^ April 27. 

The Rev. E. Saegent in the Chair. 

The Eev. B. Kiks of the German Mission read the following paper 
on the Evidences of Christianity in their relation to the Ilinuus. 

ON THE EEFUTATION OP HINDUISM AND THE EVIDENCES OP 

CHRISTIANITY. 

''What arguments and illustrations ought to be addressed to the Hindus, 
to convince them of the errors of their system? and what is the best way 
of proving to Hindus, iu their present state of mind, tliat Christianity is 
from God?" 



My dear brethren — Prom the form in which the theme of our present 
discourse has been put in the above Queries, it is evident, that it is in- 
tended to be taken for granted, that the use of arguments by a Mission- 
ary is sometimes good and necessary. We know, however, that many a 
Missionary, partly from sad experience, and partly from other causes, has 
more or less aversion to enter upon regular arguments with the Hindus, 
and perhaps some of the members of this Conference may share these 
aentiments. 

I consider it as a matter of course, that wherever the ignorance or the 
simplicity of the people is such that they do not bring forth objections, it 
would be worse than foolish to obstruct our way to their hearts by the 
use of arguments. We likewise agree, that, not by the force of arguments, 
or the eloquence of iUustrations, but by the simple and solemn declara- 
tion of divine truth, spoken from the fulness of the heart, souls have 
generally been converted in India as well as in other countries. Neverthe- 
less every one of us, who has had some experience amongst the Natives, will 
admit, not only that the necessity of using ar^^uments is sometimes forced 
upon the ^lissiouary by objections being raised, for which it is very de- 
sirable to be prepared, but also that, in some cases, good arguments and 
illustrations have proved very , useful. Moreover we are thus exhorted by 
St. Peter : ** Sanctify the Lord God in your hearts, and be ready always to 
give every one that asketh you a reason of the hope which is in you." 
I therefore consider the subject now before us, as one of great importance ; 
and as one of our holy duties, which we owe not only to the heathens, 
to whom we are sent, but also to our Native Christians. Let us enter 
upon it in this spirit. 

The Eoldences against Hinduism and tlie Eoidencei for Christianity is the theme 
before us. Of course it would be impossible to give a full exposition of 
this vast subject within the short time allotted. I shall, therefore, restrict 
myself to pointing out merely the principles on which we have to conduct our 
arguments and the chief points of the latter. 

If we read the Holy Scriptures we find them full of arguments and illus- 
trations, but on a closer exmnination of the same, we observe that all the 
arguments used by the Prophets, our Lord himaelf and his Apostles, are not 
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cences of historical persons and events, in order to make them more acces- 
sible to the capacity of the common people, and more familiar to their 
minds and to their worship. All ar^ments to be brought forward against 
this multifarious system, I conceive to be reducible to the following jour kinds. 

I. The Scientific or Philosophical argument consists in tracing and follow- 
ing the principal legends and fables through all the various stages of their 
development to be found in the Shastras ; — pointing out their original 
meaning and subsequent transformations. Of course, a comprehensive and 
thorough acquaintance with all the standard works of Hindu Mythology 
would be required for this purpose, no slight task indeed. And after all 
it is very much to be apprehended, that the deplorable want of ciitical 
sense in the Hindu mind and their predilection for the fanciful, apart from 
their moral depravity, would prevent them from feeling properly the force of 
this subtle kind of argument. Nevertheless the stronghold before us oagbt 
to be attacked from this side also, and for this purpose we might derive 
much valuable assistance from the researches* of our Oriental Scholars both 
in Europe and in this country. 

IT. Much easier and much more telling is the argument from, the carnal'' 
ity of the Hindu gods. In the Epic Poems and Purunas all the god» 
and deified heroes are represented as sharing the same passions and defici- 
encies with man. All their deeds and enjoyments, together with the worlds 
inhabited by them, are nothing but the poetical and fanciful reflections and 
transfigurations of the life of sinful men here on earth. That such is un- 
becoming to gods and heavenly beings, the common sense and moral feeling 
even of the heathens themselves readily admits. In order to make this 
more impressive and convincing to their minds, a careful and systematical 
criticism of their Mythology, from this practical point of view, would no 
doubt prove very useful. 

To this should be added, as a Biblical antidote, a collection and short 
explanation of the principal passages and indications contained in Scripture 
regarding the angels and heavenly worlds; pointing out especially their 
holiness and spirituality, as solely but fully answering the cravings of the 
innermost and spiritual part of every human heart. 

III. In a similar manner, the Indian Avatars are to be argued against. 
The carnal and sinful features in their characters and deeds, in the objects 
of their incarnations, and in the means they employed, are to be exposed as 
being against the dictates of conscience. With these must be compared the 
holy, sublime and really redeeming nature of the person and the work of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. It must further be proved that the legends 
of these Avatars are either mere poetical personifications of abstract ideas, 
without any historical foundation whatever, or fantastically amplified and em- 
bellished reminiscences of former heroes and great personages ; whilst the re- 
cords of our Lord, given in the Grospels, bear within themselves the evidences 
of historical truth and sober reality. 

rV. The most convincing arsrument however, is, no doubt, that drawn 
from the practical fruits which all these legends and fables of their gods and 
Avatars have been, and are daily bearing in the private and public life 
of the Hindus, of which we have the undeniable proofs in the morally poison- 
ed and thoroughly rotten state of the whole Native community. To point 
. out the connexion of these, their bad morals with their Mythology is an 
argument ad hominem, the force of which is immediately felt and readily 
admitted by every Hindu who has not yet done away with all honesty. 

Muck more diflBlcult are the arguments to be used against the V^nUt^ 
as may be expected. But that we cannot evade thia unpleasant task wiU, 
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I suppose, be ndmitted by every one who has had much intercourse with 
the more educated Natives. Such is the case at least in the northern part 
of the Canarese country from which I have come. There the V^anta is 
not only the philosophical theology of the Brahmins, but it has pervaded 
more or less all the other classes of Hindus also, and even Mohammedans 
have adopted it. I have repeatedly met simple Sudras who, after having^ 
quietly listened to my preaching, in a truly philosophical way, readily re- 
duced my words to their fundamental ideas, for the purpose of assailing 
their premises. Others, when conversing with me about Christianity, have 
first of all asked for a systematical statement of its first principles, in 
order to compare them with their own system. 

But even where no such philosophical training is to be met with, most of 
the Hindus, if pressed about their idolatry and Mythology, will immediately 
take refuge in the Vedanta ; and very often the most ignorant amongst 
them make use of some of its more common sentences, in order to shake off 
the tniths of the Gospel preached to them. From my own experience, 
therefore, I consider the Vddanta system to be to us Indian Missionaries 
what Sebastopol was to the allied armies. The system of caste alone ofifers 
an equally tenacious resistance. Until these two formidable fortresses, erect- 
ed by the diabolically inspired pride of the Brahmins, are conquered, India, 
as a whole, never will, in my opinion, be taken possession of by Christi- 
anity. As Goliath of old proudly came forth, challenging a combat and 
defying the armies of the Living God, so the Vedanta-Gurus, together 
with their equally proud disciples, disdainfidly look down upon us Chris- 
tian Missionaries, as upon men who, though perhaps well meaning in 
preaching against idolatry, are greatly to be pitied, on account of 
not yet havini^ comprehended the only consequent and sublime idea of the 
identity of the universe and the individual soul with the Godhead ; but 
who still occupy the very low degree, on the philosophical scale, of enter- 
taining dualistic views, in speaking of sin and of a Iledeemer. Let us not, 
however, dear brethren, be discouraged. If the champion before us comes 
with a helmet of brass, a coat of mail and a spear like a weaver's beam, 
let us meet him like David, with the five smooth stones from the brook, 
put in a shepherd's bag. Ours are conscience, common sense and the 
deepest wants of human nature, which find their real and full satisfaction in 
the Christian Revelation only. These are the firm foundations of our hope 
for the final victory of Christianity all over India, and from this armoury 
we must take the weapons to be used against the Yedaqta system. Let 
us now see this more particularly regarding its principal doctrines. 

I. God apart from the world, or, in Scriptural language, God above the 
world, is taught by the Vddanta to be void of any property and contents 
whatever, a mere incomprehensible point. For every thing endowed with 
properties is not God in Himself, but only His manifestations in the world. 
Therefore the wise man by the power of his contemplation must pene- 
trate through all these wordly disguises until his knowledge reaches that per- 
fection, where all reasoning and thinking ceases altogether; as looking itn- 
movably into the sun will end in perfect blindness. Now this sounds very 
high and profound indeed, but that the human mind cannot keep itself 
for any length of time in this vacuum, honest V^antists themselves will 
admit. At least I have found several who, after having, for years, been 
enthusiastic adherents and teachers of this system, had become quite be- 
wildered by the subtilty of its logical operations, and had, therefore, got 
heartily tired of it. For real and full satisfaction regarding the know- 
ledge of God, the human mind will find nowhere but in the Christian 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. 

D 1 
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ir. For the purpose of getting a world out of tbe absolutely empty 
Parabrabraa; tbe Vedantists consider Maya to be tbe intermediate cause. 
This Maya, according to their older and original teaehini^, is the illusion 
of Brahma regarding himself, but according to their later explanation it is 
tbe illusion of our human senses, by which we mistake a purely imagi- 
nary world for a real one. Such an awful price have the Indian philoso- 
phers paid for the sublime unity of their system, that, sooner than admit 
the fallacy of their own reasoning in deriving tbe universe from a mere 
abstract idea, they declare the whole world, and their own selves too, to be 
nonentities. By this really tragical heroic conclusion, to which they have 
come, they bave furnished the proof for all ages and nations, that with- 
out a divine revelation it is an impossibility to the human mind to com- 
prehend God and the world together, without losing either God in the 
world, or the world in God. 

The only and perfect solution of this problem we possess in the Scriptural 
doctrine of tbe " Xoyos," who was with God in the beginning, and by 
whom all things were made. It is, therefore, my deepest conviction, that only 
by a right perception and exposition of the Scriptural doctrine of the 
" Xoyos," and of what is connected with it most closely, tbe doctrine of 
the divine image of man, can Yedantism and every other Pantheism be 
overcome by us. 

III. The iheoredeal aberration of the Hindu mind into abstract idealism* 
and its natural consequence, tbe denial of Ihe reality of tbe world, hat no$ 
heen without fatal result* to tbe practical life of tbe Hindus. 

One of tbem is tbe despondency with which all of them, more or less^ 
look upon every thing around themselves. It is true, tbe people in general 
do not follow tbe philosophers, to ^ake real earnest of their professed 
doctrines, and even most of the latter themselves, in practical life, are very 
far from treating tbe things of this world, as non-entities. Nevertheless a 
deep conviction, not only of tbe transitory state of this world, but actually of 
the nihility of all that is visible, pervades all the thoughts and reflections 
of tbe Hindus and, like a demon, so haunts tbem as to prevent them froa\ 
feeling really happy in their fme country. 

Witb this melancholy and desponding vhw are to be compared and oon^ 
trasted tbe beart-rejoicing and cheerful hopes of the Christian. Whatever 
there is really deplorable in tbe present world, namely, sin and deatli, the 
Scriptures also admit in all its dreadful reality, but only to turn our eyes 
to a better world to come^ and to induce us to strive to become partakers 
of tbe same, as St. Paul has so beautifully expressed it in Rom. viii. 18 — 
23, and 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18. 

Another practical consequence of tbe false pbilosopby of tbe Hindus we 
see in their total want of historical criticism, and of a sober, but lively in^ 
terest in tbe Phenon^na of Nature surrounding tbem; a want otherwise un- 
accountable in a people naturally gifted witb a keen and quick perception. 

However, whilst their idealism and their denial of tbe reality of the world 
has prevented them from occupying their minds profitably with History and Na- 
tural Science, so that an unbounded imagination has overrun and absorbed 
every thing witb them, like a luxurious parasite, the more prosaic waut» 
of human nature would neither yield to philosophy nor be satisfied by fan^ 
cy, but firmly claimed and nuiintained their inherent right to the real possessioa 
and enjoyment of tbe world declared to be only imaginary. Tbe consequence 
of this unavoidable contradiction is, that now we find in tbe same nation, 
jea very often iu one and the same individual, tbe proudest pbilosopby and 
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oonlempt of the world in theory, combined with' worldliness and base 
•ensuality in its most seif-interested and meanest forms. 

Against this double-faced evil we must, besides preaching the Gospel, 
try by schools and books to impart to the younger generation, especially* 
a correct and more elevated perception of the world around them, by teaching 
them Hbtory, Geography and Natural Science ; in order to help them 
out as far as possible, both from their fanciful idealism on the one side^ 
and from the meanness of the flesh on the other. 

For this purpose even Electric Telegraphs and Eail-roads may prove useful 
arguments and illustrations against the Hindu system. At least, these, 
together with many other things introduced into India by Western civiliz- 
ationf certainly are felt to be such by the Hindus themselves. 

rV. As the citadel of fortress of V^dantism, however, I consider its 
Anthropology, or more properly speaking, its Psychology, in which all the 
manifold rays of Pantheism gather into a focus, according to the common 
sentence in Canarese, "^gXiw oo^oj^ oo>»^o-C5»ci^, hydga Brdhmdndd hdgm 

jpinddndd, or, As is the universe so is the kuman frame. 

So long as we have not overcome and superseded this Pantheistical 
Psychology by a specific Christian one, founded on the Scriptures and on 
rightly interpreted experience and science, and taking for its stajtiog point 
the divine image of man, a very essential part of our arguments against 
the errors of the Hindu system, and for the Divine origin of Christianity 
is wanting. For many of the most important moral and religious ideas 
and theological terms on both sides have their roots in the Psychology 
of one or other of the two systems. For instance, the Christian humbly 
prays to receive by faith the grace of God; but the Vedantist proudly 
aspires to disperse, by his own contemplation, the illusion of the world» 
in order to obtain intuitive knowledge of Brahma as the means of salva- 
tion. To the former self-denial and sanctification are his highest duty, 
to the latter, self-annihilation by means of " tappas** is the grand aim* 
The one hopes for everlasting life, the other for final absorption into 
Brahma. Besides this there are many terms employed by us in our 
translations of the Bible, and, from them, also in our tracts and dis- 
courses, that take a very different meaning in the Christian system from 
what they originally signified in the Pantheistical system, so that the 
more familiar a Hindu is with his own Shdstras the more bewildered 
will he be in reading our Scriptures. On this account a systematical 
explanation of this important subject appears to me very desirable, i.ot 
only for the heathen and inquirers, but even for our Christian Converts. 
However, treating this subject has its own difficulties, especially because the 
Hindus, finding studies of this kind so very congenial to their peculiar 
turn of mind, have always given them much attention, and consequently 
feel themselves very strong in this department ; so much so, that most of 
them fancy us Europeans to be quite ignorant of these more profound 
questions. And really, the many Shastras and essays which they possess on 
these subjects contain many interesting observations, so that simply ignoring 
what they have, or condemning it beforehand would be the more out of 
place. 

Especially " Yogasiddhis," that is Clairvoyance, and similar strange phe- 
nomena, belonging to the mysterious sphere of what is called " Animal Mag- 
netism," seem to have occupied a very prominent place with them, from 
the very first development of Brahminism down to the present day. Some 
of their principal dogmas appear to have been greatly influenced by them; — 
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for instance, that of Metempsychosis, which in the course of time has so 
entirely perverted the moral feelings and notions of the Hindus, that to 
this very day it constitutes one of the greatest obstacles to Divine truth. 
Another trace I see in the Caste rule not to touch the person, water, or 
food of any one who does not belong to the same kindred, to which, no 
doubt, magnetic sympathies and apathies have given its first origin and 
primitire meaning. Arguments against errors of this kind, I suppose, be- 
long more to science than to our proper Missionary sphere. 

After having thus a short exposition of the principle errors of the Hin- 
d^i system and of the arguments to be used against them, I should now 
give a similar statement of the Evidence* for the Divine origin of Christi- 
anity, However, having already added to every error exposed its Scriptural 
antidote, I do not deem it necessary to enlarge much upon this second 
part of my theme. To common Hind (is, in tbeir present state of mind, 
the mode of reasoning already indicated may prove the most suitable also 
in regard to the Positive Evidences of Christianity. But the really divine 
and truly convincing proof of Christianity being from God is, as St. Paul 
says, (I Cor. ii. 4,) *' the demonstration of the Spirit and of power** : — that is, 
the spiritual power which is inherent in Christian truth itself. This de« 
monstration implies the four following kinds of evidences. 

1. The evidence of Conscience ^ which consists in the fact, that Christian 
truth does arrest every upright mind with the penetrating eyes of a Prophet 
who knows and brings to light all the secrets of our heart and life. All 
the fundamental ideas and doctrines of Scripture prove themselves to be 
built upon the spiritual part of human nature, being nothing but the de« 
teloped truths of what originally but indistinctly has been indicated by 
conscience. 

2. The evidence qf Christian Experience shows, that whenever a man, 
in obedience to the conviction of his conscience, does open bis heart to 
receive by faith the salvation which is in Christ, he, from day to day, 
will experience more and more the reality of all that the Scriptures declare. 

3. The evidence of Christian Knowledge may be thus explained ; viz. 
that the Divine character of Christianity proves itself more and more to 
every true Christian by the fact, that from his own individual experience 
he will gradually discover, and more and more comprehend, the system of Divine 
wisdom exhibited in Scriptural Eevelation. 

4. The evidence of History and 'Prophecy^ which shows, that, in accord- 
ance with the word of our Lord, Christianity, from its beginning to our 
days, has ever been the light and the salt of the world, and that in the 
course of time, especially in our present age, the circumstances of the na- 
tions on earth, and the whole aspect of the world, more and more assume 
that form which is prophecied in Scripture. A collection and short expla- 
nation of the principal prophecies regarding the kingdom of God, together 
with a practicdi application of the same to the present state of the world 
in general, and to the prospects of India in particular, might no doubt, 
prove very useful to inquiring minds. 

Eegarding the illustrations to be used, I may be short. The tastes and 
wants of the Native mind require that every idea, and even every 
more important turn of the same, must have its illustration, otherwise it 
will not be comprehended. " Let us see it," sometimes the people will exclaim, 
when a new truth has been put before them without the preacher having 
added an illustration. This goes so far that, in Canarese at least, the 
words proof and illustration are not only synonymous, but actually identi- 
cal terms* Without an illustration the most logical reasoning, and the 
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most e?i(lent assertion will remain doubtful to the Natiyes, whilst a strik- 
ing illustration with them proves every thing. Consequently the great 
secret of arguing successfully with Hindus consists in upsetting their own 
illustrations by exposing their partiality and fallacy, and in impressing their 
minds with jimposing illustrations of our Christian ideas. 

To this peculiar taste and want of the Hindu mind we must pay every 
possible attention, otherwise our sermons, tracts and books will never be- 
come popular. This is the chief cause why mere translations of English 
or German books generally prove so very unsuccessful; for the abstract 
and logical reasoning of the Occidental never will catch the attention, nor 
meet the comprehension of the Oriental. Fortunately, or rather providenti- 
ally, the writers of our Holy Scriptures belonged to a nation which Jeho- 
vah himself had prepared to be the connecting link between the East and 
the West, so that every principal idea in Scripture already has its ade- 
quate illustration, in the shape of a parable, simile, or some other figura- 
tive expression. These we must study carefully, in order to apply them 
to the wants of our hearers. Some must be amplified, equivalents for others 
must be found and taken from Indian life and Indian nature. But by 
keeping as close as possible to the foot-steps and hints of the Holy Spirit, 
we shall not only find it comparatively easy to supply what is wanting, but 
in doing so, we have also the surest guarantee that we shall not be mis- 
led ourselves nor be the means of misleading others, by our own straying 
imagination. 

Finally, I must add a few remarks rejirarding the means by which the 
object of this discourse might be best attained. That regular and formal 
arguments will not do for a common verbal address to the people, every 
one of us will, I think, admit; for if the preacher is ever under the 
necessity of meeting the objections of his hearers by arguments they must 
be short and pointed, like nails to be driven into their heai-ts. Kegular 
and formal arguments will only do for the lecture-room and for books. 

No doubt, all of us have heard of Mr. Pfander, late of Agra, having 
written a number of Persian tracts for the Mussalmatis, and of the effect 
which these tracts had and still have upon the Mohammedan population. In 
these essays Mr. Pfander did not content himself with mere generalities, 
but entered more fully into the arguments on both sides. Moreover he 
succeeded in giving his writings such a truly Native form, both as it re- 
gards the language and the illustrations employed, that not an European Padre, 
but a Persian apostate was, at first, suspected by the Mussalmdns to be 
their author. Now this is just the thing which in my opinion, founded 
on twelve years* experience amongst the Canarese people, we are very much 
in want of, at least for a certain class of Hindus. I have every reason 
to believe, that there are many, at least in the Northern part of the Canarese 
country with which I am acquainted, who, from fear of their caste-mates 
and other spies, dare not come forward and have any open communication 
¥rith OS, but would be very glad to read our books unobserved in their houses, 
if we could only give them what they want. Kepeatedly have I been told 
by persons of this kind, that they had read one or the other of the 
few small tracts which we possess in Canarese, without finding in 
them either a convincing refutation of their Hindu errors, or a satisfactory 
exposition of the principles of our Christian system ; whilst they do not 
at all know what to make of our Scriptures, partly on account of the 
many un-idiomatical renderings of the translation and the foreign element 
in them, but more because they could not bring together and realize 
in their connexion the ideas they contain. Now what I think is, that 
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for people of this stamp we ought to build a bridice, as it were, by 
tracts like Mr. Pfander's. Moreover such essays, containing most, if not 
all, of the ars:uments to be brought forward on a given subject, together 
with the deliberately and carefully chosen, and well adapted illustrations, 
written in idioraatical language, would present a most valuable armoury 
and treasury, especially for new Missionaries and Native Assistants ; 
whilst it would be a very easy task, afterwards, to publish short extracts 
from them for general distribution, directing all those who are not satis- 
fied with these small tracts, or with the preached sermons, to those fuller 
expositions. Being acquainted with Canarese alone, I do not know what 
tracts and books of this kind may exist in the other languages of 
Southern India, or of India in general. But when reflecting on these sub- 
jects, I felt very much, how desirable it would be, for us Missionaries of dif- 
ferent Societies, and labouring iu various languages, to unite in mutual co- 
operation for the purpose of attaining the great and important object, just 
now set before us. All over India we have the same system of heathen errors 
to contend with ; and all over India we have nearly the same people to invite 
to the salvation which is in Christ, by setting before them the uusearchable 
riches that are bidden in Ilim. Should it therefore not be possible for us to 
unite in mutual co-operation? Certainly, we reply, and these General Conferen- 
ces are a first eff'ort and beginning to do so. God be praised for them ! 

But I think we could and should go a step further, and create for our- 
selves an organ for actual and active co-operation. What I mean is a pe- 
riodical Paper, edited on the principles of the Evangelical Alliance, exclu- 
sively for the use of Missionaries, or of those who take an active part in 
Missionary work, all over India, This thought was first suggested to mo 
by the reflection, that in such a periodical, to which the printed reports 
and records of the various General Missionary Conferences not unfitly might 
be considered to form the preliminaries, there might be published for general 
use, English extracts from Vernacular tracts and books as well as original 
contributions, setting forth the most telling arguments and illustrations 
against Hinduism and for Christianity, as warranted by actual experience 
amongst the people of various parts of India. Besides, how many other 
topics of the greatest practical interest and usefulness to Missionaries, and 
to the future prosperity of the rising Native Churches in India, might 
be discussed in it? Such an undertaking would, no doubt, present diffi- 
culties of its own peculiar kind, but certainly none that could not be 
overcome by an able editor. And as to funds, I simply say, if the 
ungodly find it possible to inundate the world with publications whidi are 
scarcely worth the paper, if not worse than useless, it would be a shame 
to Missionaries, Missionary Societies, and the friends of Missions, not to 
support cheerfully a periodical paper of such apparent and vast usefulness, 
a paper which in the course of a short time might become a most valuable 
magazine and Vade-mecum to every Indian Missionary, yea might prove 
useful and interesting even to many a Minister and Christian friend at 
home.. Let us, therefore, discuss this proposal, and if the Conference 
consider it practicable, let us also invite our brethren in other parts of 
India to join the undertaking. 

May the Lord our God himself give us wisdom, and teach us how we 
may best carry on his holy war in this country, and gather and feed Hit 
lost sheep amongst these heathen nations ! His name be praised ! — Amen ! 
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A lengthened and interesting discussion followed, after which the 
following Paper, on the Translation and Circulation of the Scriptures, 

Erepared by the Rev. C. Campb£LL, b. a. of Bangalore^ was read 
y one of the Secretaries. 

ON THE TRANSLATION AND CIRCULATION OF THE 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

I. On Translation. — It is to be taken for ^nted that a faithful and in- 
telligible translation of the Scriptures should be made in the language of 
every people and tribe to whom the message of mercy is brought by the 
Missionaries of the Cross. All should hear, and have an opportunity of read- 
ing in their own tongue the wonderful works of God in connexion with 
human Redemption. Much spiritual knowledge may be communicated by the 
living voice, and much additional instruction of a valuable kind may be 
afforded by books of mere human composition. But no people can be well 
instructed in the mysteries of the Kingdom of God, till the Scriptures are 
translated into a language which they can easily understand, and till they 
are put in the way of reading and searching them for themselves, in order 
that they may bring every thing to the test of this unerring standard, and 
that their faith may stand not in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God. 

As Protestant Missionaries we repudiate every plan that would tend, in 
the least, to impede the free circulation of the Scriptures in the vulgar 
tongue of every people among whom we labour. We desire all who hear 
us, as soon as possible, to have the full blaze of divine truth in all their 
dwellings; and with this view we would labour hard to make .the entire 
Bible easily attainable by every hearer of the Gospel, young and old, rich 
and poor. All who take this view of the matter will be desirous to see 
every translation, with the circulation of which they have any thing to do, — 
as faithful and idiomatical as possible. In other words they will agree that 
the sacred Oracles should be presented, as nearly as possible, as they are 
found in the languages in which they were originally dictated by the Divine 
Spirit, and that every care should be taken to free them from taint of hu- 
man sentiment and opinion. Nothing should be added to, or taken from, 
that which God at first spoke by the mouth of his servants. 

It will be readily admitted that it is highly important that the translation 
should be as idiomatic and simple as the nature of the case will admit. 
This is essential to the easy and right understanding of the Scriptures. And 
the more idiomatic and simple the translation is, the greater boon will it 
\>e to the poor and juvenile classes ; the less need will there be for the 
elaborate commentaries of the learned, which often darken counsel by words 
without knowledge; and the more difficult it will be for designing men to 
pervert the Scriptures. 

At the same time, care must be taken not to sacrifice the meaning of the 
sacred writers to idiom and elegance of style. Great wisdom and careful- 
ness are necessary to guard against the two extremes of an over-scrupulous 
literality, and a too free or paraphrastic style. Both are to be guarded against, 
but it would be difficult m a short space to make it appear what should 
be considered an extreme on either side. Two persons might agree on this 
point when expressing their sentiments in general terms, who would very 
widely difiPer when they came to the actual rendering of words and phrases. 

No good can be got by the lengthened and vague discussion of such a 
point. On the contrary there is often much evil in it. Every one is apt 
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to shift sides, and to talk loudly of the importance of being very literal 
and faithful, or idiomatic and simple, according as the case in point seems 
to demand. This is often done with great unfairness towards an opponent 
who is quite as clear as the declaimer himself with regard to the general 
principle. And, it is much to be regretted, that the mind is thus often 
diverted from the thing itself under consideration. It is, however, well to 
be aware that there are such extremes to be guarded against, and translators 
must do the best they can to avoid both. 

It may, however, be stated in general terms that translators are apt to 
be misled by their milnshis, and even by the Native Christians whom 
they consult on this point. The sacred writers have a peculiarity of style 
which need not be sacrificed to suit the taste of modern critics. Neither 
sheuld the Hebraistic phraseology be readily abandoned for that which is 
affirmed to be an equivalent, and more in accordance with the genius of the 
language into which we are translating. Proposed equivalent expressions 
shoidd be received with great caution. For it will often be found that 
they are so only in appearance, not in reality, or that only part of the 
idea is conveyed, or that the meaning is given in a much more feeble 
form, that much of the power, the beauty, simplicity or comprehensiveness 
of the original has thus been lost. It shoidd be remembered that we are 
not simply attempting to give the general tenor of the Scriptures in a 
Hindu style, but as nearly as possible to give their thoughts and feelings 
and modes of expression in the language of another people. It may be, 
therefore, that the thought, the figure and mode of expression may be al- 
together new to our Native helpers, and altogether unknown to the lan- 
guage into which we translate ; but it may nevertheless be quite capable 
of being expressed in that language, and may be easily made intelligible to 
the people for whose benefit the version is made ; and if so, a literal render* 
ing will in the end be always found preferable to any other. 

We find a great many examples of this substitutionary mode of render- 
ing in some of the older versions in this country. For instance, it has 
been presumed that body might be substituted for "feshy* and so Christ ia 
said to have come in the body^ the Word to have become body. And for 
"the carnal mind," or the minding of the flesh, we have "the minding of 
the body,** &c. On the same principle, because the Hindus do not happen 
to be accustomed to the phrase " Bless God," or " bless the Lord," **praUe 
Gt)d," has been considered a rendering sufficiently near. And so we have 
posterity for "seed** &c. These substitutions are made, not because exactly 
corresponding words are not to be found in the languages of India, but 
because the Pundits are said to prefer the others. The simple answer to 
all such reasonings appears to be, that the Apostles and Prophets should be 
allowed to address, \is, as near as possible, in their own style, and not in 
that of the Hindu Eishis. 

# 

As to the best mode of proceeding in order to the completion of a 
version that is likely to give general satisfaction, the following seems to 
have much to recommend it. In the event of no translation already exist- 
ing 80 good as to be taken for a basis, let one be prepared by some one 
competent person; or, if more than one are engaged in the work, let dif- 
ferent portions be assigned to each, and let each one be solely responsible 
for his own part of the work. Let the several books of this Tentative Edi- 
tion, as they are finished and printed, be sent to all the Missionaries 
who know the language, inviting their criticisms and remarks, and those of 
any intelligent Natives that may be connected with their Missions. A set 
time may be named when the remarks on particular books or parts will 
be expected. At any rate it should be requested that the remarks should 
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he sent to the translator or revisor as soon as practicable. These* remarks 
may be of use to him as he proceeds with other books. When the whole 
Bible is thus finished, a Committee should meet to consider the remarks 
which other Missionaries may have sent in during the progress of the work, 
or which the members of Committee may have themselves prepared to con- 
sider at their meeting. Other remarks may suggest themselves to the Com- 
mittee in the course of their discussions; — but they should not make it 
an object to make additional alterations ; neither should they read the whole 
Scriptures when together for the purpose of discovering defects. Such a mode 
of procedure, besides being very tedious, gives rise to a great deal of un- 
necessary discussion; and alterations thus made on the spur of the moment 
may require to be abandoned on more mature consideration. 

It is undesirable that a final revision of any part should be attempt 
before the whole Bible is completed; because those who take most pains in 
the work are sure to alter their opinions on many points as they go along. 
In the mean time a sufficient number of copies of the Tentative Edition, at 
least for use among the Christian population, should be printed. A good 
opportunity is thus afforded to test its merits, and to discover its defects. 
A well constituted Committee are then in a very favourable position for pre- 
paring a version that will give satisfaction, at least for a considerable time. 
This is something like the plan which is now being followed in prepaiing 
a revised edition of the Scriptures in Canarese. 

It seems also highly desirable to take steps to secure as much uniformity 
as practicable in the different versions especially those of the south of India, 
as the Telugu, Tamil and Canarese. This would be an advantage to the 
Native Christians who have intercourse with their feUow-Christians speaking 
a cognate language, more especially those on the borders of the different 
countries, where there is a great mixture of languages. It would also less- 
en the difficulty of Missionaries who labour in more than one of the 
languages. At present it is much to be regretted that there is a great di- 
versity in the use of certain important words and phrases. Pot example for 
liord, in Telugu we have Prabhu, in Tamil Andavar or Karta, and in 
Canarese Karta or Swami. For Spirit in Telugu and Canarese we have 
ainuiy but in Tamil dvi. And in Tamil the word aitnay which is used, in 
the other languages for spirit, is generally used for l^e. Such con^sion 
might, at least to a considerable extent, be avoided, if a Select Committee of 
translators in the different languages, could first have some correspondence 
on the subject, and then meet together to discuss it at the centred station 
of Bangalore. 

The sooner the making of repeated revisions is brought to an end the 
better. But it is obvious that this cannot be done with advantage till in 
each language a version is prepared, such as to give satisfaction to the 
majority of Missionaries who labour in that language, and to others qualifi- 
ed to judge in the case. Perfection is of course impossible; and, after all 
that can be done, there will be differences of opinion on many points; but 
a certain degree of satisfaction to the minds of those who are to use the 
version is necessary, so that they may use it with pleasure and profit; and 
that the temptation to agitate for the getting up of opposition versions may 
be avoided. I do not wonder that a stir should have been made to im- 
prove Mr. Rhenius's Tamil version, or to make another in its stead. Ex- 
cellent as that version is, in many respects, it has many serious blemishes. 
For example, who could but be pained in coming to such passages as the 
following? In Rev. i. 6, for "hath made ns kings," we have "made us 
those belonging to his kingdom." In Matthew xii. 26, for "if Satan cast 
out Satan," we have "Satan cast out another Satan." And in verse 5 of 

K 1 
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the same chapter, we have, "for profane the sabbath," "do not rest, but 
work on the siibbath," and very many similar unnecessary departures from 
the literal meaning of the sacred writers. 

But while we point out some of the defects of former versions, to show 
the necessity that exists for carrying on the work to a greater state of 
perfection, we should be sorry even to appear to speak disparagingly of the 
labours of the faithful servants of Christ who prepared them. They did a 
great work, which has been of immense benefit to the Church in India ; 
and they are worthy of all honor for what they have done. We now reap 
the fruit of their eflforts; and we are now in a far more favorable position 
than they were, and have a vastly accumulated amount of facilities for pre- 
paring really good versions of the Scriptures. The Lord grant His aid and 
blessing in connexion with the efforts now made for the accomplishment of 
this most desirable object. 

II. On the Circidatian of the Scriptures. — The distribution of the Scriptures 
should be generally by sale, both to Native Christians and Heathens. 

We take it for granted that an extensive circulation of the Scriptures is 
greatly to be desireid, and that every proper means ought to be used to 
promote this most desirable object. It ought to be well known among the 
people of the countiy that it is our desire and aim, to make the Scrip- 
tures easily procurable by all, the poor as well as the rich, the imlearned 
as well as the learned, the young as well as the old; and that nothing 
would please us more than to see those Scriptures in the hands of all of 
every dass and grade in the community. 

But we wish the people not only to possess the Scriptures, but also to 
prize and diligently use them. And we consider the indiscriminate ^tribu- 
tion of the Scriptures as very unfavorable to this. It is not denied that 
be the distribution ever so reckless, some copies are likely to be preserved 
and read. But there is too much ground to fear that these would bear a 
small proportion to those destroyed. I firmly believe that if, in any given 
town or village, they were to be distributed by sale only, there would in 
the course of a year or two be more copies preserved and well read, than 
if they had been given for nothing in large numbers. 

The Native Teachers, who have great facilities for knowing how books 
are used by the people, will fully bear me out in this. All those who help 
me in the work, and who have tried the two systems imder my direction, 
are very decided in their preference for selling ; and they often express their 
regret that this plan alone was not acted on from the beginning. Many 
intelligent men among the heathen readily give their testimony to the same 
effect. When we state, as our reason for selling, that we beheve that very 
many of those who receive them for nothing are accustomed to appl]^ them 
to improper purposes, they often laugh, and say, "Have you too discovered 
this at last? Of course they speak differently when they are importunate- 
ly asking a book for themselves. But at all other times they readily admit 
that large numbers were destroyed when it was our custom .to give them 
gratis ; and that it is a reasonable and good plan to charge a small price 
for the purpose of preserving them firom abuse. A heathen man expressed 
thb view to our Native Teachers on one occasion in a very characteristic 
manner. "Give me," said he, "20 books for nothing daily, and I will 
make away with them all; sell me one and I will preserve and read it. 
That which comes for nothing goes for nothing, that which I pay something 
for b valued and kept." Another young man confessed that he had kept a 
Gospel, which he had received gratis, for about a year without looking at 
it. But the books which he purchased he began to read immediately. 
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The general impression produced by a very lavish gratuitous distribution 
t>f the Scriptures is also bad. It tends to the depreciation of the Word of 
God, breeding contempt for it in the minds of those who are naturally in^*' 
different, and diminishing the regard for it in the minds of others. The 
tendency of the selling system is the very opposite of this ; and it b just 
as beneficial as the other is injurious. It puts it beyond the power of 
the despisers of the Scriptures to get possession of them for bad purposes 
without making some small sacrifice; it stamps a value upon them, and thus 
increases the desire to obtain them ; and it produces a feelmg of gratitude for 
the boon conferred on those who are disposed to purchase. Such per* 
sons see the reasonableness of using this means of keeping them from the 
hands of those who would abuse them, while they are equally aware that 
it is owing to the benevolence of the charitable that the books are made 
available at so cheap a rate. 

I have observed such happy results of the selling system very apparent 
among all classes, wherever it has been carried out, among our Native 
Christians, our school boys and among the heathen generally. 

Another very important result of it is, that in cases where it is seen fit to 
make a present of a Scripture portion, either as a reward, or as an ex- 
pression of friendship, or on account of poverty, it is now far more highly 
prized than when it was the custom to give to every one that asked and 
that was able to read it. It was then considered positively unkind to re- 
fuse the gift ; it was like the refusing of a just daim ; and in many 
cases the recipient regarded himself as conferring the favor. Now that the 
rule is to purchase, the free gift in particular cases is again beginning to 
be regarded in its proper light. 

The. giving away of the Scriptures for nothing has often a very bad 
effect in leading those to despise tracts^ who would really be much more 
benefited by the latter. The cry is for a large book. The offer of a small 
one to one person while a large one is given to another is looked upon 
as a positive unkindness, or even an injury to be resented. I have oft«n 
incurred the heavy displeasure of those who appeai'ed to be friendly for a 
time, simply because I refused to give them a large book, believing a tract to 
be more suitable for them. 

One great advantage that the selling of the Scriptures, as well as of tracts, 
has over the gratuitous distribution of them is, that it causes a much greater 
circulation of them among the juvenile part of the community. Nothing can 
be more pleasing in some places than the eagerness of the boys to pur- 
chase. They are our best customers every where; and they are more likely 
to read and profit by them than some of their elders. And yet no one 
who has had any experience of the work, would venture to give such books 
readily to boys for nothing. Indeed it would be quite out of the question 
to make a practice of giving Scripture portions to boys, the destruction of 
them would become so great, and the clamour and annoyance to which it 
would give rise would soon become so intolerable, that the most zealous 
advocate of the gratuitous distribution-system would be compelled to desist. 
Our only hope, therefore, of gaining an early extensive circulation of the Scrip- 
tures among the heathen youth of the country is in the selling system. In 
some measure the object would be gained by giving a copy of a Gospel to 
every house in which any of the family could read. But the other method 
is the most direct, and in every way the best, as the boys themselves, who 
are far more eager to obtain them than their elders, who are engrossed with 
the cares and hardened by the vices of the world, become the purchasers. 

There is soarcely any thing oonnected with my work that affords me more 
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ddight, or gives me greater hope with regard to the futHre> than the increased 
drculation of Scriptures and tracts among the young. It often cheers my 
drooping spirits, and produce^ a thrill of gratitude and joy, as one after 
another of this interesting class comes and calls out that he wants to buy 
a book. 

Of course, the sale of the Scriptures among them is small compared with 
that of Tracts, for the double reason that the latter are both cheaper and 
more suitable to their attainments than the former. But even of the Scrip- 
tures, there are now far more copies finding their way among the boys 
than before the system of selling commenced. 

On every tour I make I have the pleasure of selling some Scripture 
portions, chiefly single Gospels, to boys. On my last tour I had some con* 
versation with the Brahmins in a Cutcherry, and gave them some tracts 
of the gratuitous series. Only two or three tracts were bought by them; 
but a boy at the door of the same Cutcherry bought a Gospel when I was 
about to leave, and I have no doubt he had some connexion with the 
Brahmins within, who were speaking lightly of these very books. In the 
same town a Brahmin lad, an inmate of the Tahsildar's family, bought two 
Gbspels, Matthew and Mark, after having bought and partly read two or 
three tracts. Another very sharp Mohammedan boy of respectable family 
bought a Gospel and a tract, borrowing the money for the same from a 
wealthy silk merchant, who at the time was doing all he could to persuade 
me to give him even a one fie tract, (t. e, a half farthing book) for 
nothing! Some of our friends would have been much afraid to incur the 
responsibility of refusing a tract or a Gbspel to that rich old man, who 
declared he was so desirous to have one gratis. For my part, I felt no 
such scruples. On another occasion the same man pleaded with me a long 
time in vain to give him a book; and afterwards I saw a boy taking some 
tracts to his house, which he had purchased from us in another part of 
the street. This, together with the incident connected with the Moham- 
medan lad, makes it apparent that such a man has himself to blame if he 
does not obtain a perusal, at least of some Scripture portion. If he realty 
desires to read the Scriptures, he is sure to gain his object in some way. 

Though I must confess that I distribute much fewer portions of the Scrip- 
tures by sale, than most of those who are disposed to give them gratis, and 
much fewer than I hope to do in course of time; yet I hesitate not to say 
that in the course of a year / now sell, both of portions of the Scriptures 
and of Tracts, a much greater number than ever I gave away, in the same 
time, for nothing. This is especially true with regard to the Scriptures, which 
I very rarely ever gave to boys, and which I gave to adults only when they 
showed themselves able to read freely, or when they had previously read and 
could give some account of a tract which they had received. The trouble of 
giving gratis with such precautions was at least as great as that of selling, 
while the results were not so satisfactory in any way. 

In illustration of the above general statement I may say that, in a tour of 
about a month, made a littie more than a year ago, I sold, with the help 
of Catechists, twelve Rupees' worth of tracts and portions of Scripture. In 
one poor and scattered village not less than two Rupees' worth were sold. On 
a more recent tour of twenty days we sold seven Rupees' worth. In judging 
of these sums, let it be borne in mind that single Gospels are sold at six 
pie (three farthings') each, — ^and tracts for 1, 2, 3 and 4 pie each, (or from 
half a farthing to a half-penny each,) so that the number required to make 
seven Rupees, (fourteen shillings) or twelve Rupees, (twenty-four shillings,) 
is very large; say, for the last mentioned sum^ 100 Gospels and 800 Tra^ 
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It is also to be remembered that, in some of the places visited, the people had 
been long accustomed to have books pressed on their acceptance for nothing. 
Wherever this is the case, it is, of course more difficult to sell, though we 
rarely find that the books so given have been preserved. I see I have men* 
tion^ in my last letter to the Bible Society, that on a recent tour we sold 
26 Scripture portions, including two New Testaments, and nearly 300 Tracts. 
But I would repeat the remark made in that letter, that the selling system has 
not fair play, so long as some Missionaries continue the gratuitous system. 

Here I would strongly dissuade from attempting to combine the two 
systems. I do not see, that any one can reasonably expect to be successful 
in selling* any where when he allows it to get abroad that he has no fixed 
rule, that he will yield to importunate solicitations, and that he will give 
for nothing to those who profess to be too poor to buy, or even to the rich, 
who are imwilling to purchase, but who declare themselves desirous to read if 
they receive them gratis. Many will be glad of such a pretext to teaze and 
worry the Missionary and his Assistants; and will often pride themselves in 
obtaining, by their tact and importunity, that which their neighbours have been 
obliged to buy. I could give many instances of this; but I have never met 
with one among the heathen who could read, and whose plea of poverty to 
obtain a book for nothing I could regard as sincere. The poor have often 
been the most ready to purchase; and the rich and haughty have often been 
the most clamourous and urgent in asking them for nothing. 

Missionaries should also remember, that if they themselves give for nothing, 
while they require their Assistants and Colporteurs to sell only, they expose 
the latter to a vast amount of unmerited abuse, and greatly increase their dif- 
ficulty in selling. 

If the system of gratuitous distribution among the heathen is to be per- 
sisted in at all, it should be done systematically, giving from house to house, 
and from school to school, and from village to village. And those who pre- 
fer the selling system would do well to spare their pains, and wait till their 
brethren have finished their course. On no account should portions of the 
Scriptures be given away gratis at the time of preaching to the heathen in the 
streets, or by the way side to passers by who choose to ask for them. If this 
is done there is sure to be a great waste, as the same persons will ask for the 
same books over and over again. Sometimes they will have the hardihood 
to ask repeatedly of the same Missionary before he leaves the place; and at 
all events they will not fail to apply to the same or different parties who 
may visit their place at short intervals. If, therefore, the Bible Society is de- 
termined to fill the land by the gratuitous distribution of the Scriptures, and 
I may say again to fill some places that have already been more than once 
stocked with Scripture-portions, they ought, at all events, to do so in a way 
in which some precautions may be taken to secure the preservation and pe- 
rusal of the Scriptures given. 

But I woidd deprecate even this as a needless waste of Christian benevo- 
lence, and as a mode of operation for the accomplishment of a confessedly 
good object, in many respects inexpedient and even injiuious. Many may be 
disposed to think lightly of the money thus expended, and may promise them- 
selves a rich reward in thus sowing bountifuUy the Word of God. But may 
not the funds of the Church be laid out to more advantage in some other way ? 
and may not the seed of the kingdom be kept till the soil is better 
prepared for its reception P surely we are not shut up to this one way of 
spreading the truth. There are many other ways in which our object may 
be accomplished. The Word of Gk)d is not bound, though we decline giving 
complete books of Scripture to aU who profess a willingness to receive 
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them. The truth is being declared by the living voice; and it may he 
also freely circulated among the people^ by means of tracts in smaller por-> 
tions and in a form more likely to arrest their attention and to impress 
their hearts, considering their present state and circumstances. It is but a 
small number even of the readers, and the well' disposed among the people^ 
that are prepared to peruse entire books of Scripture. Many who attempt 
to peruse them express their utter inability to comprehend them ; and I have 
no doubt they are in many instances thus deterred from attending to other 
Christian books more adapted to their capacity and present attainments. Truthi 
in the form in which they are most likely to receive it, is now brought before 
them in the tracts which are sold. Besides these, tracts consisting. of Scrip' 
ture selections only may be prepared and circulated to any extent. They may 
be prepared with little difficulty, in great variety, and at small expense, and 
freely distributed over the length and breadth of the land. While we continue 
to use these and other means of spreading the Gospel, and thus endeavour to 
create a greater desire after the Word of God, we need not reproach ourselves, 
as if we were impeding the progress of that Word among them, because we 
refuse to give it in the form of volumes free of charge. 

In the mean time mrants of Scriptures are largely made to schools, some are 
given freely in cases m which there is no great risk of abuse, and the num- 
bers sold are considerable when we take into account the present character 
and circumstances of the people. By the blessing of God on these and other 
means, we may confidently expect, and patiently wait for, the speedy arriv- 
al of a happier day for India, — a day when its people will more highly prize, 
and more diligently study and practice the Word of God than even we now 
do, who are labouring for its diffusion among them, — a day when the Scrip- 
tures shall be eagerly and universally sought after, and "the wilderness and 
the solitary place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose." 

In the mean time, I should be glad if the Bible Society in India were 
to act on the following principles, 

1. Be very careful in the choice of Colporteurs, employing those only, 
in whose piety, faithfulness and diligence some good degree of confidence caa 
Le placexl. These should be able to read and commend the Scriptures to the 
heathen. 

2. They should be required to sell only; and the Society should be con- 
tent for the present, though the sales should not be great. 

3. Give grants of Scriptures for schools only This privilege might per- 
haps be extended to heathen schools. In most cases such a boon would be 
thankfully received. 

4. In order to encourage Missionaries and others to help in the selling 
of the Scriptures, and to enable them to give gratis in particular cases, let 
a liberal per centage be allowed, when they purchase Scriptures to a cer- 
tain amount. 

C. CAMPBELL. 



After discassion the following resolutions were adopted. 

KESOLUTIONS ON THE BEST MODE OF PRESENTING THE 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE HINDUS. 

1. That while it is the first duty of the Christian Mission- 
ary to the Hindus to " iesH/y the Gtspel of the grace of 
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God," and to " preach Christ and him crucified," relying on 
the self- evidencing power of Divine truth, and on the migh- 
ty energy of the Divine Spirit to " open men's eyes and 
turn them from darkness to light and from the power of 
Satan to God ;" yet he must also be prepared, on all suit- 
able occasions, after the example of the great Apostle to 
the Gentiles, to dispute with misguided objectors, and to 
" convince gainsayers/' " in meekness instructing those that 
oppose themselves." 

2. That for efficiency among certain classes of his oppo- 
nents it is desirable he should be well acquainted with the 
Hindu Mythology and Philosophy, so that he may have this 
great advantage over them, that he knows both sides of 
the question while they only know one. 

3. That elaborate arguments in reference to those subjects 
which, in all their relations, are not fully revealed to man, 
and are beyond the powers of the human mind to discover, 
are generally a vain and profitless labour, serving only to 
perplex the mind and entangle it in a labyrinth of specu- 
lation from which it cannot extricate itself; while on the 
other hand direct appeals to the conscience and to the com- 
mon sense of mankind, will often far more eflectually silence 
an objector, and incline the people to listen to the expo- 
sition of the truth. 

4. It is of the highest importance that the Missionary 
should be prepared with suitable illustrations of every subject 
he has to advance, and should especially endeavour, in depen- 
dence on Divine aid, to obtain a readiness of reply to ingeni- 
ous illustrations brought against him by his opponents. 

5. That when, as a Herald of the cross, he goes forth 
to preach the Gospel of reconciliation, as God's message to 
man^ he should do his utmost to keep to this primary duty ; 
still there are other times when the course indicated above 
must be pursued in order to save both himself and his 
message from contempt ; especially should he employ the 
press as the most suitable medium of controversy with the 
people, and, by means of well written books and tracts, 
seek to break the weapons of the adversaries of the truth, 
and despoil them of their armour. 

6. That such a periodical, as the one referred to by 
Mr. Kies in his paper, if ably conducted, might materially 
contribute to the assistance of Missionaries in this arduous 
part of their duty, and that a Committee consisting of the 
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Revs. Messrs. Pope, Hall, Kies, and Rice be appointed to 
report on the best method of securing this object. 



KESOLUTIONS ON THE TRANSLATION AND CIRCULATION OF THB 

HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

1. That while the utmost eflfort should be made to secure 
purity and simplicity of style, and a true Native idiom, yet 
it should also be the steady and persevering aim of the 
translator to transfer the ideas presented to him in the orr- 
ginal Scriptures, in the exact form in which the Divine 
Spirit has clothed them, so as to preserve the peculiar style 
of thought and expression which so completely distinguishes 
the Bible from all other books. 

2. That it is of the greatest importance, that there shouTd 
be only one version generally received and used in any of 
the languages of Southern India, and that, consequently, any 
existing version needing revision should, when at all suitable^ 
be adopted as the basis of the new one to be prepared, 
and not an entirely new and independent version made» 
while the old one is still continued in circulation. 

3. That it is extremely desirable that the technical terms 
used in the translation of the Scriptures should be, as far as 
possible, the same in all the languages of Southern India, 
and that those engaged in the work of translation in the 
different languages, should, by correspondence ot otherwise^ 
seek to secure this object. 

4. That this Conference would earnestly impress it upon 
all engaged in the translation and revision of existing versions 
of the Holy Scriptures, that in cases where new words, 
concerning which there is doubt or dispute, are recommend- 
ed for adoption, reference should be made to the genetal 
body of Missionaries using the cognate languages. 

5. That after fully considering the question, they would 
earnestly recommend the practice of selling the Holy Scrip- 
tures in preference to their gratuitous distribution, where 
practicable. 
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Wednesday, April 28. 

The Rev. L. Spauldino in the Chair. 

The following papers " On Native Christians/' were read by the 
Rev. J, Peet, C. M. S., of M^velikara, Travancore, and the Rev. E. 
FoUTEKy L. M. S.| of Cuddapah. 



ON NATIVE CimiSTIANS. 

** How may the character and social position of Native Christians be raised ? 
What are the best methods of stimulating the Native Christians to provide 
their own Phices of Worship, and School-houses, and to maintain their own 
Pastors and Teachers ? Ought Missions to provide the means of education 
for the children of nominal Christians ?'* 



The first of these three subjects, entrusted to me to open, is not one 
I should have selected, as it appears to me to require some general prac- 
tical acquaintance with the several Protestant Native Churches in India, 
and to know something of the working of each, to be enabled to form 
more correct and enlarged views than can be hoped to be obtained in 
any other way. But for the first five years of my Indian career I was 
wholly engas;ed in an Educational department, in a part of the country where 
no Missionary operations were carried on from which experience could be 
derived for the purposes now under consideration. Moreover, with the excep- 
tion of Aleppie, the Church Missionary Society did not begin full Mission 
work in Travancore until the year 1838; that being the year when, by in- 
structions, I commenced the first Mission Establishment at Mavelikara: and, 
as immediately bearing upon the subjects before us, it will be in place to 
state briefly the results of my labours. The Mdvelikara Mission was, then, 
begun in 1838 ; since which time a part of that Mission has been taken to 
form a new station called the Tiruwella Mission; but, not reckoning the 
families made over to the Tiruwella Mission, the number in the Mavelikara 
Mission, up to the close of 1857, was 1212 baptized souls. This is exclu- 
sive of those under direct ox indirect instruction for admission into the 
Christian Church. 

But the peculiar trials and difficulties in the Mdvelikara Mission have been 
80 severe, harassing and protracted, that the whole of my careful and 
prayerful attention has been confined to that Mission; so that, having had 
no opportunity to seek for hints from older Mission Establishments, I formed 
for my own guidance a plan I here venture to name, because, under the 
direction and blessing of God the Holy Spirit, the practical working of it 
has in some measure enabled me to gather a Church and also to keep it 
together. 

Now my plan was, and is, shortly this — to teach the Gospel of Christ, 
the whole Gospel, and nothing but the Gospel, but in a way calculated 
to reach the understanding and adapted to the pecidiar condition of the 
several parties whom I may be called to teach. But some of the chief consi- 
derations that influenced me in forming such a plan, were that I am taught 
by Scripture, and know by experience, that there is but one way to ameliorate 
effectually the spiritual and temporal condition of fallen men, that is, by bringing 
them under the influence of the Gospel, according to the instructions. Go and 
disciple all nations, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 

F 1 
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numded you.. But I also know, as a fact, that caste in India has so isolated 
the serenl classes from each other, and from the rest of the human famfly, thai 
though, as in the case of the whole race of man, the means which Christ has 
prescribed are the most suitable for India, yet those means require to be 
especially applied in a way that will meet the prejudices, enliglitcn the 
understanding, and affect the consciences severally of the seTcral classes ia 
India among whom we may be called to labour. But, while working out this plan, 
I have beoi obliged to use very different language and fi^^ures of speech, 
according to the different classes from which the converts severally came ; 
some of my congregations being persons from corrupt Christian Churches, 
and others from different classes of Heathens. And I state, as a fact, that 
from want of a more suitable help at the time, I was, upon one ooessioii, 
compelled to pUoe a Catechist originally of a very different dass to that he 
was appointed to instruct ; but after labouring among that people some four 
months I was obliged to remove him by the mutual wish of himself and 
people. Now that Catechist was a Grod -fearing man, and the people res- 
pected his character; but, as a growing Christian people, he could not feed 
them,* for they could not understand him : many of his ecclesiastical words, his 

ghrases, his illustrations were all foreign to that class of people. Of this 
e himself became so painfully aware Chat he requested to resign, althoogk amoo^ 
the people of his own former class he had been, and has since bna, botli 
acceptable and usefuL 



Having thus far premised, I proceed at once, to a direct comHitiHou of 
the several questions that I have been instructed to notice, and aa to the 
first, which appears to me, the most important, viz., ^ Horn ma^ ike 
character, and social posUion of Native Ckristiane be raised ?** I submit, 

I. That one, and not the least effectual method is for the European ICasioii- 
ary to do all he can to secure the unlimited confidence of his own people, 
and, as much as possible, the good will and confidence of the heathen, or 
other classes of Natives, among whom his people may reside. Now I have 
had toVcope with peculiarly bitter opposition from great and influential par- 
ties in the Native community, and have much mixed with Natives of vanoos 
creeds; and my experience leads me to conclude that, to a great extent, 
it is possible to acquire their confidence. Undoubtedly, clear, upright and honorable 
conduct is soon discovered, and properly appreciated — the more so that Na- 
tives oannot find such in themsdves or iu Native Society. Such conduct 
does, and will always, command respect to an unlimited degree. Let it be 
known that vour word can be confided in, that you spetk and act the 
truth in uprightness, that you are impartial in matters of differences that 
may arise oetween your own people and their neighbours; and that, to 
the extent of your power, you will not suffer others to insult or intttfere 
with their prejudices beyond the limits of moral suasion, beyond a dear 
and full inculcation of God*s truth, and an unflinching uncompromising ex- 
posure of all, but especially of religious, error — and you will not only secure 
the favorable opinions of your neighbours to yourself, but will also, very 
materially, help to raise your people in local esteem. 

But if you can to a certain extent succeed in acquiring the confidence 
of your heathen neighbours, much more can you do so with your own 
people ; and, confidence once fully gained, you can mould them almost 
into any shape : you can in time do much to wean them from their litigious 
and revengeful dispositions engendered and fostered by the influence of caste, 
you may instil into them a spirit of self reliance and self respect which 
will be sure to raise them in the social position. Then will th^ learn, 
and be enabled, to walk both uprightly and firmly; and so will they 
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know when to bend with humility, and when to take a proper stand and 
unflinchingly maintain their own rights. 

II. Another means of elevating the character and social position of Na- 
tive Christians is, I think, to separate them from their Heathen or Maho- 
medan relations and acquaintances, and especially from their former Caste 
associates. By this I do not mean that we should gather our people into 
separate villages, as I am not fully competent to speak dogmatically 
on such a subject ; for all my own people, and I believe nearly all 
of our Travancore converts, reside in the midst of the other classes of the 
inhabitants. And this, though trying, has its advantages; one of which con- 
sists in the benefits likely to accrue to the unconverted people about them ; 
for that must be a very poor worthless Christianity which does not exhibit 
better fruit than can be found among the heathen, or other classes. Some 
three months since several heathen tried to entice a Christian family, their 
neighbours, to renounce Christianity on the ground that, besides getting 
protection, they would be able to work on the Sabbath, and tell lies with 
impunity. Now, whatever may have been the conduct of the Christians, tho 
inducement held out to apostatize proves that the principles of our holy 
religion had become known in that neighbourhood ; while the constant pre- 
sence of the heathen would serve as a useful check upon the conduct of 
the Christians residing among them. 

But as it may be expected I should offer a remark or two as to how 
separate locations may be likely to effect the character of our Native 
Christians, I may be allowed to state that, from theory, drawn from 
the Word of God, as well as from what I have read and seen, I am not 
in favour of them ; and among other reasons, one is that they appear to 
me opposed to the spirit of our holy religion, and deprive Christians of 
one wholesome stimulus which our imperfect condition too often requires. 

In connection with such an inquiry we should, I think, always take into 
account that we live under the dispensation of the Spirit, which worketh 
through the instrumentality of human agency, that is, through the Church. 
But that the Church may become an effective A^^eut, it is, to use the 
forcible figure of our blessed Lord, endued with the property of salt. 
Yea, every true Christian has received the effectual calling of the Spirit, 
not merely for the salvation of his own soul, but also for the express 
purpose that he may act for Christ among the human family. But look 
at the exclusive system. What it has done in the Popish world, the 
horrible state of Monasteries and Nunneries can testify. Nor has the 
system, so far as it has been worked in the Protestant Communion, been 
found altogether faultless ; and methinks that an experimental acquaintance 
with the workings of one's own heart, and what we witness in the prac* 
tice of others, will necessarily lead to the same conclusion. 

Excluding and exclusive Christianity is not only a dunghill to nourish 
and strengthen the vices that are found to exist in the human heart, but 
it also begets or encourages a spirit of selfishness, formality, hypocrisy and 
spiritual pride ; and helps in a great degree to unfit the Christian to labour 
effectually for Christ in the world. Some there are who practically show, 
in the case under consideration, as well as in other matters, that they can 
mend the Almighty's institutes. But let us for a moment admit an absurd 
impossibility. Suppose the advocates for exclusiveness have manufactured a 
man into nearly what they take to be a perfect man. But is that person 
fit to become an Evangelist for his Lord ? Can such an one become accept- 
able to men ? No, because he cannot feel for, nor with, them : their experi- 
ence has nothing in common to attract each other. But what is there in 
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Ckn/t tkat dnw9 out tW tool ifter Him, tkd Um^cs its deepest 



tittt ifiduecs ibe Ckristiafi to lore his Sanoar, tkoagk niksecB, wi-.k a Idvc 
tkat is iocittmbaUe and andjingr Wibat is h? Ii is beeaase Christ, (and 
hitmtd be His name) bccaotc Christ placed Himself in a cafacxtj to beeosK 
caabied to be toocbed with the (eriiog of oar infirmiiies, and tiioii^ witk- 
ont sin, to btoomi subject in all poiaxs to temptation like ourxlTes. la 
other words, we lore Christ sapremelj beeanse He is a sympathizing Ssii- 
oar. And so of His ^toflt. Those who are enabled to glorify Christ mosty 
me likdj to be those who an U iJk€ world though they be aol ^ lie 
w»rld. Bat holding these sentiments, and expressing snch riews, I m fiur 
from meaning to oonTey a oensore to those, in India, who act upon tlie 
sqwrating exdnsire system ; as this may, in the exigency of the ease, be mdk 
for a time* The Catacombs were a welcome and n ecessary refage for the cwl^ 
Christians. The ^loraTian settlements were called for, and fully jnsliiBd 1^ 
the exigency of the timet; and, eren in the case of one of the Bi e thi e fl 
preaent, a separate locality for his Coaverts is perhaps the best modi Jbe ean 
at present adopt. Yet irt it be borne in mind that, as far as India m eon- 
eerned, separate localities may, and hare caused our people to be maikfld out 
as a Tile de^iicable set, and that this feeling as effectually tells agaiaai them 
as though their visages had been eaten away by some coutagiotts iepray. 

But what, under this head, I especially notice, to reprobate, b the allowing 
of mixed marriages between Christians and Heathens, or of mixed fiimiHra 
of Christians and Heathens to reside under the same roof. I maj 
be told that so it was among the early Christians. Tes, and so Satan eon- 
trired to vitiate the purity of the early Churches by many erib; but the 
antiouity of an evil is one of the worst possible reasons for advocating its 
continuance — though, in truth, any arguments for uiixed marriages^ drawn 
from the very early Churches will not hold with us. The Apostks did not 
keep girls* schools ; they had not the number of appliances which we have in India ; 
and the rapid rate at which Christianity then progressed, makes it im- 
possible to draw a parallel between them and us in this, and several other 
detaib of Church Government and discipline. 

Two years since I could not have dreamed of referring to such practi- 
ces, as I should have thought them too obvious to be allowed to gain 
admittance into the Christian Church now : but since that time I have 
heard that, in some parts of India, Christian men are fouud married to 
heathen women, and Christian women to idolaters. Yea, and more than this, that 
the conductors of such Missions will be heard making it matter of complaint 
that their Christian flock walk very irregularly; and they are frequently found 
praying that their people may be enabled to gather strength, and grow in 
grace. But, methinks, if Gabriel were commissioned to reply to such peti- 
tions, he would say in the language of one greater than himself, TMtm ikali 
not tempt the Lord thy God. Surely such connexions should not be allow- 
ed to exist any where in India among Protestant Christians! So long as 
thev do, so long will oar congregations remain weak, sickly, and debased; 
and, I believe, a prayerful and careful consideration will show that such 
practices are wrong. What may have been done cannot be helped ; but for 
the future, may there not be found suitable Christian partners for our 
young unmarried Christians? I know this trouble welL It is one of our 
difficulties, but we contrive to get over it, and as our people increase, so 
the difficulty grows less. Besides we may use this obstruction as an in- 
strument to overthrow caste, and unite Christians residing in different dis- 
tricts. It is confessedly a very great difficulty to find a suitable mate for 
a girl or boy residing in the same village where the converts had previ- 
ously been of different castes. Thus it is argued^ ^ There ia Dewasa^- 
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yam in the same congregation, a nice young man, with property enough, 
but bis heathen standing was low, and if i allow my daughter to marrj 
him it will be considered disgraceful." But to this it may be replied, 
that if the same Dcwasagdyam had lived in another part of the country ; 
his class might not be known or so much considered ; the more especially, 
as persons of the same class acquire degrees of vilencss or purity accord- 
ing to the notions existing in a district. For though the Tinnevelly Shdnar 
is of the same caste as the Travancore Chogan, yet in North Travancore 
the Shaudr is looked upon as a much better caste than the Chogan. The 
working out this sug<(estion will bo found of great practical use, and pro- 
ductive of much benefit in our growing Churches. 

Bat what when a husband or wife only, wishes to become a Christian, and 
the adverse partner, thou^^h deeply feeling the disgrace, is not willing to repu- 
diate the other ? Well, this is a question of benefit or loss to the Church or indivi- 
dual. Is the Church's purity to be risked for the benefit of a single person? 
The probability is that the baptized party, while chained to a slave of 
Satan, (and in such instances the unconverted will in general be a bigot) 
will be kept in a low state of Christian attainment, and that will prove a 
certain injury to the Church. However, in practice, much must be left to 
peculiar circumstances, and the discretion of the minister. As a rule, I 
should say, in such cases, let the applicant be long continued in the 
Catechumen class ; let him remain therein until Divine Providence points 
out clearly what may be done witliout probable injury to the Church at large. 

III. The next suggestion, I submit, is that, if you would effectually 
raise your Christian people, you must remove from them every vestige of 
caste. Ciiste to a great degree is a domestic tie, and so long as you allow 
its outward symbols to be retained, so long do you give occasion to your 
people to mix with those of their former class ; the more especially, as 
they will find among them most of their old acquaintances and customs ; 
and so you lay a stumblingblock in their path. And, in the case of con- 
verts from low classes, you make the Christian religion to be degraded 
in the eyes of the general community, to the level of the class whose outward 
distinguishing badge you allow your people to retain. 

Christians in India derived this vile practice from Popery. It is an evil 
now generally decried, and, among some of us, has never been admitted : 
and to show the position the Church should, in my opinion, and may, le- 
gally claim, to raise her outward status, is the object of my present sug- 
gestions. 

Christianity in India is more than 1600 years old. There is also another 
faith of long standing in these countries. A cursory notice of each, so 
far as applicable to our subject, will very materially help to show us the 
standard we ought to, and, I believe, legally may, set up and maintain. 

The first coming of any number of Christians into India was probably 
owing to the Persian persecution. These Christians, most likely, were of 
the Manichean sect ; and the coast of Malabar, the place where they 
came to reside. All we know, at present, of the history of this interesting 
people, is briefly this. We may infer that the faith of these Christians 
had attracted attention ; and I believe that the Purina accounts of the 10 
Avatars were stolen from the accounts which these Manichean Christians 
disseminated in India. Be this as it may, it is certain their religioa 
made a stir, from the traditionary account that a mighty Hindu magician 
was employed to induce them to renounce their religion ; and he succeeded 
in splitting them into two parties. Of these, one portion, so far abandon- 
ed their faith as to put on all the outward badges of heathenism; and, 
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witk the exception of a few non-essential rites, conformed to heathen cus- 
toms, were assigned a standing nrnrly equal to the Nairs, and had al- 
lotted to them a piece of ground on which they reside, which was called 
Afattiffrdmam. For this, among other reasons, it is conjectured they had beea 
the disciples of Manes — the spirit of compromise allowing them to retaia 
the name, as well as a few of the rites, of their former religion. A 
few of these people scattered about, chiefly in South Travancore, exist to 
the present day under the name of Mauigrdmakars, or the inhabitants of 
the Village of Manes* It is right, however, to add, that the Hindus give 
a different account of the origin of the name, Mani being a word, literally, 
meaning jewel, and figuratively excellency. This title was given them, it is 
aaid, as a badge of honor for having renounced Christianity. 

But, while these Apostates were thus indulged, or honored, the other 
party, who would not abandon their Christian faith, was held up to pablic 
scorn, and stigmatized by the name Durigakals, that is people wAo do not 
wear, or who refuse to adopt, the outward marks of heathenism. Here then, 
we see, the earliest Christians refused, at least to some extent, to put on 
the outward marks of the heathen, although it subjected them to ndi-> 
cide, and perhaps persecution. I say, to some extent, because now these 
people wear a mark on their heads — the heathen tuft of hair; and usually 
add to their name the word Chetti, the name of a well known class of 
Camatic Sudras, as likewise of the class of Tradesmen. These DurhfokaU 
reside now chiefly in old Travancore, where they have a Church, but, having 
no priesthood of their own, apply to the Syrian Priests who perform ecdesi- 
astical duties for them : but they constitute a distinct class upou the legal 
status of the Syrian Christians. 

The next, and the only other ChrUlian class, it will be necessary to 
refer to, is that called Syrian. 

As I have read some very incorrect reports about this people, it may 
not be out of place, briefly, to state that, some 500 years after Christ, 
a party, consisting of about 70 persons, came from Syria ; that they had 
considerable property, and purposed to colonize in the coast of Malabar. 
But at that time Malabar was, for the most part, divided into petty sove- 
reignties, continually at war with each other; so that, of course, the 
accession of snch a large and wealthy party made the sovereigns, to whom 
they applied, gladly accept the Syrian people among them. They had sepa- 
rate villages assigned them ; and lar^^e numbers of the lower and manu- 
facturing classes were placed under their control. These Syrians, cliiefly occu- 
pied themselves in commerce, made converts, and formed marriage alliancea 
among the iuhabitants, and went on progressing till, at the present time, 
they number more than 100,000 souls. These then, so called, Syrians are 
converts from all classes of Hindus, but retain the name, because they stiU^ 
acknowledge the authority of the Patriarch of Antioch ; and frequently are 
governed by Bishops delegated by him. These people were frequently de* 
ceived by impostors from Asia Mhior, who falsely went among them in 
the Patriarch's name, and insidiously insinuated their own peculiar notions 
and rites; they were also fearfully persecuted some 800 years ago by 
the crafty and blood-thirsty Popish agent Menezes, who, by the then 
power of the Portuguese, not only stole some of their Churches, and perse- 
cuted numbers to death, but succeeded also in corrupting the whole 
Sjrrian Church with their own abominable doctrines, and idolatrous prac- 
tices. So that if you wish to know what, practically, the Syrian Church 
is now, I have but to refer you to Indianized Popery. With the excep- 
tion that the authority of the Pope is not admitted, nor any outward 
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bedge of keathenism allowed, Syrianism and Indian Popery are identically 
the same. 

Such is briefly the history of the Syrian Church. Its bearing upon the 
subject of caste is this, that, whereas, though the present Church is as 
much degraded as can be, there are many reasons to lead us to infer 
she was much purer at first. Among others, not the least reason to believe 
this is, tliat she never adopted any outward badge of heatlienism ; and as 
an honor, though intended by the heathen as a mark of disgrace, the 
Syrians from the first, most probably, at least for many years past, have 
been stigmatized by the term ^gg-headed** because they refuse to wear, what 
they considered an idolatrous mark, — the heathen tuft of hair upon their 
heads. And so from the first, they assumed an outward status of entire 
separation from their heathen relatives and neighbours, and have maintain- 
ed it to the present hour ; a standing which has been legally recognised, and 
allowed by all states in the country, although the authority of the Brah- 
mins is in greater force in Travancore than in any other part of India. 

The other religion, I referred to, was Mohammedanism ; but this must 
be so well known to all here, that I need only point out the outnard 
status it has adopted in India : and this is patent. The Mohammedans never 
adopted or allowed any outward heathen badge in their community ; but, like 
the Syrians of Malabar, kept themselves whoUy distinct from the heathen, 
and openly practised the rites of their own religion, though living among 
the Hindus. From all which, I think it logically follows: 

1. That the outward status of Chrbtians in Malabar, and of Mohammedans 
in other parts of India, having been allowed to exist in the midst of Hindu- 
ism for more than 1000 years, such standing is not incompatible with the 
public exercise of the Hindu religion. Nor can the advocates of Hinduism 
justly or legally take offence at any section of Christians or Mohammedans 
assuming the same standing, so long held by both Christians and Moham- 
medans, though these were converts from all sections of the heathen inhabitants 
of India. 

2. That, as outward badges of heathenism are utterly opposed to the spirit 
of Christianity, the Syrian Christians of Malabar acted upon Scriptural princi- 
ples when they refused to adopt the outward marks peculiar to the Hindus* 

3. That, as all Christians should have a status, which accords with the 
principles of their own faith, not being incompatible with the public exercise 
of the religion of others ; and as the outward status, so long held by 
the Christians of Malabar is not opposed to the spirit of the Christian religion, 
and is similar to the outward standing of Mohammedans in other parts of 
India; it is desirable that all sections of Christians should conform them- 
selves to those standards. 

I throw out these suggestions for the serious consideration of this Mis- 
sionary Conference. The subject is of the first importance ; and I feel con- 
vinced that it is only by the adoption of this or of some similar plan 
that we can reasonably hope to succeed in India. Outwardly our Chris- 
tian body should be one. 

I may here be allowed to briefly state my own practice, and experience 
on this subject. When, in 1838, I commenced the new Mission at Maveli- 
kara ; I did not know how to act : but after deep thought, and earnest 
prayer, I resolved to take the Syrian Christian standard as my guide — a 
measure that brought upon myself and people most virulent opposition and 
persecution. But two months since, the same cause occasioned one of my 
Native Agents to be cruelly beaten^ and one of my Churches to be entirely 
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connimcd by lire; but we go straight onwarJ, and, Christ working in us 
and with na, oar staading shall be maiatained, aad our cause prosper. 

Let me add one practical biut, taught me b; a heathen, especially appli- 
cable to coDTcrta From the lower classes. If, said he, you wish us to re- 
fCird your people ia a dilTerent li^ht from peitons of their heathen stand- 
lag, you must put upon them some outnrnril distinguishing badge : and 
this, to a certain extent, is judicioas advice, and I wwk out the pnoca- 
pie is this way. 

The climbing of Cocofliint or Palmira treqr >Si <n Trarancore, confined 
to the low class Tir or Shannr, Syriau Christians will not engage in such 
work, and more than 60 families of the Cbogan class actually threw up thii 
business, at a very great cost, when they were baptized and joined om 
church. To thb I greatly objected, and told them we must hit upon t 
plan to keep oui Christianity, our Cocoannts, and onr honor. My plan 
was nothing more than making a little change in their dress and mannei 
of carrying their tools. Common Tirs or Chogans, especLiUy at climbing, 
wear a particular kind of cap. The Chnstian puts on a doth or some 
other kind of oovering for his head. The Chognn climber carries bis cutting 
and other implements in a certain style, the Christian in a differeat way ; 
BO, when seen, he may be taken for a non-descript, but will not be confound- 
ed with a Tir. This is a harmless expedlenl, but it is close attention 
to these little things that will enable us to raise our people in the aoeia] 

Before concluding this subject, it may be necessary to meet one, and, 
as appears to me, the only objection thnt can be fairly made against it. 
Several ye<irs since, it was asked whether in fact, the effect of my plan 
would not be to create a Caste status for our Christian people : but a verf 
little reflection will, I think, lead to a differeut and opposite conclusioQ. 

In a late despatch from tiie Court of Directors the Resident of Travancore 
WHS instructed to do away witli all legal dilTerences that now exist among the 
Christians in Travoncore, and put all, as soon as possible, on an equal foot- 
ing. 

Surely it needs no arguments to prove that all Christians should, u Chria- 
tians, stand in the same social position : in other words, that they should 
bare the same class sUtus. 

But here< it may be well to define exactly, what I mean by a Christian class 
status. It ia, that in all public places our Native Christian BKtbren be 
allowed to walk, and ia all Courts of Law to stand, exactly in a similar posi- 
tion to that in which Christians do iu Europe or America. For present practical 
purposes, it is sufficient to maiutain that Mohammedana in ludia do so ; and 
that, therefore, tlieir position has been pointed out as the proper statidard 
for our Native Christians to assume. To call this catte-makutg ia a sheer 
waste of words. Christians must stand somewhere : but when their position 
shows an utter contempt for Caste Begulations, it must tend to destroy all 
rerereuce for it in the miiida of the people. 

IV. Another and the last method, I submit, as calculated to raise the 
^aracter and social position of our people, is frequently to try to impress 
iipon their minds the great principles of our holy religion, and to strive to 
make them ei peri mentally acquainted with its glorious realities— to anfbid the 
mystery of that paradox the ptact (^ God m Ckrist Jmm, vhieh patt^k att 
underilanJiiuf. And when, dear Brethren, we apeak to the more advanced of 
onr Native Christian hearers with the demonstration of the Spirit, of those 
divine things, ouraelres having tuated, handled aad felt them, our disoonrsea will 
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be clothed with power, and, coming from our own hearts, will, by the aid of 
God the Holy Spirit, impress the spirits of our people, and cause them, als6 
to appfehend Christ more, and to strengthen and grow up in the Christian 
faith. 

But to raise our people in the social position, we have, in connexion 

with this part of our subject, to consider their intellectual capacities ; 

that is, we have not only to affect their hearts, but also to teach and 
enlighten them in matters of general knowledge. 

But as many of our people are young in Christian experience, and 
others very dull, and therefore, the more likely to be deceived and led as- 
tray by sophistry, they require a few plain but essential principles of Christ- 
ian truth to be deeply written on their memories, so as to enable them to give 
a reason for their faith, and a reply to the enemies of their religion. And for 
such a purpose we may take hints from the common enemy. Go from Ire- 
land to China, and, however they may differ among themselves, you will 
find all Papists primed in one Catechism, containing a few of their own 
peculiar doctrines, and a large amount of false teaching about Poper}^ the 
unity, and antiquity of their Church ; and how the rude and naughty Lutheif 
disturbed its repose, and ignorantly and wickedly taught that the Pope is 
not God on earth. Let us. Brethren, have in India a universal Catechism 
for Native Christians ; one very short, very pithy, and very clear, so that all 
our Christians may be able to recognize each other as Brethren, and out 
inexperienced people become more established in the principles of their own 
religion, and all learn to speak the same Scriptural language. 

But our people require general knowledge also ; such as may be calculated 
to meet Native prejudices and counteract the superstitious notions most cur- 
rent in India. This by occasional lectures likely to reach and elevate their 
understandings, may be done to a degree that will raise their characters in 
the esteem of their neighbours, a«d cause them to be placed in a social posi- 
tion that would not otherwise have been allowed" them. 

V. I have been the longer in dwelling on the first question, as, I think, 
that one of the best methods to excite our people to liberality is to raise 
their character. But in very briefly replying directly to the question. What 
are the best methods of stimnlating the Native Christians to provide their 
own Places qf Worship ^ and School houses ^ and to maintain their own PaS" 
tors and Teacliers? — I should, in addition to Church fees for marriages, &c., 
submit the plan of my own Native monthly love-feasts, when the people make 
a small collection for Church and general purposes. But one other good 
means to encourage our people to liberality is for our Missionary Societies to 
take care and never pay their Agents more than the several localities* may 
be at present, or hereafter expected to be, able to furnish from their own re- 
sources. In the one case, you discourage the people : in the other, you hold 
out the means to stimulate them to exertion. 

VI. To the third question, Ought Missunis to provide the means qf Bdu-^ 
cation for the children of fiominal Christians ? I can merely speak as to what I 
deem best for Travancore, There a very large proportion of the population reads, 
but to what extent is exactly exemplified by the amount of education attain- 
ed by numerous Native Office clerks. You land at one of the Presidencies, 
and see some of that class, usually copying some English official order. 
You speak to them, but find they are unable to reply in the language 
they have been writing, or even to understand what you say ; and, upon 
enquiry, you find them just so many walking Copying Machines. So in 
Traviincore; women can be found with learning enough to spell out the 
words of some impure song, or story book, which they hare been taught 

G 1 
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over and o?er again to repeat, more for the sake of acquiring the sound 
than the sense of the words but, except this, they cannot read at all. This 
also is the case with numbers of men, especially of the Nair caste ; others have 
attained to the art of reading and writing an official complaint to the Sircar ; 
and higher cases of learning generally extend no further than a facility to 
spell out the words, and learn the sounds, in which a Ram^yana or similar 
work is recited* On these accounts we have to establish Village schools, that 
all classes may acquire a capacity to peruse our writings with understanding. 
But if the mass require this, much more are such schools needed for the 
youth of our own people ; and, for this purpose, we deem it advisable to 
establish them as near as can be to the homes of our people, though such 
school are always open to all classes. 

As to schools of a higher order it is thought desirable with us to have 
Training Schools for our Native Mission Agents ; but we also think that, as 
soon as possible, such schools should, in whole or in part* become self-sop- 
porting. 

J. PEET. 



ESSAY ON NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 
HOW MAY THEIR CHARACTER AND SOCIAL POSITION BE RAISED? 

Owing to an uhexpected and trying dispensation of Providence, through 
which the undersigned has lately been called to pass, he has not been able 
to write so fidly on the subject allotted to him as otherwise he would have 
felt disposed to do. He hopes, however, that the few thoughts that have 
been suggested to his mind on this interesting topic, will be received with 
candour and consideration by the Brethren present, and be* of some service 
to those who are entering upon the work of Missions. 

At the outset he would suggest that the term Native Jfiquirers as well 
as Christians be admitted to form part of the subject of this paper, as they 
form an important division of a Missionary's labours and anxieties. 

1. In reference to all the Natives of this country, whether Inquirers or 
Christians, I would say to my Brethren, let us beware of entertaining any 
disgust, or of cherishing any deep rooted dislike to them simply as Hindus, 
Asiatics, or as men of a different colour, cliaracter and language to ourselves. 
Let the great Bible truth ever be present to our minds in dealing with the 
Natives of this land, *'God hath made of one blood all nations of men, 
for to dwell upon all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed and the bounds of their habitation." It is, and has been, 
too much the practice of professing European Christians in this land to call 
them by the contemptuous names of " niggers," " rascals," and other terms 
of reproach. Against such a spirit of dislike and contempt we should all 
be careful to guard, whilst we cannot be blind to the dark parts of their 
character, especially their lying, deceitfulness, ingratitude, dishonesty, idleness 
and uncleanness. Their gross apathy and neglect of the wants of the sick 
and distressed are also painfully manifest. At the same time we must not 
forget that under Christian instruction, good discipline, and consistent ex- 
ample, some amongst them have become faithful and honest servants, brave 
soldiers in the army, good Schoolmasters, and successful Ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ. 

Let us then carefully guard against any prejudice or feeling towards them 
in general, which would lead us to the conclusion, that sound Christian in- 
struction and consistent example, \^'ith God's blessing, >vill have no good in- 
fluence upon their minds, or be entirely fruitless in raising them from the 
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state of moral degradation in which they have continued for so many ages 
past. Let us lay it down as an axiom of all our Missionary operations, 
as a principle to urge us onward in cultivating the heathen wilderness which 
lies before us, than these thorns and briers of the wilderness, can by the 
energy of Divine truth, and the renewing grace of the Holy Spirit, be chang- 
ed into fruitful trees fit to adorn the garden of the Lord. Even amongst 
the most corrupt of the tribes of IncUa, let us go forth in the spirit of 
hope rather than despair, saying, with the great forerunner of our. tlivine 
Redeemer, " God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham." 
Nothing is too hard for the Lord, and under the influence of His Spirit, 
the word of prophecy shall be fulfilled, " Instead of the thorn shall spring 
up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree." 

2. Let us treat them with love and kind consideration. We must re- 
member in reference to many of them, especially tho^e in country Districts, 
that their manners are rude, their habits often disgusting, and their mode 
of address uncivilized and barbarous. We must therefore pimply bear with 
them, showing them that the superiority of our religion and education does 
not lead us to act rudely towards them, but on the contrary to exhibit that 
civility and courteousness, which are so great ornaments to the Christian 
character. 

Should they come to the Mission Bungalow out of idle curiosity to see a 
white face, to look at some pictures, or to hear a piece of music, even then, 
do not look upon them with anger, or cast them out as dogs, but treat them 
as part of the human family, explain to them the meaning of what they see, 
and lead them on step by step to the glorious facts and doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Show them the wonderful love, and pity of Him who pleased not 
Himself, and who amidst His manifold labours coidd drop a word of comfort to 
afflicted widows, hear the petition of. sorrowing mothers, and take up children 
in His aims and bless them. Let us seek by all means to save some. If our 
conduct to Native inquirers be unkind or forbidding, we know not how many 
may thus be kept back from any further enquiry concerning the great things 
which make for their everlasting peace. Let us seek to draw them to the 
truth as it is in Jesus, with the cords of love and the bonds of human 
sympathy. 

K it were necessary to enforce the importance of paying kind attention 
to visitors where there is no apparent desire for becoming acquainted with 
the truth, I might mention a circumstance which occurred a short time since 
at one of our stations. When the undersigned was on a visit to Dhur, a 
respectable Mohammedan Priest came to pay his respects to the Missionary. 
No doubt curiosity alone led him to come. He had with him his son a 
fine lad about 12 years of age. When they came they were asked to sit 
down, and after some conversation the 3d and 4th chapter of John were, read 
to them by a youth, the son of a converted Mohammedan, who had been 
brought up in our Schools. They remained for some time conversing about 
the Christian religion, and afterwards frequently visited the Catechist. When 
the minds of the Natives were much agitated in reference to the terrible 
rebeUion of 1857, and about the time of the Mohurrum festival, this Priest 
came to the Catechist and said to him. Sir, take my advice, go away 
from this place for the present. Take your wife and family and as many 
of your people as you can, you are not safe here. Go, I cannot teU 
you any thing more, but you had better go soon. The Catechist acted upon 
his advice, and found out afterwards that a plot had been laid to take 
away his life, if circumstances had favoured their wicked design. 

3. We must give them a large amount of Biblical instruction. This must be car- 
ried out by schools, and the regular preaching of the Word. In this departmemt 
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of labour we cannot exhibit too much diligence and patient perseverance. 
Our Native Christians need line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and thete a little. The exhortation of Paid to Timothy needs to be kept 
continually in view. "Keprove, rebuke, exhort with all long-suffering and 
doctrine." ** The servant of the Lord must not 'strive, but be gentle to 
aU men, apt to teach, patient.'" 

Besides the Exposition of the Word of God on the Sabbath, there should 
be Bible Class Meetings in the week, when we may have a better opportunity 
of getting at the spiritual condition of our people than on the Sabbath. 
At such seasons we may have time to notice those little defects and bad 
habits, which in a more general discourse we are prone to pass by un- 
noticed. On these evenings instead of a formal discourse, I would reoom' 
mend a Bible class for the mutual benefit of young and old* At this 
meeting difficulties might be stated by our converts, obscure passages of 
the Word of Grod explained, and searching queations put to the mere for- 
malist. From past experience I have found these meetings proiitabla (o myself, 
and have reason to believe that they have been so to our Native Christians. 

Generally speaking, I think that the Catechetical mode of instruction is pe- 
culiarly adapted to instruct and awaken the Native mind. For the un- 
educated portion of the Christian community, I would reconmiend adult 
schools carried on for one hour on the evening of each day. Such in- 
stitutions woidd be peculiarly helpful to their mental and spiritual improve- 
ment. Owing however to the general poverty of our Native Christians, 
the heat of the climiEite, and the natural apathy of their minds, such schools 
can only be carried on with great difficulty. Still they are worth a trial. 
I have known some instances where educated Christians have taught their 
wives to read, and such labour has been attended with the happiest results, 
in the increased comfort and peace of the domestic circle. Where Christian 
females are interested in books and improved by knowledge, they have less 
time and disposition to quarrel with their neighbours. They whose minds 
are interested in, and elevated by. Christian knowledge, will soon entertain a 
disgust for the unprofitable and vain gossip of ignorant minds. Let the 
wives of our Missionaries give special attention to this department of labour; 
it is one with which they have to do. 

Let me also here reconMuend to our Christian female friends and co-opera- 
tors in this good work, the importance of establishing Mothers' Meetings, 
wherever practicable. At such meetings the great responsibility of mothers, 
and the best methods of training up their children in the fear of the Lord, 
should be especially brought to the attention of our Native Christian mo- 
thers. The awful residts of neglecting the spiritual instruction and discipline 
of their families when young, should be placed prominently before them, and 
on the other hand illustrations of the happy effects of the contrary mode 
of procedure. Special prayer should also be offered for the conversion of 
particidar children ou such occasions, and thus the spiritual interest in the 
eternal welfare of their neighbours families should be awakened and increas- 
ed. I would also suggest the great desirableness of a regular visitation of 
our Native Christians. 

This might be carried on weekly, or, if that were not practicable, monthly. 
At such times the discourse of the Sabbath, the wdfare of their families, the 
destitution of the heathen aroimd them, might be made a profitable topic 
of conversation. On such occasions some of our people (heads of families) 
have repeated texts preached from, and given me the outlines of the </»-. 
course. These visitations are decidedly beneficial to the character of our Native 
Christians. I would also strongly recommends that every Ciinstian fiuuily 
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&nd every Christian child brought up in our Schools should be furnished 
with ft copy of the Word of (rod in his Native tongue. 

4. We should sympathize with them in their afllictions, and endeavour 
to help them in their difficulties. * 

The inspired A^wstle James informs us, that 'pure and undefiled religion 
before God and the Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world.' No doubt 
that where the influence of pure Christanity is felt, this is one of its blessed 
• fruits. As Missionaries and Ministers of the religion of Him who went 
about doing good, this amongst otJter fruits should be exhibited in our con- 
duct. The most distressed objects amongst our Native flocks, should form the 
objects of our particidar solicitude and eflbrt. A pious regard for the father- 
less and widows should be amongst the first fruits of that Divine charity 
which seeketh not her own, but is ever alive to the necessities and afiUc- 
iions of others. 

The heathen living in the neighbourhood of our Christian Churches must 
see that however they may neglect and despise their widows, the precepts 
of Christ, and the grace He has bestowed upon us, have taught us to act 
otherwise. In all our Mission stations there should be, in order to the 
full development of genuine Christianity, Alms-houses for widows and Ee- 
fuges for the orphan. A Christian Church is incomplete without these ac- 
companiments of a living Christ-like charity. The heathen must see our 
Cliristianity not only in books, but they must behold it in our constant 
care for the wants of the poor and destitute. "He that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord." Whilst the superstitious and proud Brahmins deem 
it charity to feed ants and monkeys, thus tll^o^\ing away their time and ef- 
forts on those whom Providence has taught to feed themselves, the charity 
of our Native Christians must be seen in feeding the poor, and supporting 
the widow and the fatherless. In order therefore to the establishment and 
support of these institutions, we must diligently instruct our Native Christi- 
ans as to the solemn duty of supporting them, in order to the complete 
development of that religion which they have embraced. The care ot its 
own poor is amongst the first duties of a Christian Church, especially the 
care of the widows and the fatherless. 

5. I would suggest that in order to advance the social condition of our 
Native Christians, we must carefully instruct them on the evils of early mar- 
riages and betrothals,* and the necessity of keeping free from debt. With- 
out fear of transgressing the bounds of truth, we may state that there is 
no custom amongst the Hindus so fearfully degrading in its effect on the 
mind, and so physically weakening to the body, as that of early jnarriages. 
As Christian Missionaries, to whom is consigned the spiritual care and 
the moral guardianship of our Native Churches, we should stedfastly set our 
faces against this pernicious custom. I do not say that we can put a stop 
to it entirely, but we may by moral persuasion, and our manifest disapproval of 
such marriages, do much to hinder their being made. Let the parties be 
taken aside privately, and shown the great evils arising from such imprudent 
connections to both parties. Let us also endeavour to disabuse the minds of 
our converts as much as possible of the idea that woman is bom only for 
marriage, and let us show them that woman has her peculiar department 
of useful labour both, in the married and unmarried sphere of life. Let 
us show them that in the Church of Christ she can employ her time 
and talents usefully for the glory of God, in the visitation of the 8ick» edu« 
cation of the young, and in promoting the spiritual good of her own sex. 
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II. We must now touch but briefly on the second part of our subject, 
viz. How may our Native Christians be stininkted to provide for their 
own Places of Worship, and to support their Pastors. 

This question is closely connected with the foregoing one which has al- 
ready been discussed. For the more our Native Christians are elevated in 
the social scale, the greater ability will they possess to build their own Places 
of Worship and support their own Teachers. Among the best methods for 
stimulating them to this duty, we may mention, special appeals from the 
pulpit urging them to it. Particular texts of Scripture enforcing the 
duty of giving to the cause of Christ, should be frequently set bdbre them, 
and the blessings which attend such a course of conduct. At our Missionaiy 
Prayer Meetings special examples of liberality amongst the Christiaii poor in 
other lands should be read and explained to them in order to excite their 
zeal. In addition to these means for stimulating the charity of our Native 
Christians, we may mention some more practical ones. A weefchr collection 
from seat to seat for the purpose of sustaining the worsh^ of God among 
themselves, and Missionary Boxes distributed amongst the young. This has 
been carried on in connection with the Cuddapah Mission for a few years 
with a gratifying amount of success, considering the poverty of our congre- 
gation. Last year upwards of 50 Bupees was collected in this manner, besides 
our Sacramental collections. We are persuaded that the best way to teach 
our people the duty of giving, is by thus practically setting the thing be- 
fore them Sabbath afler Sabbath. Besides these small efforts. Auxiliaries for 
the support of the Bible and Tract Societies have been established, and are 
now in active operation although the results are yet small, very small, 
compared with the efforts of the more prosperous and numerous Native 
Christian communities of Tinnevelly and Travancore, whose liberal efforts in 
this direction are worthy of all praise and imitation. We hope that th^ 
example and that of other converts in other lands, may provoke our Native 
Christians to abound in this grace also. Any suggestions from our Brethren 
in those parts on this point will be thankfully received. 

In conclusion, let us not indulge in feelings of despondency in reference 
to the great work now brought before us. Let us seek by Christian exam- 
ple, influence and' instruction, as well as by widely directed benevolent efforts 
to raise our Native Christians not only in their social position amongst- the 
Hindus, but especially to improve their Christian charsicter, and thus make 
them lights to this dark land, and as the salt of the earth to the corrupt 
masses by whom they are surrounded. Let us lead them on step by step, 
until, by the grace of Grod, they shall become perfect men in Christ Jesus, 
and be prepared to join us in the general assembly of the Church triumph-* 
ant in heaven, where there is no Greek, Barbarian, Scythian, Hindu, European, 
bond or free, but where all are made white in the blood of the Lamb ; 
and where all minor distinctions of party, sect, and nation are swallowed 
up in that heavenly title and character, ** Kings and Priests to God and the 
Lamb for ever and ever." 

" Bound to our Lord by commou tow, 
In one great enterprize. 
One faith, one hope, one centre now. 
Our common home, the skies." 

EDWARD PORTER. 
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The following papers on Village Congregations by the Rev. F. 
Battlis, of the L. M. 8. South Travancore, and the Rev. J. Rend all, 
of the American Board of Foreign Missions, Madura, were then 
read, in order that both these kindred subjects might be taken up for 
discussion together. 



VILLAGE CONGREGATIONS. 

THEIR ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES AS A MODE OF 

MISSIONARY OPERATION, AS ILLUSTRATED MORE PARTICULARLY IN THE 

FORKING OK THE TAMIL MISSIONS IN SOUTH TRAVANCORE.* 

In entering on this subject, it may be well first to give some idea of 
the manner in which these Missions have been carried on, which in all mat- 
ters of importance has been the same in the various districts wliich compose 
the Mission. About 40 years ago there commenced a large inilux into the 
Christian Community from people mostly of the Shdnar caste, though there 
were also some from the slave-castes of Travancore, with a few Erlavers, 
"IVeavers and Fishermen. They had been for the most part devil-worshippers, 
and on coming over to Christianity, destroyed their devil-temples, renounced 
all outward connexion with heathenism, and professed themselves anxious to 
learn the truths of the new religion and to walk in accordance with them. 
Their minds were very dark, their consciences deadened, their moral percep- 
tions well nigh cft'aced. Such was the natural effect of the system of 
devil-worship in which they had been trained, and of ages of oppression 
and degradation. Love and gratitude seemed to have no place in their hearts, 
fear alone impelled them to offer sacrifices to the demons they worshipped 
in ortler to appease their anger, and thus remove disease, or some other 
temporal calamity. If there was a slight acknowledgment of a Supreme Being, 
there was no knowledge of His character, no sense of sin as committed against 
Him, and no fear of the punishment due to sin. In such a case, the 
Missionary was called to act in very peculiar and perplexing circumstances. He 
could not often rightly judge of the motives which had brought these peo- 
ple to accept a new religion. It is very probable that a few clever men 
among them saw the advantages that would arise from connection with the 
European Missionarj', they saw that they themselves might be raised to 
positions of some importance and profit, and that their caste might by de- 
gi-ces be elevated from its long degraded state by means of the new religion ; 
and, actuated chiefly by such worldly motives, induced numbers of others 
to join them, and then represented to the Missionaries that all these were real- 
ly desirous to receive the truth, and have it taught to them and to their 
children. The Missionaries may have entertained doubts as to the motives 
of many who thus joined, but they felt it to be their duty to receive them, 
and do their best to remove their ignorance, and bring them to Christ. Thus 
a certain system, a mode of operations, grew up from the circumstances of the 
case ; and though we can now see, or think we see, many faidts in tliat system. 



♦ I have, in bringing forward this subject, pnrpo«ely confined myself to the Missions 
of the London Mission Society in South Travancore, as I felt that my knowledge of the 
Madura, Tinnevelly, and other Missions, which are somewhat of the same character, was 
not sufficient to warrant me in dealing with the subject generally, as though my remarks 
applied to those Missions. I think, however, that it will be found that they do apply to 
those Missions also in most particulars, though not in all. I would add also that this 
paper has not been framed or adopted by our Missionaries in South Travancore as a 
body, and that I am alone responsible for any opinions contained in it. 

Hi 
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many bettirr modes of commenring and canying on a Mission, it is pfobsMe 
that had we occupied the position of those earlier Missionaries, with no grealer 
knowledge of the peof^, and no greater experience of the workings of Missions, 
than th^ had, we should have acted Tery much as they acted. 

The plan generally pursued was this. In villages, where a good nmnber ex- 
pressed their willingness to embrace Christianity, a small schocd-hoose was 
erected, and a schoolmaster appointed to collect and teadi their children, 
with the children of any Bomanists and Heathens who woold attend. This 
building also served, until the congregation became established, and scHne- 
times afterwards if the people were few, as a prayer-house. The best men 
connected with the Mission were appointed as Catechists, and others of good 
moral character and moderate abilities as assistants to read the Scri ptn res and 
tracts to the people, and teach them Catechisms. At the first these men 
oould have been tittle fitted for their work, and few of them, li is to be 
fisared, possessed real piety; but the Missionaries strove to make up for their 
deficiencies, as Ceut as possible, by constantly visiting and euDUBing the ogh- 
gregations and schools. These Agents were gathered together on one day of 
the week at the Head-station to give in their reports, and reoore maw di- 
rections as to their work whidi imght be necessary; and ihtj then leoetTed 
regular instruction in Scripture, Evidences of Christianity, G^ogtwfhj, mimJ 
other useful subjects. Quarteriy examinations were held to test thor pfogreas^ 
and thus gradiudly, as their abilities became known, and their fnimtiiy 
developed, many who i^peared inefficient or unworthy were Rmoied. SUB 
the employment of Agents who were not truly pious, and who did not en- 
gage in the work from the love of it, was doubtless for a kng time one 
of the great drawbacks to usefulness in the Mission. In some phMses whoe 
there were a good number of adherents, Chapds were erected, whidi woe 
gradually multiplied. The people were daily taught Catechisms or texts of 
Scripture, and had the meaning explained to them, and at many places thqr 
met every morning or evening for worship. These congregations wen con- 
stantly visited by the liCssionaiy, who conducted Divine service, <wyw»*^ 
the adult classes in their lessons, and the children of the school in theirs, 
inquired into cases of irregular attendance or improper conduct, and ad- 
ministered suitable reproofs and warnings. By means of classes into whidi 
young men who were thought suitable were gathered, and espeeiaify by 
means of the Seminary, where young men had a course of superior educa- 
tion, chiefly in English, a better class of Mission Agents was gradually raised. 
Boarding-schools, both for boys and girU, were carried on. From the for- 
mer, boys were selected for admission to the Seminary, others, after some 
further training, were found suitable for Village Schoolmasters, while a few 
learnt useful trades. In the latter, many girls were well-trained, some of whcMn 
have been useful as teachers of girls' schools, and many have proved wdl fit- 
ted to be the help-meets of educated young men, while the teaching that has 
been thus imparted has done much to improve the character of females, and 
raise their position throughout the Mission. 

Such is an outline of the system that has been pursued. Let us now see 
what have been some of the advantages secured by it. 

(1.) The first we may mention is that larf/e numbers are thus hrougki under 
direct Christian teaching. — ^And this is a matter of no small importance, what- 
ever may be the class of the community concerned, but especialbr with a chiss 
so ignorant and degraded. Indeed it is hard to conceive of any way by 
which such persons are to become Christians at all except by their first giv- 
ing up outward connexion with idolatry, and placing themsdves in the way 
of receiving constant, almost daily. Christian instruction. From my own ex- 
perience in Missionary work, and from what I have heard and read of the 
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experience of others, it certainly does appear that the cases of conversion dlr- 
rectljf from the preaching of the Gospel to heathens have been veiy few. 
There may have been instances of persons of the thoughtful, educated class, 
who had long been dissatisfied with their own system of religion, and had 
sought in vain rest for their souls, who, on hearing the Missionary or the 
Catechist preaching the glad tidings of salvation, have at once closed with 
the offers of mercy and found rest in Christ. But such cases are, I think, very 
rare. In India, the conscience seems all dead, there is no sense of sin to lead 
men to fly from the wrath to come, and so the message of the Gospel has 
merely laughter, scorn, or indifference. We do not doubt the power of the 
Spirit of Gk)d, but He works by means, by suitable means ; and it certainly 
does seem that a certain course of instruction, a reiteration of divine truths 
and earnest appeals, is necessary to awaken the dormant powers of the soul 
that it may perceive the evil of sin, and the necessity of a Saviour. In Madras, 
and s<mie other places, this awakening process has been carried on in connexion 
with schools, in which, by taking advantage of the desire of the Native youths 
for an English education, the truths of Gt>d*s Word are daily taught, and pressed 
on the heart and conscience. The seed has thus been long, patiently, and pray- 
erfully sown ; and the result is that thrdugh God*s blessing it has sprung up in 
not a few youthful hearts, and brought forth fruit of rich promise for India. 
But it is only the young among the heathen who can be thus wrought 
upon. Adults wiU not often, on account of caste-prejudices and natural aversion 
to the Gospel, put themselves under the instruction of the Missionary : and, 
when they do so put themselves, and in large numbers, may we not believe 
that God is pointing to us the way by which such souls may be enlightened 
and served. And to those who have thus followed the leadings of His Pro- 
vidence, He has granted His blessing. By daily teaching. Sabbath ordi- 
nances and frequent exhortations, truth has gradually been instilled into the 
minds of manv, and true conversion has often followed. In schools too, especially 
in the Boardmg Schools, the truths of God's Word are clearly taught eveiy 
day, the mind is enlightened and invigorated, new principles are implanted, 
and a race grow up at least open to the influences of the Gk>spel, ajid 
in a state to receive them. Thus we often see the children g^ow up quite 
a different people to their fathers. The truth too is ever working among 
such a people as a civilizing, elevating power, inducing them to relinquish 
many evil, soul-debasing, customs, year by year to give more largely of their 
substance for the support of the Gospel among themselves, or its spread 
among others. 

(2.) Another advantage that may be named is that U appecar% the only 
9ystem adapted to the peculiar circumstances of the people. — It may not be 
the best adapted for all other classes of the community, but it seems to 
be for these. A people, long down-trodden and oppressed by those above them, 
and grossly ignorant, cannot be expected for a considerable time to do much 
for themselves. If we waited tiU they were able and willing to build their 
own chapels, support their own teachers, and keep up schools for their 
children, entirely of themselves, we should wait in vain. Others must take the 
initiative for them. Whilst it should never be lost sight of that they ought 
to do all this, and the duty of doing it should be pressed upon them 
systematically and forcibly, still it must be remembered that the best of them 
are but as children in the Christian life, and that they required to be trained 
to this gradually. It has taken a long time for Christians in old Christian 
countries to leam their duty in this respect. But, in assisting the people, 
we have to take great care that we do not hinder, instead of helping forward, 
their progress towards being a self-sustained Christian community. Costly 
Churches and Chapels, built by the contributions of Europeans, which they can- 
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not appreciate, and which they will probably neyer be able to imitate, and 
high salaries to Agents, which they are not likely ever to be able to raise for 
themselves, cannot prove reed kelps to them. 

(3). Another advantage is that the Mmionary U altcays provided with work 
of reed importance, and ai the same time of an encouraging nature. — He has al- 
ways a large number within his reach to whom he may preach the Gospel, and 
expotmd C^bristian truth, who will listen with attention, so that he may reason- 
ably expect that his labors will, by God's blessing, be the means of great 
good. How often does the Missionary whose chief, or only work, is to make 
known the Grospel to the heathen, return from his preaching greatly discourag- 
ed, for who hath believed his report? It is true he may encourage himsdf by 
the thought that he is doing his duty, but who can continue thus, year after 
year, without seeing some fruit from his labor ? But the Missionary, who labors 
among a people who have nominally submitted to the truth, has the hope 
that he is training up many who will be witnesses for God in the midst of 
an evil generation, and will, as their characters are developed and 
strengthened by the power of the (jospel, exert a far more powerful influence 
on the heathen population around them, by their word and by their lives^ 
than the European Missionary is ever likely to produce by his preadiing. His 
labors are therefore chiefly to superintend the whole of Native Agents, and to 
act as Pastor over a professedly Christian community, and tiiese labors 
generally so fully occupy his time and thoughts that he can give little to the 
work of direct preaching to the heathen. 

(4.) Again, it may be mentioned as an advantage that the Mimomary U 
not called upon to provide in any way for the support of such converts. — ^Tbe 
people, who thus come over, mostly work as before. Some as palmvra-dimb- 
ers, some as cidtivators, some as traders, and earn their own livelihood. 
Nothing is offered them ; on the contrary, they are taught from the first that 
it is their duty to give to the support of the Gospel, and to various useful So- 
cieties, and there is proof that they do give. The fact that during last year 
(1857) the people connected with our Tamil Missions in South Travanoore 
contributed to the Au^dliary Missionary Society the sum of Es. 1649, to the 
Bible and Tract Societies Bs. 1022, that 252 Es. were raised bv them for the 
sufferers in Bengal, and this entirely of their own accord, and that other con- 
tributions were made to Poor Funds, Dorcas Society, &c., making up the whole 
amount to Rs. 3410, shows that they are not a people supported by the Mis- 
sion. It is true many gain sometliing indirectly in a worldly point of view 
by their connexion with the Mission, and a few gain directly by holding 
Mission-situations; but the Agents, who receive salaries from the Mission, form 
a very small number in proportion to the whole, and the salaries given are 
exceedingly small compared with those given in nK>st of the other Missions 
in India. 

Such are some of the advantages which appear to result from the system 
pursued in these Missions. At the same time, there are doubtless disadvan- 
tages, such as may appear to some to outweigh these advantages. But in 
viewing these, and in comparing one system with another, we have ever to 
bear in mind that no one system is found statable for all places, and all 
classes of the community; and especially, that there is no system which has 
yet been pursued, however good, that is not attended with some disadvan- 
tages, for all are not only human, and therefore imperfect, but they are all 
carried on by foreigners, removed to a great distance in position, fedings 
and habits, from the people they seek to benefit. 

(1.) One disadvantage connected with this system is the inability of the 
Missionary to meet, in a manner at all satisfactory, the spiritual wants of 
thi people, or to provide a sufficient number of suitable Agents to do this. — 
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Each Missionary (while the field is so scantily provided with laborers) has 
the charge of a district containing from 1500 to 2500 adults, who are regularly 
connected with the Mission, besides a large number of children. Now coidd 
he have these all living in one place, or even in three or four places, so that he 
might be constantly among them, and see to their instruction, guidance and 
government, he might hope to be the means of great blessing to them ; 
but instead of this, they are scattered in 20, 30, or even 50 different places 
from 5 to 20 miles distant, and that too in a country where roads are 
almost unknown, so that his visits to out-congregations cannot be very fre- 
quent or regular ; and the Catechists are not generally men of much judg- 
ment and power, who can bring a strong influence to bear on those who are 
too apt to look upon them only as men of the same class as themselves, and 
to pay them only ordinary res|)ect. Thus the Missionary feels tliat much that 
he does is constantly being imdone, and has to be done over again, from his 
not having been able to follow it up himself. 

(2.) Another disadvantage is the tendency it m^iy cherUJi in the people to 
rest content with a notninal Christianitjf. — It is true, efforts are constantly made 
to prevent this ; the difference between a real and a nomiiud Christian is 
constantly shown them, the greater punishment that will come on those who 
possess privileges, but neglect them, is often pointed out ; and those who 
have not been baptized, (and these form the majority, for as yet baptism 
has not been very readily administered,) are not spoken of as Christians, but 
only as adheretUs, or those joined to the Mission (corresponding to the term 
Catechumens employed in some Missions) — still with a people so indolent 
and apathetic, the mere fact of their being connected with a Christian com- 
munity, and attending the services of God*s house, may be qiute sufficient 
to lead them to suppose tliat they have done all that is necessary, mid so 
to seal themselves up in indifference. 

(3.) Another disadvantage is that under such a system the people may he 
led to think that everything should be done for them. — It was so at the 
beginning. Chapels were biult by the subscriptions of fViends in England. 
Catechists and Schoolmasters were supported by the Mission, and who can 
wonder that they should be well content that it should be always so, and that 
it should be exceedingly difficult to convince them that the time has come 
when they should themselves build and keep in repair their Cliapels and 
School-houses, and at least contribute a large share towards the support of 
those of their number who labor in the Gospel among them. It would be 
the same probably among any other class of the Natives of India. The diffi- 
culty is, having been oblige<l to treat them in the beginning as children, to 
bring them on to a state in which they can he treated as mett, and in 
which they will themselves >vish to be so treated. 

(4.) Another disadvantage is the vast amount of mere matters of detail and 
secular business that it brings upon tlie Missionary, which take up his time, 
chafe his spirit and injure his health. — He is obliged to attend himself in a 
great measure to the building and repairing of Mission-houses, chapels and 
schools, and all who have had to do with Native-workmen in such matters 
know how much there is to occupy the time and try the temper ; he has often 
to hear the complaints of the people, give them advice, direction and reproof, 
and induce them to settle their dispute amicably, especially as they live in a 
country where the man of the greatest cunning and the longest purse always wins 
the day if the case is taken to the local authorities. In some cases of gross op- 
pression from the heathen or from Sircar officials, (and these have very often 
occurred in Travancore) he has to interfere on their behalf in the way allowed 
by law, he has to give medicines to the sick, to keep many accounts, and to 
write many reports and letters respecting the Mission generally, and respecting 
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CatedusUy tnd ekfldren in Boarding SdMiok, wlio are supported by friends In 
England. It is true some of thoe matters hare to be attended to more or 
less bj erery Missionary, but they become lar more burdensome in a lai]^ 
district, and among soch a people. 

(5.) The last disadfantage that may be named is ike wami of tdofiibUibf «s 
ike pretemt Notice a^emcy, or m ike imjluemce of ike freuml CkntUam eommm^ 
miif to operate powerfmllf and beueficudly om ike keaikem of ike w coiled kicker 
eo$ie9. — ^These despise the Christians. Tliey hate them on account of any adTsn- 
tages they may hafe obtained, and espemlly on aooount of their exemptkNi 
in some degree from the oppression and exactions th^ were onoe obliged to ca- 
dnre at their hands. They fear that from their growing intelKgenoe and edu- 
cation, they nu^, under a better Grovemment, obtain many pririleges and situa- 
tions they cannot obtain now, and thus rise to equality with them. Thtej 
often see the eril that prevails among those who odl themsdres Chiistiaos, 
but do not come near enough to them to see the good ; and few of the Chiia- 
tians, on the other hand, possess the boldness and address, or the standing 
in the country, to enable them to do mudi for the couTersion oi sudi : ao that, 
though many hare heard Uie Gospel over and over again, and read numj 
Chrirtian tracts, they seem as a class as far remoTed frt>m Christianity as ewer. 
Although there are some, among them who are wdl oonrinoed of the tmtk 
of our rdigion, and profess to be Quistians at heart, yet they cannot maVr op 
their minds to break through their caste-customs, and join a community campoaA 
mainly of those whom they haTe ever considered so mndi lower than thai- 
•ehes. 

I have thus endearouied to present the 83r8tem pursued in our Missioiia «• tl w» 
and I bdieve the system pursued in the llnnevelly. North Trafaaoore and 
some other Missions, does not greatly differ frt>m it. It certainly haa fimlts, 
but I believe that a sudden revolution in our i^ns would only be prodoetive 
of g^reat eviL We must take the system as it is, and strive to carry out sudi 
j^ans, as will, by the Divine blessing, gradually, but surely, improve it. 

It may be well however, before conduding, to add a few words,* giviag an 
outline of what I conceive would be a more excellent way oi commencing and 
carrying on Missions among sudi a people. We will suppose that a few Mis- 
sionaries come to labor in scnne unoccupied tract of country, similar to Travanr 
core or Tinnevelly, where there are large classes of the people ignorant and 
superstitious, opjnressed and degraded ; but being free, in a great measure, from 
caste pride and prejudices, and being without any dear, well-defined syston of 
rdigion, and no great attachment to the rude worship they have, only a fear 
of tiie consequence of forsaking it, they are open to some extent to Christ- 
ian influences. The Missionaries itinerate amongst them, repeatedly visit them, 
and strive by various means to make known po them the great salvation, and 
induce them to accept it. By and bye, some individuals profess a desire to 
know the truth, and for this purpose to put themselves under r^^ular Chris- 
tian instruction, and they influence their relations and friends, so that the 
people of a whole village, oi a considerable part of it, express their readi- 
ness to destroy their devH-temples, give up their implements of w(»ship, aban- 
don heathen customs, and submit to the regular teaching of the Mission- 
aries, or of such as they may appoint. Here the trials and difficulties <tf 
the Missionaries begin. Th^ may not be well acquainted with the character 
of the people, or have had large experience of the working of Missions 
among such, and they may possess a large measure of that charity whidi 
bdieveth all things, hopeth aU things, and be thus led to think that there 
has reaUy been a work of grace commenced. Whereas experience has, I think, 
frdly shown that where numbers have thus come over together, it is, in 
nearly every case, from improper, or at least verjf defective, motives. They may 
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be suffering some particolar oppression from the higher classes, or the Sircar 
officials, as has been so often the case in Travancore, and may hope, through 
the influence of the European Missionaiy, to be delivered from it. Or, they 
may have some law-suit or dispute, which they think, by the help of the Mis- 
sionary, or even by their simple connexion with him, may be decided in 
their favor. Or they may think that the presence of a paid Catechist and 
Schoolmaster among them may be of material service to them in settling 
their disputes, in writing their documents and petitions, in standing forward 
as their champions, if trouble comes on them from without, or as being likely 
to prove suitable mediators between them and the Missionary, and obtain for 
them from him any help they need. These and many similar motives have 
probably influenced most of those who have put themselves under Christian 
mstruction, though they may have seldom sought direct pecuniary assistance, or 
expected it to be given them. 

We will suppose that the Missionaries have not as yet any trained band 
of Native helpers, they have not had time to raise up suitable persons 
from the few converts around them, and may not be able to obtain them, 
or only to a very limited extent from Missions already established. They 
require teachers for the people who have come over from heathenism, for 
they are very ignorant, and require line upon line, precept upon precept; 
and, in the case of most of them, it is only by constant and patient teach- 
ing that they can come to understand the simplest truths of Grod's Word. 
The temptation is strong to take the more intelligent of the people and make 
them Headers to the others, though there is no proof of their possessing 
real piety, or any special aptitude for the work, hoping to improve such by 
constantly teaching them and superintending their work, and gradually to 
raise up a better class of Agents. This has been done to a large extent 
in the South Travancore Missions, and it has produced no small amount of 
evil, entailing much perplexity and trouble on the Missionaries now at work, 
but a better system is being gradually introduced, and by steady persever- 
enoe we hope that ere long, by Grod's blessing, the evils of the past will 
be cleared away and the working of the Mission in all its branches carried 
on more in accordance with that pure and spiritual religion which we have 
come to establish among the people. 

And here I would earnestly warn all who may have to commence, or who 
are now carrying on, such Missions against employing, on the ground of 
expediency, any men as Catechists or Headers in whose piety and love for 
souls they have not reasonable confidence; and would briefly point out the 
method which I have long thought should be pursued when considerable 
numbers offer to put themselves under instruction. I would reject none, 
come from what motions they may. I would say, " Here is the Gospel of 
Christ, adapted to all your wants. I am ready to teach it to you, for 
my Master came to seek and save that which was lost." But I think the 
Missionaries, so laboring, should for a time themselves be their teachers^ 
visiting them frequently; and let suitable Native helpers, if these be such, 
visit them also, and thus patiently instruct them in the first principles of 
the Gospel, but not settle a Catechist among them until it can be seen 
whether they are really desirous of hearing the truth. Whatever may 
be done aft^r they are fully accepted and joined to the Mission, the Missionaries 
should then take care not to offer them, or to render them, the slightest assist- 
ance in their law-suits, or in any case of oppression they may profess to 
be suffering from. If they want a place to meet in for worship or in- 
struction, they should be told to join together and put up a simple 
shed in the midst of their village for the purpose. If, after being tried 
for some time in this way, they continue steadfast, a Schoohnaster might 
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be appointed to teach their children, and they should be required, as another 
proof of their sincerity, to send every child of suitable age to school. I 
would not insist upon it that every man employed as Schoolmaster should 
give evidence of being a converted man, so long as he had cast oflf hea- 
thenism, professed his belief in Christianity, appeared to bear a good moral 
character, and was tolerably suited for the work of teaching, but I would 
in no case employ an avowed heatJten^ to teach Christian truth. If a few 
suitable Native Agents could be obtained, one might be put here and there to 
itinerate among these people, or be sent two together, to instruct them 
in the doctrines and precepts of Christianity, and conduct divine worship as 
often as possible; but should there not be such Agents, the Missionaries 
should go on visiting and instructing them as before, and leave the result 
with Grod. It is quite time to employ such Agents when He raises them 
up, and fits them for the work. At the same time suitable means would 
have to be used to train up a body of men from among those who appeared 
sincere converts for the different departments of the work, the details of 
which must necessarily differ according to the locality and circumstances of 
the case, and need not be entered into now. 

It may be said that if such a system were carried out, very few would 
come over to Christianity, or most of those who come would be disappointed 
and go back. Tliis would probably be the case in some instances, perhaps 
in many, but it does not follow that the real progress of Gtxl's work 
would he thereby hindered. It is quality, not quantity, that should be con- 
sidered, and we may be surrounded by a number of covetous, worldly-mind- 
ed nominal Christians, who regai'd the Mission only as a means whereby 
they may obtain temporal advantages, and who will prove, not only a source 
of constant anxiety and disappointment to the Missionary, but a great hind- 
rance to the spread of the Gospel. 

Then, as to the management and training of such as have thus come out 
from heathenism, and put themselves under the instruction and guidance of 
the Missionary, I would offer a few suggestions, but acknowledging that I have 
not had that lengthened experience that would enable me to speak with great 
confidence. 

The great object of the Missionary is, by his preaching and teaching, to bring 
individuals to accept, and rejoice in, the blessing of Salvation, and to raise 
the whole to be a strong, healthy, self-supporting, and aggressive Christian Com- 
munity. Now experience proves that if men get nearly every thing done for 
them, they do not like to do anything for themselves, and the habit Is 
formed of looking to the Missionary, and the funds he may have at his disposal, 
for the carrying on of all departments of effort among them, and of regard- 
ing them as essentials of the Christian religion, instead of being only iemptH 
rary arrangements. To treat men and women not only as though they were 
children — for in respect to such a people this cannot well be avoided at the 
outset, in consequence of their ignorance and feebleness — ^but as though they 
were always to remain such, is not the way to develop a healthy, vigorous, 
and independent spirit. I would therefore be very chary of rendering assist- 
ance of any kind, and endeavour from the first to throw them as much 
as possible on their own resources. Chapels and schools must no doubt at 
first be erected chiefly by the contributions of friends to the cause in Eng- 
land or India; but it is a great question whether the number that has 
thus been erected has not been the cause of more harm than good to the 
people. A few chapels and school-houses might be built at considerable dis- 
tances apart, not one for every petty hamlet and village, as has been too 
often the case. If the people rwdly desire to join in the worship of Grod, 
and value instruction for themselves and their children, they will find no 
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great difliciilty in attending these chapels, and sending their children to 
these schools, though somewhat distant, and the very difficulty would pro- 
bably lead them more fully to realize the privileges of divine worship, and 
the advantages of education. If however they require a chjipel or school in 
their own \'illage, I would say, let them join together and build. The place 
might be only like a wretched hovel, but it would be iJieir own, and as they be- 
come more imbued with the civilizing, strengthening influences of the Gos- 
pel, they will substitute for them buildings more suited for the worship of 
God, and instruction of the young. 

Another principle I woidd strongly urge is that no Mission situation be 
ever given unless there appear some real fitness for it on the part of ap- 
plicant, or at least no positive' unfitness. Too many situations have been 
made for unsuitable individuals, from what appear benevolent motives, but 
wliich are not truly such ; and in the case of young men who have re- 
ceived some training in Boarding Schools and similar Mission institutions, 
simply because they have received such training, though they may be mentally 
and spiritually imsuited for Mission work, and had far better cUmb palmyras, 
plough fields, dig tanks, or break stones on the road. In this way, a Mission 
has oflen been encumbered with a number of Juingers-on, who have been a 
burden to its funds, a drag on its operations, and above all a disgrace to the 
cause of our Great Master. And the temptation to employ such is especially 
felt where large numbers have put themselves under instruction, and there are 
consequently openings for a considerable number of Agents of various kinds. 

Another principle that should be insisted on is the entire abandonment 
froin tJie ftrat of all heathen and degrading customs by the people who thus 
come over. I do not here refer so much to Caste distinctions, and those 
customs which arise from them, as the Missionaries of all our evangeliccd 
Missions are now, I think, agreed that caste cannot be tolerated in the 
Christian church. I refer rather to such customs as the wearing the Ku- 
duini, the use of tom-toms and such music at marriages, burials, &c., which, 
though they may not be essentially heathenish, are associated in the minds of 
the people with all their old heathen customs and habits, and also certain 
customs of a heathen origin which yet prevail at marriages in some parts. 
In respect to such customs, as in respect to those more immediately connected 
with Caste distinctions, some Missionaries have, I believe, gone upon the 
principle that the people as they became more enlightened woidd naturally 
give them up, and walk more in accordance with the holy precepts of 
the religion they profess. But tliis, I humbly conceive, is a grievous mis- 
take, and has proved itself to be so in the history of Mssions in India. 
When communities wish to join the Christian religion, it is for us, as 
Christ's servants, to dictate the terms on which they many enter, not to 
leave it with them: and we cannot be too careful how we lay the found- 
ation, lest we establish a corrupt Church, wJiose comiptions will probably 
increase, rather than diminish, a church which can bring no glory to our 
master, and never prove an efficient instrument for the evimgelization of 
India. 

Another principle I would insist upon is, that no man or woman regidarly 
connected with the Mission, whether baptized or not, be permitted to mar- 
ry from among the heathen, as leading to many and serious evils; and that 
every marriage be conducted according to settled rules, and after a Christian 
manner; and that any who refuse to comply with the ndes of the Mission 
in this resi>ect be at once excluded from all connexion with the Mission. I 
am happy to say that in the South Travancore Missions this principle has of 
late been vigorously carried out, though it has led to the exclusion of a 

I 1 
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considerable number of adherents, and required a considerable degree of tI- 
gilance and firmness on the part of the Missionaries. 

jIb *to the bearing village'CongregalionB hate on the formation of Churches^ 
we would say, that if they have been thus carefully gathered, if they are 
vigilantly and wisely superint^^nded, and if the truths of the Gospel are 
taught to the people diligently by the Missionary and efficient Native help- 
ers — those truths being faithfully and affectionately brought home to their hearts 
and consciences, and the blessing of the Holy Spirit being earnestly sought — 
there can be no doubt but that in numerous instances true conversion Will 
follow such efforts, and a Church be formed which will have in it all the 
elements of increase and prosperity. We know of no other method by which 
the Church of Christ is to be established among such a population. It may 
he at first slow in growth, the members of the Church, or Communicants — 
if due care be taken in admitting only those who really appear suitable, anil 
proper discipline be kept up— will for some time bear only a small propor- 
tion to the number of nominal Christians; but the children of all these are 
daily being taught the truths of the Bible, and from these especially from 
those in the Boarding Schools, where such instruction is more systematically 
and vigorously imparted, and there is more of the direct influence of the 
Missionary or the Missionary's wife, many, we may believe, will be brooghi 
to a knowledge of the truth, and form living-stones in that spiritual taujda 
of which the comer-stone is Christ. 

It may be well to add a few words respecting Christian ViUagee^ I mearn 
villages composed wholly of professing Christians, who have been gathered to- 
gether in one place that they may be more entirely under the care of the 
Missionary, and subject to Christian discipline. These are not perhaps so 
common as they were, or so generally approved. Our Lord does not appear 
to have intended that his disciples should withdraw themselves from tbe 
world, but that they should abide in their respective callings, if these are 
not unlawful or immoral, and in their respective villages or towns, and be 
moving among their fellow-men as lights in the world, as the salt of tlie 
Earth. This influence cannot well be exerted when Christians isolate them- 
selves in the so called Christian villages ; but from the very want of oppo- 
sition, and from there not appearing the necessity for great circimispection 
in their walk, their natural apathy is oflen increased, and their religion be- 
comes a poor and feeble thing. Our people truly are weak, and in the 
midst of the heathen they are exposed to some peculiar temptations, whidh 
may not assail them in a Christian village, though there may be others there 
of equal power, but, while a few may yield to these temptations, and fiaU 
away, because they were not of uSy the piety of others will be strengthened, 
and they will be able to exert a powerful influence for good on the masses 
around them still sitting in darkness. I can testify that some of our strong- 
est and best Christians are those who are living in the midst of heathens, and 
these bearing witness for Christ ; while I am obliged to confess that the two 
or three Christian villages that have been formed in South Travanoore are 
far from being in a satisfactory state. There may be circiunstances, such as 
where the little flock are much scattered and exposed to violent persecution from 
the heathen, when it may be advisable in the first instance to gather sudi into 
one place, where they may have the protection of the Missionary, and be a 
mutual comfort and help ; but in all such cases, I think it is in the highest 
degree necessary that the Missionary should so far have control over the lands 
and houses of the people as to be able to compel any individual, who conti- 
nues, after proper warning, to act immorally^ or disturb the peace tf the com* 
munityy to sell, or otherwise give up his house, and leave the village. Seeing 
that many are generally glad to avail themselves of the advantages, and com* 
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pnrative safety of living in such villages, unless this power is possessed by the 
Missionary, the village may ere long become a sink of iniquity, prove the 
source of liis greatest pain and anxiety, and be a disgrace to our holy religion. 

I would now conclude by expressing the hope that,, by our meeting together, 
by our mutual counsel, and by the information elicited, we may all be enabled 
to labor more intelligently ^ as well as more earnestly, and so adapt our plans 
to the circumstances and wants of those among whom we labor, that there 
may speedily be a large in-gathering of souls mto the lledeemer's Kingdom, and 
Uis name be gi-eatlv glorified. 

FREDERIC BAYLIS. 



OX \aLLA.GE CONGREGATIONS. 

In tJhe- Providence "of God, nearly all the Missions in Southern IndLf 
Ibctve been led to form congregations of nominal Christians within their 
lK>unds. Persons dissatisfied with idolatry and wisliing to learn more par- 
ticularly about Christianity, are admitted to such congregations, and the 
members are pledged to study the Scriptures and to attend meetings for 
leligious worship. The formation of such congregations began with the 
early German Missionaries in Tanjore, and along the Eastern coast, but 
the work has received a great impulse during the past twenty-five or thirty 
years. 

At the close of 185G there were eighty-four thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-three persons under instruction la connection with the following^ 
Missions, via. v — Persons connected with Missions of the Church Missionary 
Society in Tinnevelly,. Madras and Travancore, 34,033. Persons connectedwitb 
Missions of the Gospel Propagation Society in Madras, Tanjore and Tin- 
nevelly, 2(H40S. Persons connected with Missions of the London Missionary 
Society in Travancore and other parts, 16,469. Persons connected with the 
Missions of the American Mission Board in Madura, 5,327. Persons con- 
nected with the Missions of the Leipzig Lutheran Missionary Society in Tan- 
jore, 4,517. P^pfsons connected with the Missions of the German Evangeli- 
cal Society on- the Western coast, 3,969. Total, 84,723. 

Such an instrumentality might well claim the careful consideration of this 
Conference. Your attention is requested to the following points bearing 
upon this subject. 

1. The formation and growth of Congregations in our South India l^ils* 
sions. 

2. Their success as an instrumentality in the propagation of the GospcL 
among the people. 

8. Their adaptation to the Missionary work, and particularly the modifications- 
needed with reference to extonding this instrumentality to Cities and largo- 
towns. 

4. Evils attending this instrumentality, and their remedy. 

S.** The bearing of this instrumentality on Education and Literature. 

6. Means to be used in extending this instrumentality. 

1. TUe formation and groicth of Congregations in our South India Missions, 
— It is important here to notice the circumstances under which this com- 
paratively large number of persons have been led to renounce idolatry and 
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to desire instruction in the Christian religion. One important circumstance 
undoubtedly has been the opportunity thus afforded to escape oppression. 

Caste feeling in South India is very strong, and there is very little social 
intercourse between people of different castes. The higher chisses claim important 
privileges, and tlie position of the lower classes is one of hardship and 
servitude. The interests of the classes are thus very diverse. Tlie British 
Government has undoubtedly exerted a very beneficial influence in removini^ 
the hardships and servitude of the lower chisses ; but custom and ancient 
rights are so strong, and the ignorance of the lower classes is so greal^ 
as to make it impracticable for them in many cases to secure their rights, 
guaranteed to them by Government, so long as they remain heathen. Some 
under these circumstances flee to Christianity as a refuge from oppression, 
even though they have at first a very faiut idea of the Spiritual nature 
of our holy religion. 

Another circumstance favoring the formation and growth of congregations 
in our Missions, is an increase of knowledge res])ecting Christianity. By 
the preaching of Missionaries and Catcchists, as they have travelled through 
our districts, and the circulation of the Bible and religious tracts, many 
liave come to know something of the nature and claims of Christianity, 
and their faith in their own religion has been shaken. Such although not 
prepared to make an open profession of their faith in Christ, are frequently 
desirous of learning about this way more perfectly. They are thus pre- 
pared to unite with a congregation as learners. Many of our congregations 
are formed of such persons, and as a class they are less given to change 
and more hopeful than those previously mentioned. 

Another circumstance favoring the formation and growth of congregations 
undoubtedly, is the advancement in knowledge and spirituality of the mem* 
bers of the older congregations. We read that when Andrew found the 
Lord he sought his brother Simon and brought him to Jesus. Just so 
many of the poor people, who have found the Lord Jesus to be their 
Saviour, are anxious that their friends and relatives may also be brought 
to Christ. Many congregations have been strengthened by additions in this 
way, and many new congregations have been formed. 

2. The success of these congregaiions as an instrumentalUy in the propagaiiom 
of Chrislianitg, — ^'Ihe gathering of eighty-four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three soub into congregations, all of whom aro pledged to the re- 
nunciation of idolatry, and to a regular attendance upon religious wor- 
ship, is important of itself. This is now having a powerful influence in some 
of our districts upon the heathen community. Christianity is organized among 
them. Many of them have friends who have become Christians, and the sub- 
ject is thus kept constantly before the community. 

But, beside this, the number of converts gathered from the adult members 
of these congregations is a success for which we have reason to be thankful 
to Almighty God. There were in 1856 twelve thousand and seventy-six 
Church Members connected with five of the Missions alluded to above, 
viz. : — Members connected with the Church Missionary Society, 5289. Mem- 
bers connected with the Gospel Propagation Society, 3690. Members con- 
nected with the London Missionary Society, 1372. Members connected with 
the American Mission Board in Madura, 804. Members connected witb^ the 
German Evangelical Mission, 921. Total, 12,076. Nearly all of these persons 
received instruction as Members of congregations before they were received to 
Church privileges. This instrumentality has thus been owned and blessed of 
God in the salvation of many precious immortal souls. Churches have been 
gathered from these converts, and more than twenty Native Pastors have been 
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Already ordained over the Cbnrclies organized within the bounds of these Mis- 
sions. The same blessed work has commenced through this instrumentality 
in other Missions more recently established, and we may hope by the blessing 
of God, tliat the work will progress faster hereafter than heretofore. 

3. The adaptation of Congregatiam to the. Mimonary work, and particularly 
TnodifwatioM fteeded with reference to extending this instrumentality to Cities 
and large towns, — Our work as Missionaries is to teach this people the way 
of Salvation through Christ, to lead them to accept Him through the blessing of 
the Holy Spirit, and to establish the institutions of the Gospel among con- 
verts, la the case of nearly all this people, a great preparatory work is ne- 
cessary before the truth can be effectuul to their conversion. We are situated 
very differently from the Apostles in this respect. The Jews to whom they 
preached were familiar with the Scriptures. The Gentiles also to whom 
they preached were in many cases acquainted with the Scriptures from 
their intercourse with the Jews. They were thus much in advance of this 
people, who have been in gross darkness for thousands of years. Con- 
gregations supply a great need here. There are schools in which the 
poor and the ignorant are brought together and learn those truths necessary 
for salvation. However important the duty of preaching in the high ways 
and hedges in this country may be, considering the state of the people, can 
we expect more by such an effort than to lead some to a more careful 
examination of the truth ? 

The most important part of our work, however, is to lead souls to Christ, 
and establish the institution of the Gospel among converts. Here it may be 
important to notice, that nearly all the converts in our Missions are from 
members of congregations. Having listened to the Gospel and attended worship 
statedly, the truth has been blessed to their conversion. As converts multiply. 
Churches are organized and Pastors are ordained. This instrumentality is 
thus proved to be eminently adapted to Missionary work. It is true, success 
thus far has been found mostly in villages and small towns. In some of 
our large towns and cities, congregations have been gathered, but in many 
eases they have been the result of converts coming in from the villages. 
But the success, however small, in cities and large towns, warrants us to 
believe that more might be done for them. The same classes who reside in 
villages live in cities, but under different circumstances. Their rights are 
better understood, and they are subject to less oppression than their brethren 
in the villages. They are also more affected by a closer proximity to the 
larger temples, the great seats of idolatry. Under these circumstances, it 
will be more difficult to establish congregations in our cities, but the great 
masses in these centres of influence must not on this account be abandoned. 

The opening of places for preaching and discussion would undoubtedly 
facilitate the gathering of congregations. Visiting from house to house and 
presenting the claims of the Christian religion, is another preparatory step 
of great importance. 

There is an experience now being gained by the Colporteurs of the Bible 
Society which may be of great value hereafter. There has certainly been a 
great preparatory work going on in very many of our large towns and Cities. 
The Christian school has been at work, and a knowledge of the Bible has ex- 
tended to a large number of families, through the pupils of these schools. Aux- 
iliary to this, the Bible, portions of Scripture, and religious tracts have 
been extensively distributed, and the foundations of Brahminism have been under- 
mined. These influences have been felt chiefly in our cities, and it would seem 
in view of all these preparatory labors, that God in his providence is calling 
upon His servants to make some organized effort to establish congregations in 
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to desire instnietkm ia tbe CbrisiiaD iriigioD. One important ciicmnstaMe 
mdoubiedlj has beea the opportunity thus afforded to escape oppres^ioD. 

Caste feelii^ in South India is tctt stron<r, and there is very little social 
intercoorse between people of different castes. Tbe higher classes daim important 
priTJleges, and the position of the lower classes is one of hardship and 
servitude. The interests of the classes are thus very diTerse. Tlie British 
Gofemment has undoubtedly exerted a very beneficial influence in reinoTin^ 
the hardships and senritude of the lower classes ; but custom and ancient 
rights are so strong, and the ignorance of the lower classes is so greal^ 
aa to make it impracticable for them in many cases to secure their rights 
guaranteed to them by Go^emmeot, so long as they remain heathen. Some 
under these circumstances flee to Christianity as a refuge from oppression, 
rren though they hare at first a very faint idea o( the Spiritual nature 
of oiur holy religion. 

Another circumstance faroring the formation and growth of congregations 
in our Missions, is an increase of knowledge respecting Christianity. By 
the preaching of Missbnaries and Catechists, as they have traTclled throo^ 
our districts, and the circulation of the Bible and religious tracts, many 
hare come to know something of the nature and claims of Christianity* 
and their faith in their own religion has been shaken. Such although not 
prepared to make an open profession of their faith in Christ, are frequently 
desirous of learning about this way more perfectly. They are thus pre- 
pared to unite with a congregation as kiimers. Many of our congregations 
are formed of such persons, and as a class they are less given to change 
and more hopeful than those previously mentioned. 

Another circumstance favoring the formation and growth of congregations 
undoubtedly, is the advancement in knowledge and spirituality of the mem- 
bers of the older congregations. We read that when Andrew found tbe 
Lord he sought his brother Simon and brought him to Jesus. Just so 
many of the poor people, who have found the Lord Jesus to be their 
Saviour, are anxious that their friends and relatives may also be brought 
to Christ. Many congregations have been 8trena:thened by additions in this 
way, and many new congregations have been formed. 

2. TAe succest of these congregatioM as an inslrumenlalUy in the propagatiom 
of ChriaiUmUg. — The gathering of eighty-four thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three soub into congregations, all of whom aru pledged to the re- 
nunciation of idolatry, and to a regular attendance upon religious wor- 
ship, is important of itself. This is now having a powerful influence in some 
of our districts upon the heathen community. Christianity is organized among 
them. Many of them have friends who have become Christians, and the sub- 
ject is thus kept constantly before the community. 

But, beside this, the number of converts gathered from the adult members 
of these congregations is a success for wliich we have reason to be thankful 
to Almighty God. There were in 1856 twelve thousand and seventy-six 
Church Members connected with five of the Missions alluded to above, 
viz. : — Members connected with the Church Missionary Society, 5289. Mem- 
bers connected with the Gospel Propagation Society, 3690. Members con- 
nected with the London Missionary Society, 1372. Members connected with 
the American Mission Board in Madura, 804. Members connected with^the 
German Evangelical Mission, 921. Total, 12,076. Nearly all of these persons 
received instruction as Members of congregations before they were received to 
Church privileges. This instrumentality has thus been owned and blessed of 
God in the salvation of many precious immortal souls. Churches have been 
gathered from these converts, and more than twenty Native Pastors have been 
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"Seminaries also established in many of these Missions for the education of 
'Catcchists and other Native helpers, are conducted with reference to tlie wants 
of these congregations* Congregations create the necessity for educated Na- 
tive helpers, and thus they have a direct bearing on the bringing forward of a 
large and important class of. educated Native teachers and Catechists. It is 
also a very interesting feature of the work in reference to these congregations, 
that they have been the occasion of adding greatly to Tamil literature. Mission- 
aries and educiited competent Native Assistants have directed a good share 
of attention to the supplying of the Native Chrbtian community with books suit- 
able to the gieat variety of the wants of this community. During the past 
few years it is surprising to notice the large number of works, both original 
and translations, which have gone through the press to meet the wants of this 
increasing Christian community. Were all the works on Theology, Biblical 
History, Sacred and Profane History, and Science, beside school books and 
various miscellaneous works for the people collected, they would already 
form a small library. A Tamil Catechist can now find in his own tongue 
•all that he requires to make him efficient in his work. These congregations 
are thus having a very important bearing on education and literature among 
tlie people, and wc have great reason to be thankful to (rod on this ac- 
count. 

6. Ife have only to notice the meaM to be v^ed in extending thie instru- 
mentalUif, — God iu his providence has given us a great variety of means. 
We have the press at our command, and we must not fail to use it. 
Every copy of the Scriptures, or of portions of the Scriptures, and every 
well digested tract or treatise, put in circulation is a messenger to prepare 
the way of the Lord. They are like 'bread cast upon the waters to be 
found after many days«' This and every other auxiliary means should be 
conducted with system and perseverence. More too should be done in preach- 
ing the Gospel to all classes among the people: none should be neglect- 
ed, the high, the low, the rich, the poor, all should be visited and 
receive directly from our lips the message of salvation. To effect this 
the Missionary must travel through his District, visit the villages, become 
familiar with the people, and tell them of the love of the Saviour. The 
truth wDl thus be made known, and the people will have an opportunity 
to choose life or death. Above all, we must not forget that success in 
this work depends upon the Holy Spirit, and we must look to Him for 
every needed blessing. We must look to Him that our own hearts may 
be right, that we may be filled with love to Jesus, and that we may 
have all needed grace and wisdom to labour, for the good of the souls of 
this jpeoplo. We must look to Him that many who listen to the truth 
may be led to embrace it, and that the Kingdom of God may come among 
this people* Thankful to God for all the instrumentalities He may see fit to 
own and bless, let us remember that it is not by might nor by power but by 
the Spirit of the Lord. Paul may plant and Apollos water; but God alone 
giveth the increase* 

J. EEliTDALL. 



On the subjects of the above papers the following Eesolutions were 
adopted. 

BESOLUTIONS ON NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

1. That as our primary relation to the Native Christians 
is that of Pastors and Teachers, our chief reliance for rais- 
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ing their character and social position, should be on the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and on the Scriptural discipline of the 
Church, in all their elevating and purifying influences ; and 
that the greatest possible attention should be given to the 
inculcation of the relative and social duties of Christianity, 
in all their comprehensiveness, as set forth in the New 
Testament, especially by the great Apostle in his Epistles to 
the newly formed Churches. 

2. That we should assert, and, in a spirit of modesty 
and firmness, maintain the full equality of the Native Christians 
with all other classes of the people, as it regards all their 
natural and political rights and privileges, resisting to the 
utmost their infringement by Brahmins and other castes, 
on the ground of the distinctions of that heathenish system ; 
and that wherever any of the Government regulations are 
framed on the principle of a regard to caste-distinctions, 
or where the conduct of any of the officials is regulated by 
it, we may, and ought to seek by all peaceable and legi- 
timate means, to obtain an alteration in such laws, and in 
the conduct of such officials. 

3. That it is the duty of Missionaries to use all their 
influence to protect the Native Christians from the violence 
and injustice of their heathen and Mohammedan neighbours, 
though they should also teach them to avoid all doubtful 
litigation, and to endure with Christian meekness the many 
annoyances and persecutions incident to their Christian pro- 
fession among a heathen people. 

4. That no effort should be spared to teach them both 
the theory and the practice of contributing, according to 
their ability, towards the support and propagation of the 
Gospel in their several localities, and in the dark regions 
beyond. Christian zeal, and practical ingenuity, will guide 
to the adoption of the most suitable methods of doing this 
in each separate community. 



EE30LUTI0NS ON VILLAGE CONGREGATIONS. 

1. That when any number of heathens openly abandon 
idolatry, and desire to be formed into a cx)ngregation of 
inquirers under the instruction of a Missionary, they should 
be received, though their motives may be, in part, of a low 
and inferior character; but that great judgment and caution 
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lire requisite in the management of such Congregations, and 
that no effort should be spared to show them the necessity 
of their being actuated by higher and purer motives, iu 
order to their enjoyment of the spiritual blessings peculiar 
to a genuine Christianity. 

2, That such congregations under judicious and careful 
management, and by means of earnest and faithful teaching, 
accompanied with a sound Scriptural DiscipUne, may exert a 
powerful influence in favour of the spread of Christianity, and 
greatly contribute to the formation of true spiritual churches 
of Christ ; while the evils necessarily incident to such a 
method of proceeding are not such as materially to dimi- 
nish its advantages. The same principles apply to the forma- 
tion of congregations of catechumens, or inquirers, in large 
towns and cities, though the different circumstances woidd 
obviously lead to some modifications in carrying them out. 

3. That this Conference most devoutly rejoices in the 
fact, that so many congregations of inquirers and professing 
Christians have been formed in Southern India, and would 
most fully sympathize with those brethren who are now di- 
ligently and faithfully labouring to free them from evils 
which may have arisen from the want of experience, and of 
the exercise of more caution in their first formation and sub- 
sequent management. 



Thursday, April 29. 

The Rev, W. B. Addis in the Chair. 

After the reading of two more of the Historical Papers by the 
Bcv. J. Cox of Trevandram, and the Rev. J. Hoch of Mangalore,. 
iiie Rev. B. Rice, L. M. S. of Bangalore, read the following paper on 
Yernacular Literature. ^ 

ON VERNACULAR CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

In the present position of Missions in South India, the subject of Ver- 
nacular Christian Literature is one which demands our earnest attention. 
There is a large, and constantly increasing, body of professing Native Christ- 
ians, who need to be supplied with intellectual and spiritual food in their 
own tongue. There are great numbers of educated youths, who seize with 
avidity every book that comes within their reach* And there exists moreover, 
in many of the large towns and cities, and in other localities where the 
Gospel has long been preached, a quickened state of popular thought, which 
urgently requires to be guided and informed. 

No one can look abroad on this great empire with an intelligent eye^ 
without perceiving that we are .now living in what may emphatically ht 

K 1 
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caUed, Uie tnmsitioii period of the Hindu mind. From ages pott Uie inUbt 
taais of India haye been, as it were, spdl-boond, under the inHoeaee of 
43foe of the mightiest systems for ensUfing the human intellect that Satma 
^e?er derised. Darkness has coTeied the land, and gross darkness Xh» people 
Now, howerer, the slumber of centuries is broken. light begins to dasoi i 
and we behdd the prospect of a new and a glorious day. 

One proof of this altered condition of things may be seen in the p r cacat 
Tigorons working of the Natire press. In the first number of the quarterH* 
Mies of the ''Friend of India,** published in 1820, it is sUtcd, with nnek 
•atisfaction, that 15,000 Tolumes had issued from the Native press dariBf 
ihe previous tern years* In 1853 it was ascertained that, from the same 
source, no less than 418,275 publications had proceeded in one year, ia 
Calcutta alone. Bimilar activity likewise prevails in South India. I kava 
fecently obtained a list of upwards of one hundred Telugu and Canaraaa 
liooks that are to be purchased at Native Booksellers in Bangalore. A maek 
longer list might, 1 aoubt not, be made out in Madras. And the sale 
of these publications is, I understand, very considerable, so much so as to 
tender it a remunerative trade. No doubt most of the works here referred 
to are absolutely pernicious, or comparatively worthless. Still the circolaln 
of such a number from Native presses alone, proves that the disposition to 
read is on the increase. And it to all this we add the various pnblicatinos 
that are constantly sent forth from lUssion presses, for every one of which, 
that is at all adapted to the Native mind, a ready circulation not grat«i> 
tons alone, but by sale also, ii alwavs found, is it not evident that thesa 
now exists a much greater craving tor intellectual food than ever before? 

Now this being so, it is manifestly an imperative duty to put forth our 
utmost efforts in order to meet this condition of things. The prodamaticm of 
ihe truth by the living voice to old and young is undoubtedly oi the first 
importance. But along with this let us never forget the mighty power of 
the press. If in professedly Christian Europe and Am^ica it is thought 
necessary to strain every nerve in order to counteract the influence of an 
Infidel press, how much more needful is it, in benighted India, vigorously 
to withstand the baneful working of a Heathen press, and to do all that 
in us lies to flood the minds of teeming myriads, who are only waiting 
to be taught, with heavenly light? 

But here three important questions arise. First, What kind of Vernacular 
Literature is needed? Secondly, how is it to be provided? And, thirdly, 
in what way may it be best circulated amongst the people? 

I. What is the kind of Literature needed in the present cir- 
cumstances OF THIS COUNTRY? 

1. A literature skilfully adapted to the Oriental mind. — This may seem very 
obvious. But obvious though it be, it has frequently been forgotten. Fcmt 
example, there exists, in three of the Native languages, a volume on the Evi* 
denoes of Christianity which contains references to controversies prevalent only 
in Europe; quotes by name Lord Bolingbroke, Uobbes, Collins, WooUaston, 
and other infidel writers, and is altogether less useful than it might other* 
wise have been, from bdug cast throughout in an English mould. Many 
other instances of works not well adapted to the special purpose they nxt 
intended to answer will occur to those who are familiar with our older 
tracts, and other Vernacular publications. Translations from English books 
must always be, more or less, unsuitable for Native readers. What we want is, 
works specially prepared for the people in the midst of whom we dwell. Take 
an English book, if you please, as a batis^ but let Uie whole subject \^ di« 
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gested by one who practically anderstands the Hindu character, and let ii 
then be presented in a manner agreeable to Asiatic modes of thought. 

2. An effort should be made io produce books written in a lively t interesting ^ 
style, — Much of our Christian Vernacular Literature is too dry, stiff, and ela- 
borate, to please Natives. They require something more vivacious, and point- 
ed. With this vievv, appropriate similes should be employed as much as pos- 
sible. One apt illustration goes farther with a Native than a dozen logical 
ftrguroents. It may be questioned also, whether we have sufficiently regarded 
the poetic element in the Eastern mind, and whether means should not be 
employed to present the chief facts of Bible history, and the most striking 
arguments against Hinduism, and in favour of Christianity, in Native verse. 
Any one who considers the extensive and permanent influence which the 
stanzas of Vemana have produced, and the interest with which a crowd' 
always listens to the recitation of songs, will at once perceive how much 
might be gained in the dissemination of truth, and fixing it in the minds of 
the people, by the aid of poetry. Great exertions are being made just now, 
at home, to popularize religious literature. And how much more necessary ia- 
H here where the great mass of the people are mere children in thought and 
feeling ? 

3. Publications in refutation of the Hindu philfisophy are greatly needed. — 
While it is true that the great bulk of the people for whom we write 
are but children of larger growth, there are still some amongst them who occu* 
py different ground. They may be called, in relation to the rest of their 
countrymen, thinkers. Their thinking is, indeed, of a very speculative cost, 
and much of it may appear to us to be vej^ absurd ; yet to their minds 
it possesses real importance, and is not to be put down by ridicule, oc 
to be passed over with contempt. These speculations involve them in a 
labyrinth of doubt, from which they know not how to escape. I believe 
also that there are many who perceive difficulties where we should see- 
none, or who are staggered by real difficulties which they would gladly 
have removed. Hinduism is based on philosophical speculations of various 
kinds, and it is not enough iot us to say they are absurdities, we must 
prove them to be so. These philosophical notions although not formally 
stated, underlie much that is said and done In this country, and are 
quietly assumed as true in the reasonings and practices of the people. 

Besides all this, as the popular Mythology loses its hold upon the 
more thoughtful, they fall back upon some modification of the V^dantic 
system, which clouds the understanding, and puffs up with intellectual and 
spiritual pride. Now, though I do not believe that the hindrance ta 
man's conversion to God lies so much in the head as the heart, still 
the way to reach the heart is through the intellect. And while I would 
not, as a rule, enter into Metaphysical discussions when engaged in the 
public preaching of the Gospel, I think we err in not avamng ourselves 
of the press more largely to withstand the multiplied errors of a philoso- 
phical kind that prevail around us. So far as I know, we have no tract 
or book in any of the Vernacular languages that would adequately meet 
the case of speculative minds, such as I have referred to. To skim over 
the surface of the things is not sufficient for such persons. We must 
go to the root of the matter; distinctly understand what their theories are; 
disprove them in a brief and pointed manner, and substitute in their place, 
the truth. Some of the most popular of the Hindu sacred writings might 
also be succinctly analyzed, and their defects shewn. 

4. To turn from Heathenism to Romanism., — If it is true, as stated in an 
English Nevv^spaper, copying from ^e Madras Directory, that there are in 
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South India no less than 627,815 adherents of the Komish Church, a 
large proportion of whom are Natives, it is high time that more actire 
measures icere taken, through th^ press, to oppose the efforts of the Papacy. 

. 5. We want a greater variety of tracts and books suited to Inquirers. — 
Many of the heathen have gained some knowledge of Christianity, and 
desire to know more. To give them the whole or any considerable part 
of the Bible, is not, in every case, practicable ; as in some of the Ver- 
naculnrs nothing like a complete copy of the Scriptures is yet to be ob- 
tained ; and even if it were, there are many thingjs in the Bible, as it 
stands, which a heathen would fail to comprehend. We greatly need some 
good Biblical tracts, each tract giving an epitome of Bible truth on one 
particular subject. The series might then be bound together, and form a 
useful little volume to put into the hands of an inquirer. How often 
have I wished for such a digest of Scripture truth; when asked by an 
intelligent Native for a book that would tell him, as he said, ''all about it." 

. A brief compendium, exhibiting in a simple style the cream of Gospel 
doctrine, and the main outlines of Christian duty, is also very desirable 
as a Manual . for instructing those whose hearts have been touched by 
what they have read or heard, and who present themselves as candidates 
for baptism. 

6. We require a literature for youth of both sexes. — A complete seriea 
of well prepared school books, viz.. Heading lessons, Scripture lessons. Gram- 
mars, Geographies, Histories, Epitomes of Science, and of General knowledge, 
with Maps and Diagrams for their illustration, is one of our most pressing 
necessities. Without these it is impossible to conduct Vernacular schools 
i^rith thorough efficiency. With these, the standard of education in such 
schools might be at once raised, and an impression produced upon the 
susceptible minds of the young, which time would never efface. It has 
been said, " Give me the songs of a country, and let who will make its laws." 
With equal, if not greater propriety may it be said. Let me make the school 
books of a country, and I care not who makes either its songs or its laws. 

But besides school books, we want also works to inform the understandings, 
and influence the hearts, of the young, out of school hours. It is a significant 
and pleasing fact that the most urgent applicants for books are generally to 
tie found amongst the youths of India* Now no time should be lost in taking 
advantage of this opening for usefulness, by the preparation of Narrative 
ti-acts. Historical tracts, Biographical tracts. Descriptive tracts, or whatever 
else may be best calculated to interest the youthful mind, and give a right di- 
rection to its opening faculties. Knowledge is power, and especially so whea 
based upon the Word of God, and imbibed in early life. 

7* A higher Educational Apparatus than that required in ordinary schools 
i$ also needed for the training of such Native Agents as it may not be prac^ 
iicable to teach in English. — While it is of importance to give as many of 
our Native Assistants as possible a thorough education through the medi- 
um of the English language, there will be others — ^for example such as 
may be converted in adult age, not having had early advantages, and 
auch as are intended to labour amongst the rural population — whose educ- 
ation must be carried on solely in the Vernaculars. For this purpose, 
sjuitablc Text-books on Theology, the Evidences of Christianity, History 
and Science, are required. For each Missionary engaged in such tuition to 
be obliged to [Hroduce his own Text-books is a needless consumption of 
time and labour. 

» 

8. We want a Theological literature for the Native Churches. — ^These 
would be greatly benefited by comments on the Bible, works of practi-^. 
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dal Theology, books on Experimental Eeligion, a reproduction in the Ver- 
nncidnrs of the substance of leading Christian Biographies, and an extend- 
ed llyranolojry, giving expression to the varieties of religious experience. 
Publications of this nature would afford Native Christians the means of 
rightly improving their closet and Sabbath hours, and their family worship ; 
and would greatly tend to promote their growth in Scriptural know- 
ledge and piety. If we, with all our early reli^^ious advantages, feel the 
importance of such reading as this in nourishing faith and piety, how 
much more must they ? 

9. We tcant a Serial UUrature adapted to all classes of the people. — Few 
of us, perhaps, consider how greatly we are indebted for much of the 
information which we possess, to the periodical press. A similar advantage, 
on a smaller scale, should be given to the Natives of this country, the 
majority of whom are in profound ignorance of the world in which they 
live. In Tamil the want is partly met, but there should be in other 
Vernacular languages a Christian Newspaper for the community generally, 
a Eeligious Magazine for Christians, and a Children's Magazine for the 
young. In no other way can we so well cultivate a reading taste, and 
propagate sound views on passing events, and on men and things generally. 
And the sooner these Vernacular periodicals can be, to some extent, pic^ 
torlally illustrated^ after the manner of some English ones, the better. Pic- 
tures speak to the eye, and would contribute greatly to the popularity 
and usefulness of such publications. But whatever wood-cuts are employ- 
ed should be good ones, and really illustrative of the matter in hand. Other- 
wise they merely disfigure the page. One good illustration is better than 
half a dozen bad ones. 

II. The question now arises, how is such a literature as that 

WE HAVE sketched, TO BE PROVIDED? I WOuld Say, 

1. Let us vigorously sustain the South India Christian School Book 
Society, whose object appears to embrace the supply of Vernacular literature 
generally y as well as books suitable for schools. — Mr. Murdoch, the able and 
indefatigable Secretary of that Society, has evidently a just idea of what 
is needed in the department of Native Christian literature, as a reference 
to his reports will abundantly shew; and he is entitled to our warmest 
thanks for what he has already accomplished. Such a man, engaged in such 
a work, ought to be able to command the help of every one in the country 
capable of affording him assistance. 

2. Publication Committees should be organized, and kept in active operation, 
in cofinection with our Tract and Book Societies. — Such Committees should 
not content themselves, as at present, merely with examining works which 
may be spontaneously submitted to them, but should themselves originate 
new publications, drawing up lists of such as are most needed, and taking 
proper steps to secure their preparation. I believe the London Religious 
Tract Society would aid the printing of such works, when prepared, even 
much more liberally than it now does, if the urgency of the case were point- 
ed out, and measures taken for a suitable appropriation of the increased grants 
that might be made. 

3. Missionaries who manifest a special interest in the production of Ver- 
nacular literature, and who may be othencise qualified for it, should be re- 
lieoed as much as possible from other work, and encouraged to give themselves 
to this.—l do not advocate setting a man apart to book work alone, especially 
if it were on the ground, as I have sometimes heard it stated, that he has 
not a free colloquial acquaintance with the Native language, and is therefore 
better employed with the pea than in preachings because my belief is^ that 
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The first and second questions bear so closely upon each other,- that we may 
consider them together. They assume for granted that books and tracts must 
be provided in the Vernaculars, and that in many cases Missionaries appear 
to be the fittest persons for their preparation. On the other hand, the 
second question evidently implies the great desirableness of relieving the alreadj 
overtaxed Missionary, in some measure, of the duty of writing books. I need 
scarcely add that 1 fully agree with these positions. In a time like ours, and 
among a people like that which has become the constant object of oar 
prayers and exertions , no farther arguments are required to evince not onlj 
the great usefulness, but in fact the actual necessity of the most Taried 
publications, for the purpose of carrying light into many a secluded harbour 
of darkness, scarcely ever reached by the preacher of the Gospel, and of 
preparing a way for our message of peace, as well as of fixing and confirm- 
ing the spoken word in the minds and hearts of our hearers. The experience 
of centuries, and above all the history of the Reformation, providentially 
ushered in by the invention of printing, speak so powerfully as to render 
other arguments needless. So far, no doubt, we agree. We all adroit, that 
a Vernacular Literature is wanted, comprising all possible classes of Christian 
publications. But our opinions probably diverge as soon as, under present 
circumstances, the Missionary is pointed out as the fittest person to supply 
these wants, and to furnish our schools and Christian communities as well 
as the Hindu, in general involved in traditionary error, with a healthy 
Vernacular literature, based on the enlivening and enlightening Word of God. 
Still I maintain that the Missionary is undoubtedly bound to undertake 
the task, unless competent co-adjutors be secured to take the work out of 
his hands, and carry it out in a genuine Missionary spirit. 

The work committed to our hands necessarily embraces also the language 
of the people to whom we are sent. Our Mission is to preach and to 
teach. We are charged to proclaim the mystery of the Gospel in a heathen 
language. But when employing this language for our purposes, when diving 
into the Hindu mind and venturing into the labyrinth of Hindu errors, 
so forcibly impressed upon this language during a servitude of thousands 
of years, we feel that it has become a most inadequate vehicle for the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. We feel that the language must undergo a 
change as well as our hearers; that both must become evangelist, if we 
desire our message of peace to evade the danger of becoming Hinduized 
and leaving an impression upon our hearers very different to what we 
expect. The latter in faet was the practice of the Soman padres in our 
parts. They accommodated both themselves and their doctrine to the Hindu 
mind, and the result of their exertions necessarily was a modified darkness* 
Our course must be diametrically opposed to theirs, in order to rescue 
the Hindu from darkness. The Gospel of Christ, which we preach for that 
purpose, has nothing in common with their notions. It is from above, they 
are from beneath ; it is not of this world, they are of this world ; it is light, 
they al% darkness. This we must keep in mind. It is not sufiicient, there- 
fore, that we learn to express ourselves intelligibly in the Vernacular. While 
we accommodate ourselves to the Hindu and his way of thinking and reasoning^ 
we are at the same time bound to accommodate his language, with all its idio- 
matic peculiarities, to the Gospel. New words become necessary and must be 
introduced ; the meaning of other expressions is modified, and the language is 
eventually changed and evangelized. Misunderstandings of course will occur. 
These cannot be prevented. Yet the change impresses upon the mind of oui; 
hearers the truth, that we do not desire to enter into a compromise witK 
their old notions ; and as soon as their minds have been changed by the 
Spirit of God and His Word, they can no longer misundcistand us. 
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For the accomplishment of such an accommodation of the Vernacular to 
the Gospel we look in the first place to the translation of the Scriptures. 
The Septuagiut undoubtedly was a most important means to prepare the 
Greek language for the Gospel. The translations of the Beformation had an 
incalculable influence on our European languages. Erroneous ideas were 
rectified. The meanings of words, nay, in some measure, the very con- 
struction of sentences was changed, and we received a Gospel language. 
The same is our task in regard to the heathen languages in which we are 
preaching the Gospel. But if our translations of the Bible are to become 
accessible to the people, and the new Gospel-language is to become intelli- 
gible, a new literature is required at the same time. It is our task to 
introduce the Gospel-language, the language of the Bible into our schools 
and families. Heathens, as well as Christians, must learn it. For this pur- 
pose tracts and books employing this new language are necessary ; and the 
Missionaries being best acquainted with it, are the fittest persons to prepare 
them. 

There is another consideration, moreover, which urges upon Missionaries 
the same duty of preparing books for the people among whom they labour. 
They have not only to introduce something specifically new; but heathenism, 
with all its errors and baneful cflects, must at the same time be taken up by 
them to be exposed to the light and judged by it. They must be re- 
proved by being made manifest by the light, in words and writings. We 
know, for instance, that the old heathen literature is a powerful wea2>ou 
in the hand of our enemies, which we should do wrong to ignore. An 
attempt to do away with all these works would be vain indeed, nor could 
such a crusade ever be advocated by us, as it would be much more in 
accordance with the spirit of Mohammedanism, by which the destruction of 
the Alexandrian library was dictated, than with the task committed to our 
hands by our Lord. These works, moreover, when properly used, might still 
prove of service to the cause of the Gospel. If edited in an attractive 
form, and accompanied with well-digested introductions, and notes subjecting 
the contents to a critical investigation in the light of the Word of God, 
having moreover all obscene passages carefully expunged, and being sold at 
moderate prices, they might serve to supplant the old pernicious editions 
in some measure, and subject to the influence of the Gospel such as are 
wont to entrench themselves behind their Shastras, or at least counteract 
the effects of their teachings among their disciples. In a similar manner 
all other errors and delusions of Hinduism ought to be dragged to the 
light. This is work, from which we cannot keep aloof. If we desire to 
do our work thoroughly, we have to strain all our nerves, in order to 
remove out of the way of the Gospel all such obstructions of former ages. 

It is clear, therefore, that we must chiefly, and in the first place, look 
to Missionaries for all such publications as are necessary to draw heathen- 
ism to the light, and spread Christianity among the various classes and 
tongues of India. Still we should commit a great mistake, if we were to 
assume that all Missionaries — or, most Missionaries ex-oflicio — are called by 
their divine Master to write books. In the same proportion as our 
duties and avocations are manifold, the Lord sends variously gifted servants 
into his vineyard. And if accordingly every one attends to that kind of 
work for which he has been manifestly prepared by his Master, and ap- 
pointed by His providential dispensation, a most beneficial division of labor, 
befitting the different members of one body, will be the happy result. Thus 
in reply to our first question " How may books and tracts be best provided ?** 
we would suggest that, in connection with our presses, one or two Missionaries, 
peculiarly gifted for this kind of work, be set apart so as to devote their 

L 1 
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time and streDgth cLiefly, or at least in a great measure, to the preparation of 
such books and tracts as have become necessary for the prosecution of 
our work. As long as this task is left to every one that feels at times 
an inclination to put his hand to it, when not prevented by other avocations, 
it is to be feared either that our wants will never be adequately supplied, or 
that other duties will be greatly neglected. Other Missionaries should not 
be excladed, however, from this work, if they feel that they are called to it. 
But still it appears to be advisable, that they should engage in it only with 
the concurrence of those especially set apart for it, so as to secure in this 
department the necessary harmony and co-operation. If moreover all the 
brethren engaged in preparing works in the same language, though belongini^ 
to different Societies, would devise among themselves a plan of dividing the 
labor devolving upon them, not only much time and strength might be saved, 
but also much greater results would be attained. In all such concerns the 
maxim of " divide et impera," if carried out in the spirit of brotherly love, 
appears to be the principle upon which success depends. 

It would not be right, however, to look exclusively to Missionaries for 
the supply of our literary wants. It is but proper to mention next to them, 
as most welcome fellow workers in this department, their partners in life, who 
share with them their Missionary cares and duties. Instances are not wanting 
of Missionary wives who have become successful authors, and been the means 
of furnishing, especially their own much neglected sex among the Hindus, 
with suitable books. It is much to be desired, that many more may fed 
encouraged to follow such examples> aud ply their pen for the enlighten- 
ment of the poor Hindu females. 

There is one class especially, however, from which we should endeavour to 
derive more and more assistance in our literary engagements. I mean such 
of our converts as have received a superior education in their own, as well 
as in foreign languageis. In most cases the Missionary remains a foreigner, 
notwithstanding a constant intercourse with Natives, and the influence he may 
acquire in time in his adopted language, is somewhat impaired by this de- 
fect. A foreigner could never have accomplished for Germany, what the 
German Luther did for his nation by his translation of the Bible, and his 
various works composed in his mother tongue. Again, English master-minds 
were necessary to produce a national work like the English Bible, and furnish 
the English nation with a Protestant literature. We should act wisely, there- 
fore, if we were to set apart and train for our literary department such 
of our converts, as have been truly converted, and through the Spirit oi 
God become wells of living water, especially if they have enjoyed opportu- 
nities of mastering their own, as well as foreign languages, and, if possible, 
also the original tongues of the Bible. Such men may prove in time the 
most efPective Agents in evangelizing their own language. 

With regard to well educated though unconverted Native Assistants, it is 
generally admitted, that however valuable and necessary their help proves 
when properly directed, they must be kept under the most stringent control. 
And this is not to be wondered at, as they are moved in their work 
by another spirit than that which alone warrants thorough faithfulness. A 
Christian work, prepared by a Native, who, constrained by the love of Christ, 
entirely sympathises with its contents, cannot fail to differ most favorably 
from the production of a man, who takes no interest in it beyond the 
pecuniary reward offered to him. 

So far Missionaries and converted Native Assistants have been considered 
as the most effective Agents in calling a Christian Vernacular literature into 
existence. As we take it for granted, that such men only should be selected 
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for this work, as are thoroughly acquainted with the language and mind of 
the people for whom they write, and firmly stand in the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit, resolved to serve the Lord and His cause in the department as- 
signed to them, any farther hints as to the manner in which their work ought 
to be executed, appear to be superfluous. 

Our literary wants however are so numerous, that the Missionaries set apart 
for this work cannot but be grateful if they are relieved from preparing many a 
necessary work by individuals or Societies formed for such purposes, especially 
if they are directed in their operations by that Missionary spirit, which must 
prevail in the preparation of a Christian Vernacular literature, such as we have 
in view. Thus the assistance afforded by men like Mr. Muir, or Societies 
like the South India Christian School Book Society,, have special claims to our 
sincerest gratitude, and deserve our most earnest co-operation. But also such 
co-adjutors as have not so much evangelization, as civilization, or the interests of 
science in view, may prove of great service, and we cannot but wish that their 
number may be considerably increased. Thus, if the attention of philologists 
in India, Europe, and America, could be directed to our Vernacular languages, 
if they could be induced to study the old literature composed in them, and 
ascertain the derivation, original meaning and successive applications of words 
with greater deliberation than Missionaries, in most cases, can afford to bestow 
on the subject, if they could help us in recovering that freer and simpler 
mode of composition, which, though in some measure still retained in verba! 
intercourse, has in most cases given way in writing to the present cramped 
and much alloyed court-language, incalculable gain would be derived from their 
labors. They have it in their power to furnish us with well digested 
material for dictionaries and grammars, richer by far, and more carefully 
sifted and arranged, than Missionaries could collect under the pressure of 
daily work. 

In replying more particularly to our second question, it may be advantageous 
to specify the different classes of publications, to which Missionaries should 
especially direct their attention. 

I. We begin with the re-editimj of heathen works. — We have already ob- 
served, that Missionaries might do a service to our cause, if they would 
engage in editing such works, omitting all improper passages, and writing 
for them introductions and notes, in which the prevailing errors of the 
text were confuted and contrasted with the Word of God. Such editions 
might prove a salubrious antidote against the poison, which is spreading 
by an indiscriminate study of heathen literature. On the otiicr hand, it 
seems to be doubtful, whether it lies within the sphere of a Missionary to 
spend his time and strength in editing such works, merely for the purpose 
of acquiring literary lore. 

II. School Books. — Since a Society with competent and efficient Agents has 
been formed for the preparation of this class of books. Missionaries in a 
great measure are relieved from the task of composing them, except in cases 
where local circumstances render peculiar works necessary. Besides the Bible, 
a series of Headers, Manuals of Grdmraar and Composition, of Arithmetic 
and Geometry, Elementary works on Geography, History, and Natural Sciences, 
with particular respect to India, Great Britain, and Biblical Countries, School- 
globes and School-maps, together with an Atlas to be placed in the hands of 
the pupils, comprehend nearly all our wants under this head. With refer- 
ence to the plan of these works, I venture to make a few suggestions. 

1. As the main object of our Mission Schools, is to render our pupils 
thoroughly familiar with the Word of God and the Bible-language, our 
School-books ought to teach that language, and form an introduction to tlie 
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Holy Scriptures. Thus our primer should contain Scripture names as ireB 
as other names, and our School-Readers represent the language of the Bi- 
ble, as well as that of secular works. Our Manuals of grammar and com- 
position should take particular notice of the formation of Scripture sen- 
tences, and of new terms introduced by the translation of the Scripture 
as well as of words used, iu consequence, with a somewhat modified significa- 
tion. Even our Arithmetic-books might render a service, if in connection 
with others. Biblical weights and measures were employed, and now and then 
chronological questions, taken from the Bible, introduced. Above all, the works 
on Geography, History, and the Natural Sciences should contain all the neces- 
sary information within their compass, to render the Word of God, iu its 
Historical and Geographical allusious, intelligible* 

2. With regard to the selection of the material for. our School-books, 
great simplicity, and at the same time solidity, and perfect truth ought to 
be the leading principles, while trilling and childish subjects shoudd be 
omitted. There remains enough to interest a child without having recourse 
to trifles. Lessons which tax the child's capacities and oblige the pupil 
to work in good earnest, are preferable to lessons which pretend to teach 
every thing in a playful manner, without developing the child's faculties. 

3« From long experience I cannot but disapprove of the method which 
takes the pupil for its starting point, and directs him to reason on ^every 
subject he comes in contact with, before he has collected the necessary 
material so as to form a sound judgment. This method, though plausible 
enough at first sight, should as much as possible Iks avoided, as it has an 
evil effect on the moral development of the pupil, who learns by it more 
and more to consider himself as the centre of his peculiar world. I am well 
aware that this method is an offspring of the system of Pestalozzi, a man 
for whom I shall always entertain the greatest regard. I thank God that it 
was my good fortune to have one of his intimate friends for my training 
master, and that I was permitted to spend nearly three years in his Normal 
school, respecting which Pestalozzi confessed in 1824, with tears in his eyes, 
that he had at last seen realized what he had failed to accomplish by his 
own efforts* With many of the best teachers in Switzerland and Gennany, 
I believe, that Pestalozzi has led to an extreme which we should seek to 
avoid. Simple books, offering to the pupil a rich and well arranged material 
altogether new to him, and containing all necessary directions how to employ 
it with advantage, have proved the best manuals in schools* 

4. Our Vernacular school-books should not be mere translations of English 
works, but as much as possible the results of practical teaching in Vernacular 
schools ; their wants differing in many cases considerably from those of English 
schools. 

5. Our school-books should always keep in view the end of schoc^ -educa- 
tion, i. e. the ability of continuing studies without the assistance of a teacher. 
This object might be attained by adding a number of questions or exercis- 
es to each lesson, which the pupils should work out without any assist- 
ance whatever, after the lesson to which they refer has been sufficiently 
explained and mastered. By such exercises they learn to study for themsdves, 
and are prevented from helping themselves by simply committing their lessons 
to memory. With such books, moreover, real progress will be made by the 
pupils even under a bad teacher. 

6. It is a common complaint that in our English schools a system of cram- 
ming prevails, and that the knowledge of our pupils is confined to the 
very words in which it has been imparted to them. But it is as generally 
lost sight of, that our pupils in such schools are obliged to use a new 
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language, in which they are almost unable to express their thoughts, and at 
the same time have to acquire the knowledge of new things, which they 
have never heard spoken of in their own language, and for which they have 
no adequate expressions, except those in which their description had been 
conveyed to them. This would however be obviated, by preparing for 
such schools a scries of school-books in the Vernacular, which the pupils 
should be required to study before they make use of English works on 
the same subjects. And as to the study of the English language, why should 
our pupils not enjoy the same assistance, we derive from elementary works 
composed in our own language when studying foreign languages? Why 
should not also, for our English pupils in India, elementary works for the 
study of English be composed in the Vernaculars P 

7. Globes and maps are another urgent want of our schools. Some ex- 
ertion should be made to supply our schools with cheap globes, large enough 
to represent distinctly the different countries and their principal features, 
without names, however, so as to secure cheapness. In providing the neces« 
sary maps some measures should be adopted to avoid the false impression, 
we generally receive from them with reference to the relative magnitude of 
dilTcrcnt countries. This might be accomplished by drawing the hemispheres 
on so large a scale as to suffice for all less important countries, and prepar- 
ing maps of those of greater consequence, such as Western Europe, tho 
Bibliral Countries, and South-eastern Asia, on one common scale, so much 
enlarged as to answer all school purposes. Another advantage might be 
secured for the lessons in Geography, by printing the large school-maps 
altogether without names, and preparing for the use of the pupils a small 
school-atlas correspouding to the large maps, and containing all the names 
requisite. 

III. A third class of Vernacular publications should comprehend all kinds 
of works for general information, — such as true narratives of a Christian 
character ; descriptions of journeys and voyages in all parts of the world, 
illustrated with maps and sketches of interesting objects ; biographies of dis- 
tinguished men and women of all times ; short and popular treatises, richly 
illustrated with drawings on various subjects of science and art, trade and 
manufacture, prepared with a comprehensive knowledge of the Hindu mind 
and Hindu errors, and rendered attractive by avoiding a dry systematic 
treatment ; also Christian almanacs, and periodicals of various kinds contain- 
ing narratives and information on various subjects, together with many illus- 
trations, like the Leisure Hour, or discussing the events of the day, and 
the progress of science and arts in the light of the Word of God. These 
works should be prepared so as to meet the wants of all the reading classes 
among the Hindus, young and old, males and females. And if composed 
in the right spirit, they could not fail of proving powerful instruments in un- 
dermining heathenism. I cannot see therefore why Missionaries, competent 
for this task, should not devote part of their time to it as long as other 
persons are not forthcoming, willing and able to prosecute the work, with 
the same experience, and on the same Christian principles. 

IV. Christian books and tracts for all such as do not believe in the 
Gospel of Christ. This is no doubt the most legitimate field of a 
Missionary's literary tabors, and duly calb for a large share of his attention. 
It is however so comprehensive, that not only the support of Tract Societies, 
but also the co-operation of pious friends, taking a vivid interest in the 
conversion of the people, is most urgently required, if the task before us is 
ever to be accomplished. All the prevailing errors of the Heading classes 
among Roman Catholics and Mohammedans, Brahmins, Jains, Lingaites, and 
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other Hindu secU most be brought to the light, and refated by the Woid of 
God. All the leading truths of the Gospel must be exposed before ihcm and 
oontrasted with their errors. InWtatioos to come to Jesus, appeals to be 
reconciled to God in Christ and converted to the Bishop and Shepberd of 
their souls, addressed to okl and voung, men and women, must be prepazed. 
For these purposes we require ori:^nal compositions, prepared bj mea who 
are perfectly familiar with the Hindu mind, and the Vemaculv in whiek 
the work is to be written. Also translations of approved works of Eogliah 
and German divines, or of suitable extracts forcibly appealing to the heart 
of the unconverted, may prove very usefuL There is one class of publi- 
cations however, under this head, widch especially claims our attentioii. 
When ascertaining the commencement of most conversions, we eannot help 
being struck with the observation, that they rarely are the immediate re- 
sults of long and comprehensire arguments, or of systematic expositicMia of 
Scripture doctrines, or of the evidences of Christianity, though perhaps set 
forth with great force and eloquence. All these means may have proved of 
great service in mdually disentangling and preparing the mind of the nn- 
converted. Still thev appealed to reason chiefly, and thus provoked opposi- 
tion. Most conversions, I believe, can be traced back to some stray Word 
of God, which like a grain of seed fell into the hearer's heart and ae« 
complished the Master's pleasure. Such quickening Words of God thereto^ 
printed on stray leaves, accompanied with a short appeal to the heart* 
applying the words to the reader as a divine message specially addressed to 
him, might no doabt prove very useful in many cases. They would be of 
service, moreover, in fixing the main object of our verbal addresses on the mind 
of our hearers, and could easily be distributed gratis, without interfering with 
the sale of books and tracts. They might also prove the means of attracting 
the attention of the readers to others of our publications. Such hand-biUs 
moreover, especially when neatly printed and illustrated, would rarely be 
destroyed ; and being so small, would be read at once by the reoeiverB) 
and even if thrown away by them, might prove a blessing to others who 
should chance to pick them up. 

V. Our converts also have peculiar literary wants, which it is our duty 
to supply. Wc have to furnish them with short sermons in the Vernacu- 
lar, either translations, or original compositions, with practical expositions 
of Bible passages and short prayers for daily use in their houses, with 
collections of hymns and appropriate tunes, and any other publication which 
may help them to let the Word of Christ dwell in them richly in all 
wisdom, and to teach and admonish one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs. Christian biographies, and narratives selected from the 
history of the Church and Missions all over the world, would form an- 
other most valuable addition to their stock of books. Our Catechists and 
better educated converts, who have a desire to study the Word of God 
with the aid of works written in their own language, require Commen- 
taries, Biblical Antiquities, Introductions to the Holy Scriptures, and similar 
publications, in the Vernacular ; and we cannot withdraw ourselves firom 
supplying all these wants as soon as possible. 

VI. The literary wants of Missionaries, and especially those of begin- 
ners, still studying the language, claim finally a short notice. Grammarsv 
Dictionaries, and Elementary books such as those prepared by the Rev. G. 
U. Pope for the use of those studying Tamil, are urgently required for 
newly arrived Missionaries, and where they do not already exist, they ought 
to be prepared without delay, as they would help our young brethren to 
overcome the first difiiculties of their Missionary life in much shorter time 
than otherwitse, and enable them much sooner to take a share in our 
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labors. A reading-book, moreover, with such extracts from Native literature, 
as every Missionary should be acquainted with, accompanied with ample 
notes for his guidance, might prove of great use to them, and the time 
bestowed upon such a work by an experienced Missionary would be amply 
tx)mpensated by the real gain accruing from it to his younger fellow-labor- 
ers. Lastly, we cannot pass altogether unnoticed the urgent want of an 
English Magazine for Missionaries, embodying the experience and progress 
made by our brethren in various Missions and in different departments. 
Such a publication might prove of most important service also to the pro- 
secution of our literary undertakings in the Vernaculars. 

The third and fourth questions remain to be considered. A few remarks 
however will suffice concerning the gratuitious distribution of our books 
and tracts, and the means by which an extensive circulation may be secur- 
ed. The sale-system, so generally advocated in our days, offers no doubt 
great advantages, but still is attended by some considerable difficulties* 
While it is but right that books or tracts of any value be sold, if not 
at full price, yet at such a rate as to secure them against destruction, 
and protect ourselves against the much spread notion that a gratuitous 
distribution of our religious books is a meritorious work in the sight of 
our Lord, we cannot altogether disregard the just desire of a Missionary 
to place in the hands of his hearers a tangible token of his good will, 
in order to remind them of the words addressed to them. By the intro- 
duction of hand-bills this desire might be easily met. If in most cases at 
least, we would limit ourselves to a gratuitous distribution of these only, 
and especially make a liberal use of them after having addressed the 
people, we could leave them with the conviction that our seed has 
been sown freely, and that we have left in their hands a short r^umd 
of our words in a form likely to be read and preserved. Such hand-bills 
moreover might be of service in promoting an increased sale of our 
larger publications, by referring the readers to the titles of such 
among them as give more ample information on the subjects spoken of in 
the hand-bills, mentioning at the same time their prices and the place 
where they can be procured. With the exception of these hand-bills none 
of our publications should be given gratis, unless a real anxiety to procure 
and read them be opposed by great poverty. In such cases some small 
service might be asked in compensation, or the book be lent for perusal 
at first, and given as a present only after the receiver has given evidence 
of having read it. In schools presents of books should never be given 
otherwise than in the form of prizes, and the pupib should be permitted 
to take home with them such books only as they have received in this 
manner, or paid for. All other books, used during the lessons, should be 
kept in the schools as its property. 

Among the means of securing a more extensive circulation for our publica- 
tions, schools occupy no doubt the first rank; and by establishing them in 
new localities and gradually increasing their number, the sphere of our literary 
operations must become considerably enlarged. Schools necessarily excite a 
desire after books, to meet which, honest shopkeepers in their vicinity might be 
selected for the purpose of entrusting them with the sale of our books, allow- 
ing them a proportionate profit. In connection with larger educational establish- 
ments the erection of permanent book-shops becomes necessary, which, if pro- 
perly managed, . should gradually relieve the teachers of the duty of provid- 
ing their pupils with their class-books. Colporteurs also, or rather hawkers, 
heathens as well as Christians, sent with our books in different directions, 
entrusted with the duty of offering them from village to village and from 
house to house, and of setting up temporary shops at places where large 
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multitudes are expected to meet for the purpose of a festival or fair, can- 
not fiiil of exciting aa increased demand for our publications, especially if 
the taste of the people hits been sufficiently taken into account in the 
selection and preparation of the wares exhibited to them for sale. Mission- 
aries might, moreover, allow such Colporteurs or hawkers to accompany them 
on their tours, so as to be entirely relieved from the duty of selling books. 
While they preach the Gospel and distribute their hand-bills, they have then 
an opportunity of directing more importunate petitioners to their companions, 
by whom the books are offered in the vicinity for sale. 

But we conclude. The Lord asks at our hands that, constrained by the 
love of Christ, we faithfully and diligently sow our seed in the morning, 
and not withhold our hand in the evening, and then like the husband- 
man patiently wait for the early and latter rain, and for the precious fruil. 
Such "patience** also " worketh experience, and experience hope; and kap€ 
makelh not athamed,'* 



After discussion, the following resolutions were adopted on the sub- 
ject of the above papers. 

RESOLUTIONS ON VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 

1. That the Conference deeply feel the importance of the 
most vigorous efforts being made to furnish a supply of 
wholesome intellectual and spiritual food for the Native minds 
already more or less prepared by education to receive it, 
and to anticipate the greater want which must soon be felt 
in connexion with the progress of Vernacular education 
throughout Southern India. 

2. That it is essential to the acceptablencss and useful- 
ness of Vernacular books and tracts for the masses that 
they be original compositions, or, at least, carefully executed 
and free translations by men well acquainted with Oriental 
modes of thought and reasoning, imagery and illustrations, 
and whose knov^ledge of the language is not that of the 
mere student, but that of the practical man in daily familiar 
intercourse with all the different classes of the people, and 
that they be written in a pointed, lively and interesting style. 

3. That, especially for the use of Native Christians and 
Native Pastors and Teachers, well adapted translations of 
good English or German books and tracts on Theology and 
Christian experience, together with a few well-selected and 
judiciously abridged biographies of very remarkable Chris- 
tians, would be of the greatest value. 

4. That immediate and strenuous efforts should be made 
by the various Book and Tract Societies in South India and 
North Ceylon to secure the reprint of some old Vernacular 
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Christian books of great value, which have been out of 
print, for some time past, though still in great demand, 

5. That controversial works adapted to the more philoso- 
phical thinkers among the Natives, and skilfully turning their 
own weapons against them, are much needed, as well as 
fuller statements and more complete expositions of the whole 
system of Divine truth for inquirers and Native Christians. 

6. That a Vernacular Literature for Females who have receiv- 
ed an elementary education is greatly to be desired, and would, 
it is thought, be best provided by Missionaries' wives, or other 
Christian females, specially qualified for this deeply interest- 
ing and important work ; and also, that a greater variety of 
books suitable for children and youths, both for School-lessons 
and for general reading,, should be prepared by those who 
possess the peculiar talent necessary to success in this de- 
partment. 

7. That small tracts containing brief statements of truth, 
or refutations of error, and inviting to the perusal of larger 
books and the Holy Scriptures, as also Hand-bills illustrated 
with suitable pictures, should be prepared and circulated 
gratuitously in large numbers. 

8. Tliat Christian Almanacs containing such statements 
of truth as would be likely to arrest the attention, and 
lead to the desire for further information on religious sub- 
jects, should be published in all the Vernaculars at the 
proper time every year; also that Periodical works and poetical 
compositions, if of the right kind, would be likely to prove 
extensively useful. 

9. That a Hindustani literature adapted to Southern India 
is most urgently needed, and requires to be commenced al- 
most from the beginning, while the present state of mind of 
the Mohammedans in reference to their British conquerors, 
seems, especially, to call upon Christians to seek, in imi- 
tation of the loving spirit of their Master towards His ene- 
mies, their enlightenment and salvation. 

10. That it is very desirable for the Secretaries of School 
Book and. Tract Societies, and Conductors of Mission Presses, to 
keep up a constant communication with each other, that 
each may know what is being done by the others ; — and 
Missionaries engaged in the preparation of new works, or 
designing to prepare them, should make it publicly known 
in this way. 

H 1 
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11. That in view of the great importaoce of this dqpait. 
ment of Missionary labour, it is higUy desirable, thatk tboM 
who are specially qualified for it should be allowed to devote 
a large portion of their time to it, and should be set free 
to a large extent from other duties. If such brethren were 
generally chosen as Secretaries of the principal Tract ft&d 
School Book Societies, and were to give their entire ener- 
gies to the working of those Societies and the preparation 
of the needed pubKeatioas, a powerful impetus virould soon 
be given to this great object. 

12. That advantage should be taken of any memorial that 
may be presented to Government, to urge the suppression 
of all publications of a grossly immoral or Ucentious cbarac- 
ter. 

13. That the Conference sincerely rejoice in the opera- 
tions of the South Indian Christian School Book Society, 
and especially in the earnest and judicious efforts of its cle- 
voted Secretaiy, and believe they have already been of great 
value, while they confidently anticipate a greatly enlarged 
success in the future. They would recommend all Mission- 
aries to co-(^rate with Mr. Murdoch and aid him in his 
valuable labours as much as possible; and that Messrs. Sar- 
gent and Hall be appointed a Committee to draw up a 
communication to the Missionary Board of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland by which Mr. Murdoch u wp- 
ported. 



Friday, April SO. 
The Bev. G. U. Popb, in the Chair. 
The following fiesolatioD was moved and seconded. 

That since Conferences of the most eminent Phflologists 
and friends of Missions in Europe have pressed upon all 
Missionaries the desirableness of introducing the Roman cha- 
racters wherever possible, and two of their number, yiz.. Dr. 
Lepsius, and Professor Max Miiller have especially embodied 
their views in learned essays addressed to the Missionary 
Societies and their Agents, this Conference shall, through ita 
Secretaries, communicate with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, suggesting that the Madras Gbvemment should be mov- 
ed to consider whether representatives of the VemaculaiB 
might not be consulted as to the possibility of carrying in- 
to effect the measure advocated. 



Moved and seoonded, as an Amendment te the above. 

That this subject be referred to the next Conference for. 

consideraticm. 

Ourried by a ma|orify. 

After the reading of three more of the historical papers by the 
Bev. O. KiBS of Ouledagudda, the Rev. G. Morrikb of the Neilgherry^ 
Mission, and the fiev. J. Sbwell of Bangalore, the following paper 
on Caste was read by the Bev. £.. J. Uaedby of Mysore. 

HINDU CASTE. 

" God hath nude of one Ueod. aU nations of men for to dwell on all the face of 
the earth, and hath determined the times btfore ajypointed, and the bounds of their 
habitation." AeU iriL 26. 

" God is no respecter of persons : bnt in every nation he thai fBuefli Him, snd workeUi 
rigfatoousness, is aceepted o( Him." Aets x. S4, Sft* 



Brahmmism, m a&> ili ont-gouigs^ is a q^stem of ftlsehood and deceit; 
and in discuasin^ iAs6 subject of Hindu caste, tkeie is danger of attaduag to 
tt an importance which it by no means deserves. The subject of caste has 
been largely handled i» all its bearings upon, those who are its slaves, by 
Missionaries and others, in several of the Presidency publications; and au 
that can be said upon the subiject, has already been w^ said: 

I regaxd Hindu! oasts as an utter absurdity^ contnoy to both reason and 
vevelation, and iheiefoie not for a iJloment 1o be tolerated by Protestant 
Christians. It were an atiauiabie thing, periuqps, to write a long, and even 
phBosophicfii Essay on Caste, in regard to its soeiai and reUgieus aspects; 
but of what advantage woidd that oe to noMAioal sten who eall **^ spade 
a spade," and who are determined to look nindmsm hi the ha^ and reduce 
k to its proper proportions. And I conceive it to he no interest of ours 
to follow this thing, auie^ through all its ramificatioiie and tortuous wind- 
ings, or we shall ^ckly be drawn into a whirlpool of absurdities. Catie 
h so camelum-likei that it can change its coloiubs ia& ai|»ects to suite every 
circumstance, and evade every difficulty in Society. 

There is bo Hind& oaste unoonnected with Brahma, the first person of the 
Triad. Erom him, one and undirided, four castes aie said* to have sprung. 
Brahmins, from one of his five feoes, but wUch I know not, though I should 
tiiink from the one cut of by Shiva as a curse for telling lies; Kshetrias from 
his shoulders! Vaii^uis from his thighs; and Sudras from Ids feet. But, 
Brahma is a creation of Brahm, and cannot thesefbve himself create. What 
absurdity so great as tiiat which supposes, that from one and the same 
individuaid, may enanate four races d men, distinflt in habits,. i» Mood, in 
birth-purity, and in their rations to himself. If easte be admitted in its 
fisurfcdd state, then I am prepared to jHoduoe by name more than 700 
distinct castes of men, who hold no social intercoarse uriiatever; who 
never eat together, and who never many outside their own particular 
easte. This being so, I asseit, iliai Pariahs and C^ueklers, or the right- 
htfid and leflrhand eastes^ being men, are intimately connected with, and 
related to, ^ four original castes. If these be the offspring of adul- 
tery, still, the child muat be of the same caste as his £ither, and into these 
four adutterous classes they must be resolved. The same may be said of 
the 17 past^ of GoklsmithSj who are not induded ia any of the four on- 
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ginal castes. Should the Brahmin object to his children, the Phriahs and 
(.'bucklers, as c(|iials with himself, so neither will the Goldsmith admit the 
Brahmin as hid equal in puritv of caste. In this case, neither wiU I admit 
that eitiier his viife or children are Bndimins; for his wife and fenuile dul- 
dR'H are at the licst but Stidras, from bejpnning to end, and the Ganges 
can never wa.sh them into i^rahmins. All hLs boys also are Sudma, aiiwt |ie 
makes them Bralmiins only by the investiture of the sacred thread. 

But, a!i the Brahmin has proclaimed himself the head of the creation, f n4 
has even dared to call himself a god, to whom worship may be offeied, I 
shall content myself with a few practicsil remarks as to the best methods to 
be adopted towanb reducing these inflat^xl gods to their proper dimensioiB^ 
as men and brothers of the human ibcc. ^Vnd, as the question in the pro- 
gramme is, " what efforts should be put forth to eradicate caste from the 
Native mind?" our observations will have principal leferenoe to the Brah- 
mins, as with them is the origin of caste, and amongst them will iia 
last throes be witnessed. It wiJl struggle long and hard, and it will le- 
quire efforts well directed from every given point, before it will aoocumh. 
As caste and panthebm are two forts, jM^rhaps, more impregnable than Sebaa- 
tn^x)!, as we heard the other day, so the Church and Slair most unite 
in the conflict; and before their concentrated efforts this mighty Babvlon 
will be cast as a miUatone into the depths of the sea; and, sinkings, it itl^H 
be found no more at all for ever. 

Let then the frU blow agoMd caite be siruck ai He 3tam hmdi ^ tie 

All Enam-land* belonging to individuals, which can be proved to be sncfc, 
should cease ami detennine with their present occupant. In every case 
where a legal tenure cannot be proved, let all such lands at once revert to 
Crovemment. AVherever encroachments upon Government lands can be anb* 
stantiated, let all such stolen property, tc^ether with the EMmm4aHd he heayiljr 
taxed. But, all Etiam4atUt9 belcHiging to temples^ if held by a legal tenure^ 
should remain untouched. 

But, so long as Enam-landM are held by individuals, which lands are gene- 
rally the richest in the country, caste will remain intact. The holders of 
these lands are only unprincipled Brahmins, who will compass sea and land, 
not only to retain, but add to their ill-gotten gains. How is it that so manj 
Brahmins, who have no situations for years together, still retain their pridb 
and respectabflity ? Simply, because they possess a piece of Enam-'land whidi 
has been left to them by their unprincipled forefathers. I say unprincipled* 
for every I^^ah in the country has been, and is still, a slave to the Brah- 
mins. They have been cajoled, or compelled into giving Enani4aiidt to these 
lords of the creation. As an illustration oi the slavery oi the Bi^jahs to 
the Brahmins, I will only add that, at this time, there are hnndred of pen- 
sioners who have been so since they were infants; and these pensions place 
them beyond want or care. Let the EHam-lands once be lost to the Brah- 
min, and the axe will, at the same time, be laid to the root of his pride; 
and his great swelling words of vanity will be lost upon the down-trodden 
Pariah, who, raised by education, will stand as erect as himself. 

Let the second blow dealt upon Caste He Us niter disavowal by CrovemmeHt. 

Let every man, be he Brahmin, Kshatrya, Yaisha, Sudra, Pariah, or 
Chuckler, stand or fall by his individual iperit. Up to the present time, all 
caste distinctions have been scrupidously observed by the Government. So 
long as this sliall exist, and holidays are given upon Hindu and Mussal- 
man festival days^ an ahn<^t insuperable obstacle will be thrown in the 
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way of the downfall of tatte by Missionary efforts. There Exists no reason 
whatever why caste should be fostered by the reigning power. 

Every Brahmin is professedly of the vaidika, or priestly order, and has 
no authority from his books either to wear a turban, or to enter into Gov- 
ernment employ under Europeans. Tens of thousands have broken caste in 
both these particulars, and their only excuse is, that necessity to maintain 
their families has compelled them to the step. If then, the maintenance of 
themselves and families has compelled them in these two particulars to break 
their caste, it is evident that caste is not that mysterious thing which the 
Brahmins woidd have us believe. It used to be deiilement to touch a Euro- 
pean, or a Pariah; but now thousands of Brahmins shake hands with the 
former, and jostle the latter. 

It is contrary to the laws of caste for a Brahmin to eat flesh and drink toddy. 
But where will you find a Siidra who believes that they do not do either 
of these things ? It is a notorious fact, that the Brahmins of Coonghul eat flesh 
and drink spirits. This is not denied by the Brahmins of Mysore; and yet 
these very flesh-eaters and toddy-drinkers, attend the weddings in Mysore, 
eat and drink with the faithfid, and are not excommunicated by them. 
There is a Society in- Bangalore, at the meetings of which all the young men 
appear disguised, and practice every abomination, irreapective of caste. At 
Gubbi, I know rather mtimately a Native doctor, a Brahmin and pundit, 
who in former years used to urge one to sell him brandy as a medicine; 
and I heard the other day when in Gubbi, that he is a great drunkard. 
But his drunkenness has not turned him out of Caste, 

Brahmins, according to the laws of t£eir caste, may not eat flesh, and 
yet they every day eat asqfoetada. They are compelled to admit that the 
flesh of a buffalo forms a large ingredient in its composition; that it is 
conveyed from one part of the country to another to the shop of the mer- 
chant by pariah horsekeepers. And yet they eat it as a digestive article of 
food : they enjoy it, and its taste is delicious. They care not for either the 
buffalo's flesh, or the pariah's touch ; the delicious morsel they will have. Their 
caste is effectually destroyed by its touch ; but, cameHon-Uhe, they can change 
their coloius to suit their circumstances. 

The Brahmin who is so horrified at Europeans killing a sheep and eating 
its flesh, does not hesitate to kiU, or to have killed for him, a deer, when 
he is to Brahmanize his boy. The sacred thread is never tied on without 
a piece of deer's skin being attached. If aisked where he obtained the skin, 
he replies, " The hunter brought it to me." But how did the hunter know you 
want^ the skin? Here he stands aghast, for he has himself ordered it to 
be brought, and it is easy to perceive tJtat the receiver is as bad as the 
thief. In this he has broken his caste, for his caste forbids him to kill 
any animal whatsoever; and yet he obtains a deer's skin every time this 
ceremony is performed. 

Caste amongst the Hindds is a bugbear and nothing more ! The very presence 
of a Pariah is defilement to the Brahmin and others, that is, it spoils their caste ; 
and yet the proud Brahmin and the fat Modeliar, are becoming reconciled to 
sit side by side with the Pariah in a Eailway Carriage. And my own opi- 
nion is, that Hallways will run through and through this thing called " caste,'* 
and will do more to destroy the Hindu ideas as to birth-purity and defile- 
ment by touch, than almost any thing else; and that on a mighty scale. 

If then, Brahmins, in these and many other ways to which our limits will 
not allow us to refer, break their caste, and still suffer nothing amongst their 
own people, why should Government as the dominant power, consult for a 
moment the feelings of its servants on a subject of this nature? Dr. Duff 
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in n flMe aitiele on cta^ printed in ilie ««€ale«lte duMbn Ofaaonrcr" lot 
this month, (Aiirfl 1858,) fery propeily oAieerves : '<As a Ghristiaii Oavcm* 
■Mnt we Me «fiut up to but one coaafltent and prMticable line of action, 
even that of solemnly lesoiving to hare nothmg whatever to do villi Gnate; 
to wash our hands in inaocency conoeniing it; and in eveiy poaaible wa^^ 
mmflfy to ignore its eaistenoe altogether." Government has too long finiddl 
eatte as a petted «id spoiled child ; and the viper has tnzned iqpoa its BMata; 
and has stung him well nigh ni^ death. With whom is GoTenuneiii ai 
war at this prasent moment? with a race of men who, after one hundn^ 
years of kind tj«itoient» have at length found out that the Govenunent has 
designs upon their caste. CaUe would by no means touch the greased car- 
tridges; but caste did not hesitate a moment when a soldier's^ or an ItmitM 
woman's life was to be taken, to bite ihe cartridge l^ thousands. Mohiimw»f^Smy 
and caste-IGndiis hate each other to the deatht but in this insmrrection, emde 
koB been thrown io the wmdt by the conceited Brakmn; and be has for 
troniEed widi his most deadly foe in order to exterminate those wlio, for a 
century, have preserved him from the grasp of his old enemy. To kifl a oow 
is an awfol ofience to the caste of the mndti; but, strange to say, eta$t 
suffers nothing in throwing heli^ess diildren from bayonet to bayonet; or in 
perpetrating unheard of brutahties upon our hetoleas country women I The 
Mohammedan hides his wife from the imhallowed gaae of the Earopeaii, as 
well as from that of the Native; but has he not outraged every fediBig of 
humanity in Delhi, in compelling European females to walk naked tbrongli tlie 
streets, and then butchering them more savagdy than a South Sea Yslander ens 
did ? It is well we are a Christian Government, as by this eveiy Moluunmedaft 
and HindCi woman is as safe in onr hands as though there had been no nmtiay. 
Blessed superiority of Chriatiamty oirer Mehammedan fenatidsm and Htndfe 
easte ! 

Lei the third blow ngauut ^aUe be num^est in frtdff admiitmff KaUm 
Ohristuuti into Government employ; and in ihowing to the heathen tkni ikqf 
are equaUjf protected wiik th e m se ha. 



Caste has hitherto triumphed on this very point. FroteHani Ckridiani whfk 
renounce all caste, have been carefully excluded from most of the GoTem- 
meni; aAtuations ; wlulst Papitte, i^ hold cade in its integrUg^ find no 
difficulty in sitting side by mde in the Cutcherry with the Brahmin. In many 
parts which might be n«ned, were a Pariaii to be introdnoed. the entire 
business cf a Court would eome to a atand*stilL Bnt, Ckridiams are moi 
Pariahs; they are Christians. And if these are Pariahs, they are only P^ 
liahs in company with «^eiy member of Gkyremnwnt, from Lord Canaing 
down to the commonest Uhristian beggar in the land. Jlke Oooemmeni 
iiself is a Pariah in the etfcs of ^tertf Brahmin in the land^ and in thou- 
sands of instances they dowt hesitaite to say so. It is high time Gorera* 
ment vindicated itself against the foul aspersions of those ayeophanta who 
wiU M upon its feet and worship them, if necessary to secure its own 
ends; but wifl stab the same Government, in its most vital part, if by it 
their caste may be preserved. 

Thank Gk)d, Sir John Lawrence, has thrown aside every shackle by whidi 
Government has hitherto been bound. He has caught the larue spirit dP 
the times, and has risen with the present crisis to a proud enunenoe amongst 
Ids countrymen. He says boldly; "The system of easte ean no longer be 
permitted to rule in our senrices. 6<^dier8, and Government aerrants of- every 
dass, must be entertained for their mmts, irrespective of ereed» caste, or 
class. The Native Christians as a body have, with rare ^ceptions, been set 
aside. I know not one in die Pui^ioub, to our disgrace be it 8aid» ia 



my employMeiit laidiMf Cbvenynoit. A propoeitM. to eniploy thew in Ite 
public service six months ago, would assuredly have been received wit]» 
ooldnesSs. and would not have been complied with; but a ehang» has come, 
and I believe there are few who will not eagerly employ those Native- 
Christiaiis competent to fill appointments. I consider I should be wanting 
ki my duty at thia crisis, il I did not endeavour to secure a portion H 
the numerous appointment in the judiciid department to- Native Christians; 
and I shall be hapj^, as far as I can, to advance their interests equally 
with those of Uie Mohammedan and HindCi candidates. Their future pro- 
motion must depend upon their own merits^ I shall, therefore^ feel oblig* 
ed by each Missionary favouring me with a list of Native Christiana 
belonging to them» who, in their opinion,, are fit for the public service." 
God, in His mercy, long spare the Ufe of this noble Christian man, who 
haa dared in the face of tiie present crisis, to identify himself with the work 
of the Lord in this land. A spirit and operation like this throughout the 
length and breadth of this country, would deal a death-blow to a thousand 
of the fibres of caste* Its sap would be cut off, its UDots would decay, 
its leaves would wither and die. 

jU a f^nurih blow to caste, lei all easU dislinctunu ceate at once and 
for ewr in our Jails. 

Persons of every caste, and of every shade of caste, ss^ committed to« 
prison. These are fed and dothed, and nursed by Government in sickness, 
sut this same Government allows its rice to be cooked by evesy man ac- 
cording to his caste. And it is a fact, that thousands prefer the jail to being 
at large, for there they are w«U fed, well clothed, and their caste is earefully 

S reserved by that very Government which haa proved them guilty of mur- 
er, and every other atrocious- crime. That their crinte has forlnted their 
caste, should be made manifest not only to themselves, but to every Pariah 
and Chuckler in the jaiL What an anomaly of a murderer setting himself upr 
in prison as a caste man. He ought rather to be branded in, the face as 
the veriest Pariah in existence. Who have shown themselves the most brutal 
in the late massacres of ouv beloved countrywomen and their babes? These 
very wretches, liberated fix>m our jails by caste soldiers, are those who have 
ncted against us> as devils incarnate. 

Prison-discipline, to say the least, must henceforth- wash its hands of al^ 
caste distinctions in its treatment of all its victims ; and if ki no other wc^,, 
in prison, at least, a Christian Government should show unmistakeably that 
birth-purity has no place within its walls. 

The o^er day, the editor <d the ^Christiaa Intelligenoer^' stated, that he* 
himself witnessed about a year ago a culpable pieoe of truckling to caste inr 
one of the great central jaik of ^ 'North West. Accompanied by a large 
party, he visited ^e jail m question^ la one oi the ceUs, or rooms, was a 
krge circular platfionn made of wood. On. tins platform two men were, 
busily engaged in kneading bread. A litde girii^ one of the party, aocidsnt- 
ally touched this pbitfbnn with her fbot. She did not touoL the meaU or 
go within a yard (x the m^i. Bui they at once became insolent and rsfus- 
ed to pr^Mure the bread, and complained to the Gtovemor. The Qmoemor order* 
ed all the meal to be tkrasm ama^, amd-fmk meal ta be gieen! The Governor,, 
poor maa^ could not help himself. He said, if he had not yielded^ ^eie would 
have been a rebellion iii the jail, and he had no' force at hand to repress- 
a rebellion. '^That caste usages/^ says Br. Duff, '^should be obsequiously 
yielded to, in^the case of othca^rise well*behawid dtisens, is bad enough; that 
th^e should be sa unworAily submitted to, ia the. case o£ felons, or con^ 
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demned criminals, must surely be pronounced the Teiy dimax of sinful weak* 



ness." 



A lady and her little girl yisitin<i: at my house, the little girl one day 
playing with the Munshi, took the liberty of taking hold of his hand with 
her teeth. Innocent creature, she meant no harm to the man who was hun- 
self a father, but saliva had rested upon his hand. Instantly he rose, and in 
a rage said, he must go. As quickly I replied, go, and dont come bade 
again. Having bathed and performed other necessary ceremonies, he returned, 
but the door was closed against him. He was a family man, and I consi- 
dered he had insulted me in insulting my guest, and for a whole fortnight he 
stood daily at my study door imploring to be let in. But not till all the 
village knew why he was kept out, did I admit him; and as I had, through 
his caste, lost 15 days' service, I stopped 15 days wages. Though, in this 
instance, I did not destroy his caste, I taught it never to show itself to me 
again. This man is now an Amildar, and one of ray best Native friends, and 
contributes to the Mission, though still a rigid Brahmin. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, I should have treated caste in the same way in the jaU; and if it 
had been kej^t 15 days without kneading bread, the Governor, poor man, 
would not have had much fear of a rebellion. 

Our caste-jails are the concentrations of all that is wicked and doTelish. 

These human beings are confined 7, 14, and 21 years, and thousands for 
life. They are shut out from the world, and are without Grod, and without 
hope in the world. As we have said, all caste distinctions with such should: 
here be lost. But, let every central jail in this country have its MMonary 
Ckaplaws, who shall call them together morning and evening for reading the 
word of God and prayer. Every Sabbath day let the prison-beU call them 
all twice to divine service. Let them have a good school every evening, and 
let the only superiority amongst them be, that those who are the deverest 
shall be promoted to the office of master or monitor in the lower classes. 
If it be objected that this would be forcing religion upon them, we ask 
in retiu-n, who are they ? and where are they ? are they slaves or freewsen f 
as criminals under sentence, are we to ask them what shall be done for 
their well-being? The objection, if worth any thing, which I deny, would 
apply with eqiml force to English and Continental prisons. The prisoner 
never wants the Chaplain, but Government thinks for the prisoner, and acts 
accordingly. The Continental and English Governments place their Chaplains in the 
prison, for the one purpose of bringing the inmates to Christ. And shall we be 
less merciful to these poor wretches who are shut out from their temples, 
and from their puja services? shall we not direct them to the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the world ; or shall we deny the word 
of life to them, and allow them to drop from our prisons into hell fire? 
Place your Missionary Chaplains in all jails, and not only will caste pre- 
judices die away, but the kindness showed to them in their solitude and 
chains, will bind them in affection to you for ever. They will thus leave 
the jail with a thorough knowledge of the Christian religion, and, in thousands 
of instances, as baptized Christians. They will return to their long lost 
homes moral and changed characters, without any regard to caste or caste 
prejudices. No one can estimate the amount of good tliis measure would effect 
on the ground of caste alone. In 20 years, thousands woidd be added to 
the Church from our jails, such as should be eternally saved. In every, 
jail there are numbers who can read. In Mysore, whilst the prisoners were 
building a wall near the Mission House, they begged and entreated I would 
give them books. They also asked me to obtain permission to establish 
a School within the waUs of the prison. And this is just what they want, 
to raiao them from their degradation, and to place them in their proper 
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position as thinldng and immortal beings. Only think of the thousands 
who die like dogs in our jails, without once hearing the name of Christ, and 
think then of our responsibility to God, and the blood may well creep 
through our veins. 

Let the fifth blow at Cade be struck by raising the Pariah and Chuckler 
from their degradation. 

Let this be accomplished, and you deal a blow to caste from which it will 
never rally. It is the haughty caste of the Brahmin which has so completely 
benumbed every faculty of these poor creatures. They have for centuries re- 
garded themselves as the offscouring of all tldngs. They have crouched 
beneath the contemptuous gaze of the twice-born; and as they^have rushed 
away they have felt that they were only fit to be trodden \mder foot. A 
dog, an ass, a putrid carcase, may lie at the door of the Brahmin with- 
out its contaminating ; but these poor outcastes from all Society contaminate 
a whole street, and are more dreaded than cholera, or the small pox. Edu- 
cation, and the Christian religion alone, can break down this giant barrier. 
Thanks to Missions, already are these eftects becoming apparent in the re- 
turning courage of the Pariah, and in his manly bearing towards his op- 
pressor. Ijet these poor creatures be taken by the hand; let them be made 
to feel that all men are their brethren; let them know that God in heaven 
above "is no respecter of persons ; but in every nation, he that feareth 
Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him." Our efforts to raise 
these outcastes, will give the heathen to see that we regard all men as 
equally one in the sight of a just and holy God. And, in proportion as 
we raise the Pariah and Chuckler, in that same proportion will caste, 
that child of the devil, hide its diminished head; and the time will come 
when all these nations will be one fold under one Shepherd. 

I have thus far dwelt upon great measures which can only properly be 
carried out by an enlightened and Christian Government. As to dealing with 
caste piecemeal, as Missionaries are compelled to do, I scarcely know what 
to say; for our efforts are comparatively on so small a scale, that I think 
we might as well attempt to move the Neilgheny Hills piecemeal into the 
plains, as hope to destroy this great Babel. Por, as Dr. Duff says; "Caste 
has like a cedar struck its roots deep into every crevice of the soil of 
Hindu nature; wound itself, like the ivy, round every stem and branch of 
Hindu intellect; and tinged as with a scarlet dye, every feeling and emo- 
tion of the human heart. It reaches to the unborn child; and it directs 
the nursing of the infant. It shapes the training of the youth ; it regidates 
the actions of manhood ; and it settles the attributes of old age. It enters 
into and modifies every relationship of life; and it moulds and gives com* 
plexion to every department of Society. Food, and raiment, and exercise, and 
the very functions of natiu-e, must obey its sovereign voice. With every 
personal habit, every domestic usage, and with every social custom, it i» 
inseparably interwoven. From the cradle to the funeral pile, it sits like 
a presiding genius at the helm, guiding, directing, and determining every 
movement of the inner and outer man. Beyond the ashes of the funeral 
pile, it follows the disembodied spirit to the world of shades, and fixes its 
destiny there. It communicates itself to all the parts of a living idolatry; 
chains each to an unchangeable position; and cements the whole into a close 
and rock-like body." 

And when I know that no Brahmin mother, however fond she may be 
of her helpless offspring, never, no never, touches the cooking utensils of 
her daughter, or ever eats rice cooked by her, till she has had her first 
child, I confess that caste is too deep seated ever to yield to any power 

N 1 
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merely human. Nothing short of the mighty power of the Holy Ghost re- 
newing the entire nature of the Hindu, can cnulicate this monster evil. 

Thank Ood, in the modem Christian (*hurches in India caste is not tole- 
rated, and therefore its ver>' name is poUution to our lips. But we, as 
Missionaries, recjuire to have the eye of a lynx to catch its first risings, 
and to track its secret lurkings amonj^st our jwople, who are always in 
danger of falling into this snare of the devil. 

As to the Heathen, I know of nothing that we, as Missionaries, can do 
to eradicate caste from their minds, beyond what we are already doing. Our 
preaching, our conversations, our tracts, our ScTiptures, our Christian mar- 
riages, our Sacrament of the I^ord's Supper, and our insisting upon its utter 
relmquishment, these all are a silent leaven which slowly, though surely, will 
lay Uie monster in the dust. Our prayers must be redoubled, the Holy 
Spirit must be implored; and the prayers of the righteous availing mndi, 
God will answer from the place of 11 is holiness, and the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the Sea. 

But tJte Oovemment must assert its Christian character^ and ignore cade 

v)herever it finds it, and then the un wieldly system will quickly sink as 

a milstone in the mighty deep for ever. If tee cannot destroy, ice 
frown the hydra-headed monster out of existence. 



N. B. — Several of the brethren in the Conference expressed doubts as to 
the correctness of my statement regarding Asafwtada ; but all my information is 
from the Natives, and amongst them. Brahmins. I place as much reliance 
upon their word in this particular, as in tliat upon any other general sub- 
ject. If I doubt this, I must also doubt ui)on a hundred other subjects 
connected with the domestic economy of Hinduism. If it can be proved 
that my statement is incorrect as regards the asiifcutada found in the Native 
bazar, I will publicly acknowledge my mistake. But, uutO this is done, I 
should not feci myself justified in withdrawing the paragraph. If I do the 
Brahmins a wrong, let them show their zeal in exposing my mistake. This 
they can do by allowing the Government Chemists to analyse the asafoetada 
sold in all the bazaars in the countr}'. 

Several other bretliren objected to my strong suggestion as to Missionaiy 
jail Chaplains. But, as the writer of each paper is alone responsible for the 
sentiments expressed, I much prefer the idea to be ventilated than to withdraw 
it from the paper; as I earnestly hope the time is not distant when the 
suggestion will be acted upon. One respected brother from Tinnevelly stated 
to the Conference that he Imd access to the jails ; but that must be to visit 
delinquent Christians. But my remarks do not refer to Christians at all ; 
but to those who are heathen, and slaves to their passions and ignorance. 

EDWABD J. HAKDEY. 



The following paper on the same subject, which had been prepar- 
ed by the llev. J. Walton, Wesleyan M. S. North Ceylon, was read 
by one of the Secretaries. 

CASTE.— NORTH AND EAST CEYLON. 

It is needless to occupy the time of the Conference by definitions and 
illustrations drawn from authentic Hindu sources. According to the theory 
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of the Shastnis, the distinction of castes is an original institution of Ood, 
and an essential part of the Hindu religion. Caste does not depend upon 
a man's moral character, but upon his birth; it is not lost by the commis-* 
sion of crime, but by ceremonial pollution ; the loss of caste involves the loss 
of all social position in this life and fearful punishment in the next. It is ^ 
not, therefore, either in theory or practice, a mere civil distinction, but 
emphatically a religious institution. Nor is there any dispute among us as 
to the real nature and practical tendency of caste, whether in the world or 
in the Church. In Hindii Society it is an enormous evil. We concur with 
Bishop Heber in his earliest and most correct opinion, that it is "A system 
which tends, more than any thing else the devil has yet invented, to de- 
stroy the feelings of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of man- 
kind the hopeless slaves of the remainder." We coincide with Bishop 
Turner when he says, that it is " An invention of the author of evil, the 
father of lies, by which he enthralls so many millions of souls in this 
country." 

In the Native Church Caste is the accursed leaven, the enemy of all 
graces. As Bishop Corrie states, "Caste sets itself up as a judge of oiur 
Saviour himself, and condemns Him." We believe the testimony of Ehenius, 
that ''Where caste is allowed in a congregation, the spirit of the Gospel 
does not enter." 

The various Missionary publications on the subject of caste which have 
reached us from the continent, clearly show that caste is a more virulent 
and inveterate thing in South India, than in North and East Ceylon. In 
a work on caste published in 1847, by the late Mr. Eoberts of Madras, 
reference is made to the year 1828 when, the writer states, "We had 
suffered much in North Ceylon from the retention of this monstrous 
evil in the Church. For some would not take the Sacrament at the same 
time, place and mode, for fear of impurity ; they would not sit together 
on the same bench." 

Whatever may have been the case with respect to caste distinctions in 
any of these Churches thirty years ago, we believe that of late years there 
has been, to a large extent, a bona fide renunciation of caste by those 
who have been admitted into communion with us. Nor does such renun- 
ciation of caste by our candidates, entail upon them those serious inconve- 
niences which are suffered by converts on the continent of India. With 
us caste is chiefly a distinction of social rank, and it is only occasion- 
ally that it discovers any of the features, which belong to it as a re- 
ligious institution. In this paper we confine ourselves to our own field, 
and give the impressions of our own experience. We must leave it to 
others, more competent to the task than we arc, to describe the evil as 
it operates in general Society, and infests the Churches in Southern India, 
and to suggest appropriate remedies. "We speak that we do know, and 
testify that we have seen." 

For more than three hundred years Western ideas, under the auspices of 
the Portuguese, Dutch and British Governments successively, have been ex- 
erting a powerful influence in Jaffna ; the mass of the population have been 
made familiar with Christian truths and forms. When the British occupied 
the Island in 1796, but one-tenth of the inhabitants of Jaffna remained 
unbaptized. The British Government early abolished slavery, long discouraged 
and finally abolbhed caste; and the inferior castes rapidly rose under our 
fostering institutions. In bestowing appointments in the public service the 
claims of caste have been, to some extent, disregarded. Many years ago the 
Government issued instructions to the Agent of this Province prohibiting Judges^ 
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ges, Bfagistrates, and Natire officials from inaertiog a man's caste in fmVfie 
docoments, such as jnir lists, deeds, lawsuits, registries, &c. Tbe GcykM 
Goremment has an educaiiooal system an essential part of whidi lias era 
been, the daily teaching of the Bible. The three Biissionary bodies haTo giTca 
a superior education to a large number of youth of both sexes; no disliae- 
tion of place, or food, has erer been tolerated either in the day or boarding 
schools ; the Scriptures, and carefully prepared tracts have been heelj cir- 
culated ; the Gospel has been preached from one end of the land to the 
other. These causes hare changed the face of Jaffna Society, and, in pttrticolar, 
have sensibly modified caste. The influence of the Brahmins, always gitai 
where caste prejudices are strong, is notoriously small in this part of CejVm, 

In the province of Jaffna the Yelalas are the owners and coltiFatan 
of the soil, and form a large majority of the population. Ail tbe inferior 
castes, excepting only the fishers, are in a state of comparative dependence 
upon them. It is upon the cultivator caste chiefly that Missionary labor 
has been bestowed; not from any plan or choice on the part of the Mtt- 
sionarics who have endeavored to preach the Gospel to every creatore, but 
from Providential circumstances. The material benefits of education too, hate, 
for the most part, been monopolized by the YeUUas ; they have filled our 
Schools, and they form our Churches. Some of our Church members beka^ 
to the lower castes, but the total number is comparatively small. 

On admission into the Church the converts generally ''abide in the 
same calling in which they were called;" but as regards caste distinctions 
observed by them when they were heathens, there is a noticeable diange. 
To a good and a growing extent, there is a kindly Christian interoonise 
with the lower castes on the part of the higher. The latter wHl freely enter 
the house of the brother of low degree, and perform for him there any 
office of Christian charity: they assist him in his poverty, visit and pray 
with him wlien he is sick. They will receive the Christian low castes into 
their own houses, and eat with them there. At the consecration of a 
Church, or on the occasion of a Christian convocation, the different castes 
have repeatedly eaten together. But such is public opinion here that neitlier 
embracing Christianity, nor eating with Europeans or Americans whose oook 
is a low caste man, nor eating with inferior castes of their own peoj^, 
excludes the Velala from the social status and privileges he before enjoyed. 
Now and then there is a temporary outcry on the part of the heathen 
members of the family that the conduct of the convert, in keeping company 
and eating with low castes, is damaging the rank of his house; but after 
all they will, in the course of a few days, eat and drink with the ofifender 
as before, and even give him one of their girls in marriage. 

We must add, however, that there is one evidence of a thorough re- 
nunciation of caste, rigorously exacted elsewhere, which we have not required 
from our converts, and which they have never spontaneously given, but in 
a few exceptioned cases. The higher castes neither eat in the houses 
of the low castes, nor intermarry with them. 

In explanation of their reluctance to eat in the houses of the inferior 
castes, they assign prudential reasons connected with difference of rank and 
social habits, things hard for us to understand, but which are very im- 
portant in the estimation of all Natives; and we have not felt it our duty 
to compel an intercourse of this nature, desired by neither party, but 
violently opposed to the feelings of both. Regarded as an additional iefi 
we do not feel the want of it, for the preceding part of this paper fur- 
nishes evidence enough that it is from no religioua prejudice that the 
high castes do not eat in the houses of the lower. But we speak of the 
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majoiity. We do not conceal from onrselves that in some cases tliis reluct- 
ance to eat in the houses of the lower castes, may be the result of caste 
prejudices, tliough almost unconsciously to the parties themselves. It would 
be wonderful indeed if an evil of this nature were eradicated all at once. 
Often when we thought it killed, we have found it scotched only. 

As to Intermarriage with the low castes, it has often grieved us to ob- 
serve that our caste people marry untaught heathen girls of their own 
rank, rather than educated Christian woman of a lower grade ; though in 
such cases they are uniformly excluded from our Churches. As previously 
stated, our C!hurch Members and Mission Agents, for the most part, belong 
to the agricultural class, and it is but natural, perhaps, that they should 
intermany * with each other chiefly ; but too strict an adherence to this 
practice has led to the evil we complain of, young men take heathen wives 
of their own rank and family, rather than marry Christian women of the 
inferior castes.* 

This is a grave evil which has long occupied our serious attention, and 
which we earnestly desire to remedy. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that when a man marries he considers, not merely the personal 
character of his future wife, but specially also, the character and social 
position of her family and relations, with all of whom he becomes closely 
allied. He considers also what associations, and social distinction await his chil- 
dren. Much weight is allowed to such considerations in Christian Europe, 
and in Asia they are invested with peculiar force. These remarks, whilst 
they do not justify the "unequal" alliances of "believers with unbelievers," 
yet afford the true explanation • of them as they occur in our Churches. 
It is a question of social rank. We are convinced that any attempt to 
force the high castes to eat in the houses of the low castes, and to inter- 
marry with their daughters, would have a disastrous termination. Some 
would submit rather than lose their employment or incur excommunication; 
but it would be the submission of unconvinced and hurt minds. The evil 
principle would remain in full force, and be fostered in secret with the 
greatest care. ' Compulsion makes hypocrites ; instruction does not. 

In our Churches in Jaffnai Trincomalie, and Batticaloe, no overt ach 
springing from caste distinctions are ever permitted, either in the School 
or the Church, at the communion, or on any other occasion. We tolerate 
nothing, either within the Church or beyond it, so far as our knowledge 
and influence extend, that interferes with the exercise of godly discipline* and 
the manifestation of Christian graces. 

We believe that no legislation, however stern, will prove an effectual an- 
tidote to this or any other principle of the carnal mind. The eradication 
of caste will be the work of grace, and, humanly speaking, the work of time. 
In the exercise of the ministry we take every opportunity of exposing the 
spirit and tendency of caste ; we add " line upon line, and precept upon 
precept;*' we "reprove, rebuke, and exhort,** with that " longsuffering'* 
which experience has taught us to be so necessary. All overtacts have 
long ceased among us, and we trust that the inward principle is yielding 
to God*s blessing on faithful teaching. 

In one of our Churches a clause has been introduced into the covenant^ 
by which each candidate pledges himself to renounce caste in every way ; 



* In all such coses, thcj are either suspended or expelled from the Church. 
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and, in all our other Churches, caste is plainly and faithfully denounced 
as a work of the devil. We propose to follow the same course. We think 
it is the ouly one that has Scripture and reason on its side. 

When we observe that love takes the place of uncharitableness, that 
believers are separating themselves from the world, that there is a growing 
mutual interest in each other's affairs, that our Church members discharge 
towards each other all Christian offices and courtesit-s, that they cheerftilly com- 
bine for all good works : then we recognize the true Gospel spirit, we thank 
God and take courage. 

If some are feeble, and there are many such, we have patience with 
them, and instruct them until they become perfect men. But we do not 
apply tests that would do violence to Native feelings, and infallibly defeat 
our own aim. 

JOUX WALTON. 



RESOLUTIONS OX CASTE. 

1. That this Conference regard Hindu caste, both in 
theory and practice, as not a mere civil distinction, but em- 
phatically a reliffious institution ; and viewed in this, its 
true character, it is the monster evil of India, so paramount 
and all-pervading in its power and influence, so tyrannical 
and cruel in its laws and regulations, so stem and exacting 
in its demands, so terrific in its denunciations of present 
and future punishment for the slightest offence, and yet so 
changeful and accommodating in its manifestations* that it 
is no marvel, that millions have for ages fallen prostrate 
before it, and that no arm of flesh can deliver them from 
its thraldom. 

2. That it is the duty of all Missionaries to spare no 
pains, on all proper occasions, to expose the absurdities and 
falsehood, as well as denounce the wickedness of caste, to 
show its great injuriousness to all classes of its votaries, and 
its great obstructiveness to all efforts for the improvement 
of their temporal condition, as well as its soul-destroying 
influence. 

3. That it is also the duty of all Missionaries and 
Churches to require its unreserved and unequivocal renuncia- 
tion, with all its outward manifestations, by all those who 
take up the profession of Christianity, and join the ranks 
of the Redeemer. No man should be regarded as worthy 
the name of Christian who refuses to renounce caste and to 
remove all its outward marks, or who objects to any kind 
of intercourse, with any other Christians, simply on the ground 
of its distinctions. 
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4. That the greatest vigilance is indispensably necessary to 
prevent the return of this evil spirit after it has once been 
cast out, and to guard against the power of habit which it 
has so deeply inwrought into the very souls and hearts erf 
men. Let a holy sagacity and an unbending firmness be 
constantly employed in detecting and opposing all its work- 
ings, in all the intercourse of the Christian life. 

5. That it is the duty of all Christians to unite in protest- 
ing against 'all recognition of caste in all the pubhc acts of 
Government, whether direct or indirect, and in the whole of 
the Military and Civil Services. Caste should be a thing 
entirely unknown in this connection. 



T)ie following paper on Missionary saccess was read by the Bev. 
II. Baker, Junior, C. M. S. of Mundakayam. 

ON MISSIONARY SUCCESS. 

According to our programme three distinct questions are ndsed under 
this head. 

I. Wliat has been the direct success of Protestant Missions, as far as re- 
gards 

(1.) Their extent, and (2.) the value of such success in the Madras Pre- 
sidency, and (3.) why is not this extent greater? 

II. (1.) What are our hindrances? are there fewer in South, than in 
North India, and (2.) what has caused this greater success with ns, (3.) Uow 
arc existing hindrances to be removed, are any more urgent than others? 

III. How should indirect results of Missions he regarded? what are they? 

I. A comparative view of Protestant Missions, in India and Ceylon, as to 
extent, in (1.) Numbers, shows the following residts as taken from tables 
published at Madras, in 1854}. Madras and Ceylon — Missionaries, 239. Cate- 
chists, 503. Communicants, 13,943. Christians, 94,637. BengeU and Bombay^--^ 
Missionaries, 204. Catechists, 195. Communicants, 4,467. Christians, 17,554. 
Madras and Ceylon — Boys Schools, 1,200. Girls do. 333. Boys, 40,918. 
Girls, 11,059. Bengal and J?a/«^fly— Boys Schools, 360. Girls do. 116. 
Boys, 23,562. Girls 3,239. 

According to Eetums published by the American Board of Missions, and 
Eetums given in by various Missionaries at this Conference, it appears thftt 
there were in the Madras Presidency alone, at the end of 1857, European 
l^lissionaries, 188. Native Agents, 939. Native Missionaries, 26. Conununicants, 
12,625, and professing Christians, as such, on the Mission books, 86,620. The 
total population of the Madras Presidency amoimts to 27,079,672, of Ceylon about 
3^ millions, and the rest of India Proper from 150 to 160,000. Little more need 
be observed on the success obtained, as these tables speak for themselves. 

(2.) But with regard to the value of the ground, t. e, the practical Christian- 
ity of these professors if we regard externals, we have Church order and 
discipline carried out generally more strictly than at home, persons creating 
scandal are at once expelled, the converts are kept under a course of iu- 
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stniction. There is a longer or shorter probation for adults before Baptisnr^ 
and again before admission to the Lord's Supper. We have churchwardens 
or eklers, with Bible classes and practical instruction of various kinds. The 
Christians are taught to be clean, industrious and provident. Children are 
required to be properly instructed in schools; habits of moral discipline and 
industry arc early inculcated on them. AVe have a body of Clergy, formed from 
among the Natives themselves, men of tried experience and faithful in the 
work ; also some hundreds of lay agents, many of whom are remarkable for 
their zealous and active labours. We have Church Building Societies, Widows' 
Funds, Bible, Tract and other Associations, supported by the Native congrega- 
tions. Colleges for preparing Native Teachers, a Christian Native Literature 
forming, slowly it is true, but progressive. In fine, we may and do bcUeve 
oiir people to be fair examples, of established Christian communities, and 
not without the active presence of our Lord and Master. We would humbly 
hope too, that our infant Churches are not far behind those established 
by the Apostles themselves, at Corinth, Ephesus or Colosse. We often see the 
Native Christian persecuted, some lose property or friends, others are tried 
even unto death, yet their faith fails not, they hold fast that which is com- 
mitted to them. Some do fall away, yet our numbers steadily increase each 
year. Some Missionaries have lived to see three generations of Christian Natives, 
each one improving in character, and each having a greater sense of moral 
feeling than the preceding one. This fact is one of the greatest encourage- 
ments we have, and ere long, God willing, we shall see the Indian Church 
as blessed and glorious, for the purity of habit, thought and feeling in its 
members, as among the older Churches of Eurojye. But as far as the vital 
principUa of our Christianity are as yet apparent, its genuine character may 
be tested, in the godly lives of many of its professors. The total change of 
character in many a Brahmin, Nair, Shanar and Pullar has testified that 
the blood of Christ had purified them, given them hope and peace, and the 
assurances of the Comforter had removed all fear of punishment. I doubt 
not every experienced Missionary can look back and recount this and that 
seal which his gracious Lord has given him in the course of his ministry. 

Further and indirect tediniony may be given, that our converts are sincere. 
It has been observed that there are less civil and police cases against our 
Native Christians, than amongst the same proportion of people among the 
heathen. It may be that many cases are quietly arbitrated by friends or even 
the Missionary, for I have often heard the heathen requesting the Missionary either 
to settle their disputes with the Christians, or see that a proper pimchayat was 
appointed by each party to do so. If such a spirit is observable among all our 
stations or even a majority, is it not a proof that the leaven of Christianity 
is active. • Lying and stealing among the younger members of our flocks, 
and abuse of each other among the women, are certainly among all our 
people far less rife than among the heathen. Is it not true, that in 
passing through a village, the very countenances of the people tell you who 
they are — ^the laughing eyes of the children, the clean fronts of the houses, 
with women spinning cotton by them, the men neither cringing, nor careless 
or impertinent, but with a certain respectful confidence in their demeanour — 
all at once tell the passer by, these are Christiana. Then again, there 
is another power, Christianity has begun to effect, on all the conmiunity at 
large. There are some hundreds of thousands of Christiana, Eomanist as well 
as Protestant in South India, aU desiring the strengthening of England's might, 
and praying for it, in order that their Christ's Kmgdom may come. OflScials, 
heathen though they were, often said in Travancore during the late crisis, 
"There is no fear of riots here, your Christians are every where." Hence, 
while knowing these facts, the Missionary though often cast down, through 
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Ihu coldness of his flock is yet enabled to look forward to the time, when 
yet more thousands shall believe and eventually the whole country become 
Christian, 

(3.) But the question is asked, why is our success so limited? I would 
answer fir%ty that it is not so limited^ as it would appear to a carnal 
observer; for our people are strictly professing, practical Christians. I do 
not say to what extent a mial change is affected in them, but by leaving 
heathenism, they change their habits and their associates, often their place 
of residence, and thus lose their worldly goods. From a careless state of 
license, they are brought under discipline. They lose rank and esteem in the 
eyes of their fellow-countrymen. Would all, even the professing members 
in Europe, like this change, practically for the sake of religion? 

Secondly, I would observe, that there is no doubt that caste, want of 
morid feeling, and the low estunation at which Christians are held by Na- 
tives, and even by many Europeans, prevent many from the profession of it. 
But yet I conceive, that there are many thousands, who have learned in 
the higher English schools in the Presidency towns, and otlier large cities, 
and of those masses who have had the Gospel repeatedly preached to them, who 
are actually convinced that the teaching of the Gospel is true. These are 
kept back by their own obstinacy, i. e. though convinced, yet they hate 
the light and therefore keep away from it. This class in Cliristian coun- 
tries is often numbered among the congregations of the Church. But there 
are yet some who are secretly Christian. These have been converted from 
hearing a single sermon, or the providential acceptance of a tract, and meet- 
ing with no Christian sympathy or guidance, have yet learned to pray to 
the Father of spirits and believe in the crucified One. But acknowledging 
that we do not meet with that success which we may reasonably look for, 
I would simply account, for it, by a want of system in the work, or from 
the mistaken views held by the workman in carrying out his plans, or perhaps 
the locality may be cursed with a barren soil; but our second division will 
explain these. 

II. What are the existing hindrances, and how can they be removed? 

It has been urged by some, that we are more successful in Southern India 
because Christianity has been known here for so many years, through the 
labours of the . Jacobites, Armenians and Eomanists. To a certain extent this 
may be true, for the heathen will have heard of Christ, the crucifixion, re- 
surrection, &c., historically if not theoretically; but yet, the Syrians are not 
known out of the Malayalim country, and the Romanists were among the 
fisher people on the coast, except at Madura where Nobili disgraced Christian- 
ity, and about St. Thome where they had eminent men as Beschi and 
others. What the character of their converts was, formerly, or their followers 
now, I do not venture to say; but should rather argue, that facts tended, 
to oppose the supposition that Protestantism gained any thing, from either 
Syrians or Eomanists. 

Another argument has been, that Government in the Northern provinces 
of India has fostered caste, that Englishmen generally have done so, and 
that even some Missionaries indirectly, through want of observation that 
caste was a religious ordinance, by confining their teaching to cast«-men, 
and allowing it among their few converts, cherished this feeling. Moreover 
that this same plague of caste has a greater hold of the Bengali, than of 
the Tamidian, debased as they are in moral character and utterly ignorant. 

Doubtless caste is a dire plague spot, but it presents no insurmountable 
barrier to conversion. We see the diflicullies overcome by the reformation 
in Europe, when the learning monopolised by the clergy was thrown opea 

ol 
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^fc> the laity, and religious faith took the place of blind superstition. At 
the commencement of the Christian religion too, we find Peter and the Jewisk 
Christian Church, receiving gentile converts, not calling them "common or 
unclean." And in our own times have we not, in many instances, seen men 
of every caste throughout India own ** one Lord, one faith, one baptism ?" 
Many of this Conference have personally been blessed, in bringing into the 
ibid of Christ, the high bom Namborie and Concani Brahmin, as well as 
the humble Shknar and Fariar slave. Caste is not therefore an insurmoufUabU 
barrier, and it is a want of faith in the Christian Missionary, to think any thing 
lo be such. 

In my humble opinion therefore, in order to ensure greater success to 
modem Missions, we require a greater outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
Kative mind. This is promised te the faithful asking, and on that point, 
we can but ask the Master to help us. But we must aUo work with the 
froper application of the means, that the Lord has given to his Church. 
I have long observed the striking difference there exists in the working of 
the various Missions, and believe that where as in North and South Tra- 
vancore, in TinneveUy, Krishnagur, Orissa, Baripore and elsewhere, where tie 
mork has succeeded^ a certain system has existed ; and that where we read 
of a Missionary station established for 15 or 20 years, and yet with barely 
that number of converts, either that Mission has been conducted upon a 
wrong principle, or the labourer should, in obedience to the Bivine command, 
kmg since have wiped off the dust frem his feet and departed. In order 
^ illustrate my meaning, I shall briefly notice the practise followed in sta* 
lions of these two classes. 

A, In the Missions referred to as having been systematic and prosperous, 
there have been, as I shall show (1.) from the beginning, Huropean JUisdona^ 
.ries in a greater or less number, in a staled district, with a certain num- 
%er of trained Native teachers, who worked that district completely and set 
Christ before the people again and again. The Grospel was brought to their 
notice in every attractive shape, at every turn. The love of God, his mercy, 
purity, long-suffering, his fatherly character and every attribute of Ids infi- 
nity were laid before their view. Not only were the Europeans, men noted 
for their holy lives, but the Native Agents were treated by them as younger 
brethren, and in a great measure, in the itinerancies, were constantly with 
them, or at least under their supervision, and thus these leamed to follow 
their example. The converts were children in Christ, and their treatment^ 
patriarchaL 

(2.) In these Missions particular attention was paid to the middling does' 
es, — the farmer and artisan; perhaps, because all great changes in Society 
arise invariably in these classes; they are more settled, most accessible, and 
possessed of the least prejudices. The Brahmin when met, was argued with, 
on the same principle that our Lord answered the cavils of the Scribes and 
Brahmins of his day ; but Ehenius, Mault, Ringletaube, Pettit, Csemerer, and their 
eo-a4Jutors and successors, did not mainly direct or confine their work to the 
Brahmins, because they knew that their minds were pre-occupied by prejudices, 
self-righteous ideas, and contempt of all others ; but these Missionaries spoke 
of a holy Gfod and a loving Jesus to men, whose only idea of rel%ion 
practically^ was the nibbing on of ashes, or an occasional sacrifice to De- 
mons. Knowledge was imparted, the affections roused, and the influences of 
Gbd's Spirit carried on the work. Thus in their case was exemplified the 
word, "to the poor the Gospel is preached." 

(3.) Together with itinerating, the Parochial system was carried out. As 
eoon as a few couyert9 w«re gathoredj a local teacher and Chapel were found 
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tKem, deuly teaching and prayers were established; thus the lamp was light- 
ed. By degrees the congregation ificreased and the heathen saw the living 
Gospel placed before them, as further progress was made. Books and tracts ^ 
ef every shape,, colour and variety were supplied, and classes for training 
Agents, with a properly qualified superintendent, were instituted. Schools were 
also established throughout the Missionary distiicts; ia some cases for adidts^ 
in aU for children. 

(4.) It has been, discovered in these Missions within the last few years,, 
that in large towns comparatively few have embraced, the Gospel from simple 
preaching; and none, perhaps, from the upper classes of Native Society. This 
has arisen from the greater hold Satan has had of the mind in popu* 
lous places, having as the Lord expresses it "his seat there." The old 
are absorbed in gain, lust or ease, consequently the opening of large Eng- 
lish educational establishments ha» been olessed, since they act upon the 
yet unhardened mind, where principles have not yet taken root. Hence the 
success attending these schools. Those of the Free Church at Madras will 
come under this class of work. 

(5.) There is yet another and most important point to be noticed, viz.^ 
that where a province is worked tkus cotnpletelg, by a corps of men properly 
qimlified, not odiy does good result from fruit being gathered in, but the 
body of Missionaries themselves help each other ; for there is a necessaiy 
union of principle and working. Natural errors in character are corrected, and 
the Church rendered strong in all its parts ; for observe,, the various branch- 
es of the Mission were anid are taken up by different individuals, not col- 
lectively, t. e,, each man did not work at each and every branch, as incli- 
nation or whim might lead, but everg man had his. distinct work. 

This is a brief sketch of the theory and actual practice^ of all the suc- 
cessful Missions in India of whatever Protestant Society it be ; and be it 
noticed this scheme was in actual use b^ore the success was obtauied, as it 
is a matter of history ; see the case of Khenius, Schaffter, Lechler and Miiller^ 
in Tinnevelly^ assisted by Catechists obtained from Tanjore, as well as men 
of their own training ; of Mault, Meade, Thompson and others in South Tra- 
vancore; of the Church IVIission in North Travancore;. of the zealous Baptist 
Missionaries in Orissa; and of ^Ir. Deer and his co-adjutors in Krishnagur, 
long before the famine desolated that part of the country. I may also here 
notice, that while many of the Missions in the Bombay Presidency, have 
hitherto met with but little success on their old systenk, the American Board, 
have lately introduced their Madura method of work, which is the same as 
contained in this sketch, in the neighbourhood of Bombay itself^ and precise- 
ly the same effect has followed there, — as also in the London Missions 
near Calcutta — a large increase of members,, an outpouring of the Spirit 
on the villagers who heard and received the Word with joy. 

JB, Allow me on the other hand, to notice the dtfects^ as I conceive, but 
what others may term "variety of method," which, however, has actually 
pret>enied success in some Missions. Take for instance a large class of sta- 
tions to whidi this sketch may apply. 

(1.) In a large cantonment of European and Native troops,, perhaps it is 
an Hindu city, one or two Missionaries are stationed, with no other 
Protestant Missions within several himdred miles. At the Mission Chapel 
or Church there are two English weekly services, the spiritual wanta 
of the European and East Indian community attending it, must be at- 
. tended to. There is a large Engli^ School for boys, a Boarding School 
for girls, a few day schools in the Vernacular in the outskirts of the town« 
H class of a few young men preparing to be teachers, perhaps an infant 
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school or Orphan Asylum. There are some sick, and a small Native con* 
grej^rttion of 75 or 100 souls to be taught, and frequently every single 
member is dependent for daily bread ujTon the Mission. There may be 
preaching stations in the town, at least there is the daily exi)osition and 
prayer in the Mission compound. All this machinery has continued at it» 
present ratio, for years past : the Missionary is scarcely alive, he simply tvy- 
etafes after a sort, his spiritual feelings hive become blunt from want of 
sympathy. If he has a co-adjutor, there is soine question respecting prece- 
clence bettveen them, of authority despised ; they are cold toward each other, 
all the Mission people catch the infection and progress is at an end, ' Is 
this ovcrd^a^vn in any respect? How many reports published confirm its 
every item. But this is by no means the fault of the poor Missionary, 
but of them who tempted or allowed him to waste his powers on a mul- 
tiplicity of objects. While he is struggling • without a hope of a release from 
his burdens, his strength is decaying, his mind vacant ; and then his sup- 
porters wonder that he is slow to notice where improvements are needed, 
and that his Mission does not flourish. Time for reading. Christian Society, 
and the opportunity of testing our own work by seeing that of others, 
and of taking counsel with brethren, is essential to success with a Mission ; 
and this is far more necessary to the individual cliaracter of the man him- 
self, otherwise, even if mind and body do not fail, the Missionary may 
soon become a narrow-minded autocrat, with respect to his people and neigh- 
bours. Alas, even now, instead of " supporting the feeble knees and the 
hands that hang down" we read of other single Missionaries being sent 
to Scinde or the Punjab, to Thibet, Sarawak or Labnan. This seems some- 
thing like dropping a few handfuls of snow, into the crater of a volcano. 
The question may arise about a station being unprofitable; if so, it should 
be left as Surat was, after years of unwearied toil, by Mr. Fyvie oX. the 
London Society. Our Lord himself laboured at Capernaum, but we never read 
of a Church there. It were more tolerable for Sodom and Gromorrah in 
the day of judgment, than for its people. 

(2.) There is another class of evils to a Mission, arising from the in- 
experience, or defect of judgment in the Directors, in giving wle charge 
of a Mission to a new matiy as soon as the language has been learned. (In 
some cases this cannot be avoided, as in all single stations the existence 
of which it is my object to deprecate.) It has happened that a plausible 
designing Native, has obtained an influence over the inexperienced mind of 
the European, and through him over the congregation. If in after years 
this is resisted, a scliism is formed, untried zeal or new theories are apt 
to mislead a new man, to the confusion of an old station, or the waste 
of time and money in a new one. The erection of unnecessary buildings, 
or in unsuitable places, and other such evils, may be indefinitely enlarged 
upon, as impairing the efficiency of work done at a station; but it must 
be obvious that, when in England or America, a Minister acts for a series 
of years as an Assistant or Curate, surely where a proper understanding 
of the Native character is so difficult, every yoimg Missionary should hold 
the office of Assistant for a certain period. I can speak from experience that 
I made myself many troubles through ignorance, during the first years of my 
Missionary life, and the effects have lasted for years afterward. 

(3.) When we speak of unprofitable Missions, and their difficulties, there 
are often individual deficiencies in the Missionary employed, which shoidd 
be noted. 

Has it never happened, though I imagine very rarely, that the resident 
Missionary cannot preach, or rather will not, except in a Chapel, with his 
written sermon, gown and casock, the seriQon being; in English charact«;r^ 
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the con^c^^ation amounting to about 12 souls in all. Again, after yeais rc- 
sidenot; in the country, some cannot make even their ordinary wants known, 
without an intcrpetcr; while others can talk fast enough, but it is in 
a language of their o\vn, Irish-Tamil or Lancashire-Hindustani. How fre- 
quently has it proved, that the idiom of the Missionaiy is known only 
to his regidar hearers, and his pronunciation strange, and only to be 
learned by the Natives. Want of method in working, desultoiy preaching 
or strictly formal addresses ; talking of an opposing religion, which Chris- 
tianity must be, to people when mad on the worship of idols, or greedy 
in the pursuit of gain, in crowded feasts and fairs, such preaching rarely 
produces fruit equal to the exhaustion and sacrifice of health. Want 
of sympathy with the Native character, narrow-mindedness, hasty temper, 
stiffness of deportment, a want of simplicity in habits or holiness of life; 
all these sadly hinder the faithful preaching of the Gospel. Some Mission- 
aries have been heard of, who speak of converting the learned and the Brah- 
mins generally as the Jirst step, and that then they hope to convert the 
rest. Others say that they have nothing to do with a Native, except in 
spiritual matters ; so never speak to them, except in a sermon ; will not 
h'ar them about their family troubles, fears, &c., consequently have no in- 
fluence whatever; their teaching is little cared for, since it consists only of 
theory, not practice ; the Natives being apt to speak of such men, as 
preaching against time, or worse, for pay. 

One object our Conference has in view, is, to suggest remedies for evils 
existing in our Missions, and if I have satisfactorily accoimted for the various 
results of work at our several stations, I would call upon this body earnestly 
to request the Committees at home, not to form any more "single ex- 
perimental stations," but to support fully those that are promising ; and either 
change the present mode of action in unsuccessful Missions, or even abandon 
these barren soils, provided they have been fairly worked already. But as 
Dr. Livingston says, " Christians have never yet dealt fairly by the heathen, and 
been disappointed." No, tnily, the Lord's arm is neither shortened, nor his 
Spirit less efficacious than of old. His promises, when faithfully urged be- 
fore Him, have never yet been dishonoured. We must now consider our 
concluding subject, viz. : 

in. The indirect results of Missions : these are as various, as the different 
spheres of labour; but among the most important is the moral itifliience of 
the Mission on the neighbouring heathen. 

(1.) The residence of a judicious man who acts as the Christian Patri- 
arcli of his station, seeks to solder feuds, has a kind word for every neighbour, 
not railling at individuals while their sins are freely condemned ; who is 
above selfishness, in season and out of season, ever doing his master's work, 
and therefore always doing good, such a man in a very short time ac- 
quires an amount of influence in India, which is perfectly surprising. The 
late Mr. Leitch of the Nagercoil Mission was such an one. He was spared to 
labour but a very short time, but heathen and Christian revered him for 
miles round his station, and many a heathen called him " a holy man." The 
neighbourhood of a single man of this cliaracter must be benefited ; how 
much greater then the blessing, when a series of such Mission stations are 
to be found — pastors and people illustrating the purity, holiness and happi- 
ness of the Gospel 1 Moral respect and influence is the first step towards 
gaining spiritual guidance, and every man should aim at acquiring it. Hitherto 
it has not been sufficiently regarded as necessary. The rays of heavenly 
light cannot be rendered brighter by any reflection from the " candlestick," 
but they may be dimmed by its imperfections. 
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(2.) Hie great diffusion of knowledge through Mission Schools, and lb? 
various Agents employed by the several religious bodies in Soutli Iiidia» is 
greatly tending to break down sui)erstition, and thus preparing the wav for 
the moral regeneration of the land. !^Len taught by Missionaries are found 
in the Government otiices, as well as Agents employed by merchants sad 
planters. During the last 40 years. Vernacular Schools in TraTanoore ham 
taught many thousands of men and women to read; there are there, him- 
dreds of families, who read the Christian Scriptures and other books, with- 
out having the courage to acknowledge themselves. I have often heard texts 
and proverbs repeated by Nairs who were pupils in Mission Schools when 
boys, and have met with well thumbed books which showed careful reading. 

(3.) Vernacular newspapers and magazines, though general subjects an 
treated of, yet with articles containing religious doctrines liberally stated, are 
legitimate work in our way. This kind of publications is mu^ liked, and 
is eagerly read by the liigher cbsses — see Mi, Percival's Tamil and Tdnga 
newspapers, the Mulayalim magazine and others, all paying for their expenses 
of publication. A desire for general knowledge will tend to foster a wish 
to know something about true religion, and therefore the Missionaries who 
edit these publications are performing their duty and calling, as preai^iers and 
teachers. Bnihmins from the Concan, as well as those coming from the 
Tamil side of India for the purposes of trade in the Malayalim countiiee^ 
are generally men who have travelled and read of foreign lands. We find 
that the knowledge thus acquired makes them less opposed to Christianity than 
the Namborie who reads nothing but his own Sanscrit and stays at .home, 
or spends his life in going from pagoda to utapera, and vice versft. Thns 
my brethren, I have endeavoured to put a few ideas together on the subject 
entrusted to me. I have dealt with them freely, but I hope /airly too. A 
general review of all Indian Missionary stations will, I believe, show that I 
have not mis-stated any thing ; but that where our South Indian system is carried 
out in its integrity, there it will flourish ; not because having been wiser 
men than others, we have discovered the true method, or have had less 
difficulties ourselves than others, working at less favoured stations; but 
because we endeavour to follow, at a distanoe it may be — still the Utct 
remains, — we are — and hope to continue — as humble imitators of the Missionaiy 
'system of Christ and his Apostles. 

HENEY BAKER, Jtoiob. 



After an interesting discussion on the subject of the above paper, 
eliciting many encouraging facts, the following resolutions were adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS ON MISSIONARY SUCCESS. 

1. That on reviewing the progress of Missions in the 
Madras Presidency and in other parts of South India, as 
well as in North Ceylon, especially during the last half cen- 
tury, this Conference feel deeply grateful to the great Head 
of the Church, for the truly encouraging amount of success 
which He has granted to the comparatively feeble and imper- 
fect efforts of his servants, and would humble themselves 
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before God for their many sins and infirmities in the ful- 
filment of their great commission. They believe that the 
Saviour has been faithful to His promise to be with them 
always, and would ascribe it chiefly to their own unfaithful- 
ness and want of wisdom, that a much larger blessing has 
not crowned their labours. Moreover while they feel .truly 
grateful for what has been done, they also believe, that had 
the Churches with which they are connected carried on their ope- 
rations, in this field of Missionary labour, in a manner more 
worthy of their own obligations and more commensurate with 
its claims, they would not only have reaped a correspond- 
ingly larger harvest, but have calculated their success according 
to a greatly increased ratio, and have been spared many of 
the painful trials and disappointments they have experienced. 

2. That the truly gratifying measure of success which 
Indian Missions can show, has been gained in the face of 
the most gigantic physical and moral obstacles ; while, from 
the want of a due appreciation of the real character of the 
work on which they have entered, most of the Missionary 
Societies have failed to supply the means necessary to its 
successful prosecution in the large fields they have occupi- 
ed. 

3. That the system of stationing one or two Missionaries 
at large central and populous places, each of these being 
surrounded by still larger masses of people, and at great 
distances from each other, is, in a country like India, a 
most unsuitable plan, and, if persevered in, can only end in 
disappointment and comparative failure; and that, therefore, 
it is high time this unwise scattering and waste of power 
should give place to more concentrated and vigorous eflTorts. 
In order to accomplish this it is highly desirable that, wherever 
possible, such isolated Missions, if they cannot be fully oc- 
cupied, should be relinquished in favor of those Societies 
which may have stations in the vicinity, and not abandoned 
altogether, as that would be a proceeding which the Con- 
ference could not approve in these days of the universal 
difiusion of the Gospel. 

4. That the hand of God, in disposing so many thou- 
sands of heathens to place themselves under the instructions 
of his servants in Tinnevelly, Travancore, Tanjore, Madura, 
on the Western Coast, and in other districts, as well as in 
blessing their labours among them to the conversion of so 
many precious souls, is most devoutly and thankfuUy to be 
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acknowledged as a pledge of a vastly greater manifestation 
of His Divine power to save in the future. 

5. That the results which have attended Missionary educ- 
ation generally, and especially the system of giving a supe- 
rior biblical and general education through the medium of 
the English language to the youth of the middle and upper 
classes in cities and large towns, demand our liveliest grati- 
tude, and serve to show how wonderfully God provides all the 
various instrumentalities necessary to the accomplishment of 
His work, and grants His blessing to each in its own appro* 
priate sphere of action. 

6. That in addition to the congregations gathered, souls 
converted. Churches foruied, and children and youth of both 
sexes educated, we are specially called to rejoice in that 
large body of able and faithful Native fellow-labourers which 
the Lord has given us, enabling us to cultivate more suc- 
cessfully the fields already occupied, as well as to take 
possession of new ground. This is a success which, in its 
bearing on the future, should fill every heart with hope and 
gladness. 

7. That this Conference believe, that, as the result of 
the wide diffusion of the knowledge of the leading doctrines 
of the Gospel, by preaching and teaching, and by the circu- 
lation of the printed page, as well as by means of the still 
wider diffusion of true knowledge on secular subjects, and 
the introduction of the greatest achievements of Western civi- 
lization, the vast system of superstition and falsehood which 
has enslaved the millions of this country for ages past, is 
undermined, and a great preparation made for its entire 
overthrow ; while both the progress of events, and the pre- 
dictions of Holy Scripture seem clearly to point to the 
establishment of Christianity on its ruins. They believe that 
it is only in this light that the present success of Missions 
can be rightly estimated. 



A paper, containing a series of resolutions on ^' Public Morals and 
the Government," which had been drawn up hy a Committee appoint- 
ed for that purpose, was now read to the Conference, and, after 
discussion, was adopted in the following form, and ordered to be for- 
warded to Government in the form of a Memorial. 
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RESOLUTIONS ON PUBLIC MORALS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

I. That, whereas, the officers of the Government continue 
in a multitude of cases to manage the. endowments of 
Heathen temples, maintaining in this way a close connexion 
with Hindu idolatry which is misunderstood by the people them- 
selves, and forms a real obstacle in the way of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, we earnestly implore the Goveniment 
to cause all connexion with such endowments, at once, ab- 
solutely to cease and determine. 

II. That, whereas, the Hindu customs connected with caste 
are not only deeply injurious to the welfare of this country 
at large; but especially interfere with the rights of our con- 
verts from heathenism in a great variety of ways, leading 
to their exclusion from cutcherries, courts and other public 
buildings, and practically disqualifying them for offices for 
which they are otherwise well qualified, we earnestly entreat 
the Government to discountenance this absurd and injurious 
system by all proper methods, and especially to take steps 
to prevent its recognition in all Government documents, as 
well as in all offices and courts. 

III. That, whereas practically, it is apprehended that, 
there would be little difficulty in the introduction of the 
Bible into all Government Schools and Institutions, and the 
desirableness of its introduction is evident to all, we implore 
the Government to take measures for the full introduction 
of the Holy Scriptures into all its Schools and Institutions. 

IV. That, whereas the regulations of the Government re- 
garding the cessation of all public works on the Lord's day 
are sufficiently explicit, we pray the Government to take 
measures to ensure the strict observance of those regulations 
by their officials in every part of this Presidency. 

And that, with reference to Railway travelling on the Lord's 
day, while we are thankful for what has been done to check 
it, we do earnestly look to the Government to take measures 
for the suppression of all Sunday-travelling by Railway. 

V. That, whereas the present Abgari System is well known 
to lead to the increase of drunkenness and crime in all 
parts of the country, and consequently is a serious obstruc- 
tion to our work in this land, we earnestly beg the Gov* 
ernment to take the whole matter into their serious consi- 
deration, with a view to remedy the increasing evils of 
that system* 
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VI. That, whereas many books and pictures which are 
publicly sold, many representations on cars, temples and in 
public places, as well as many practices at festivals are 
known to be full of obscenities, we beg the attention of 
the Government to this whole subject with a view to the 
^option of stringent measures for the more eflFectual remedy of 
these evils. 

VII. That it is exceedingly to be desired that all Christian 
Missionaries should have access to all jails, under necessary 
restrictions, with a view to afford religious instruction to such 
of their inmates as may be willing to receive it. 

N. B. — The answer of Governjnent to this memorial will be foan4 
ii) the Appendix, 



Saturday, May 1, 

The Rev. J, Cox in the Chair. 

Three of the Historical papers were read by the Rev. J. B, Colks 
of Bellary, by one of the Secretaries on behalf of the Rev. W. Beynon 
of Belgaum, and by the Rev. W. Hutcheon of Bangalore. 

These were followed by a brief paper, being merely an outh'ne 
intended to have been filled np, prepared by the Rev. H. Moboung 
of the Coorg Mission, on the Parent Societies and their Constituen-r 
cies^ which was read by one of the Secretaries. Another paper on 
this subject was read by the Rev. M* Winslow of Madras, the same 
having beeu prepared duiring the sitting of the Conference. 

ON THE PARENT SOCIETIES, ETC. 

THOUGHTS ON THE BEST MEANS FOR KEEPING UP AND INCREASING THE 
IJJTEBEST FELT AT HOME IN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

(1.) JEnterprlze. — Livingstone, a real Christian Captain, needs no taking of 
thought, how to awaken interest in behalf of his Africa Mission. Even an 
unresd character, like Gutzlaff, excited, and long success fully fed a passion 
for China in Germany and England. 

(2.) Success. — Interest has never been wanting in hehalf of the South Sea 
Missions since the dawn of their success. Tinnevelly in Ehenius' time, and 
since ; the Krishnagur Mission in some measure, are proofs to the point. 
Generally speaking, Indian Missions find less sympathy, support, and interest 
at home, because they do not yet — in proportion to the greatness of their 
object the Christianization of India — appear successful. 

(3.) The character and talents, especially the eloqtience of Mimonariea are 
powerful mea7is. — ^Duff, Anderson, Wilson, Nesbit, M. Mitchell have succeeds 
ed in rousing to lively interest the Free Church and many others in behalf 
of their Mission. Great has been the influence of the few mighty Baptist 
men of Serampore. The London Society owes much of their Indian interest at 
home to the elder Campbell, Buyers, Drew, and Mullens. 

(4.) H'equent mutual intercourse between Mission and Mother Ckurckei.-^ 
Personal ac<^uaintance is worth more than reams of paper and Tolumes of 
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books. A real convert sent home for Education, and left there for some 
years, if approved by the Lord, will strengthen and deepen the interest in 
foreign Missions very much among the best friends of Missions. More anon 
on this point. 

(5.) A means of creating interest that has been much neglected, is the pub- 
lication by Missionaries, established in diiferent provinces, of papers, pam- 
phlets, statistics, historical researches, &c. relative to their fields of labor; of 
notable works of literature belonging to the races among whom they are en- 
gaged. In fact, little care has been taken to render our friends at home fully 
acquainted with the character of the people, in whose behalf we desire them 
to take a great interest. There ought by this time to exist a small library, pre- 
pared by Aiissionary authors, of descriptions of all the provinces and peo- 
ples among whom Missions have been established, faithful photographs of men 
and countries. If European Christians are to love Hindus and pity them, they 
must know them. Committees at home ought to have directed their atten- 
tion much more than they have done to this point. They have lived tod 
much from hand to mouth. 

Deputations, as already touched upon in No. 4 — are a most necessary, most 
useful, most legitimate means of strengthening the bonds of fellowship between 
the Home Committees and public, and the Missionaries engaged abroad. 

The Moravians, the Missionary Church, Kar i$oxqy, give the best proof in 
point. Deputations are ever going and coming from and to the centre of their 
Church and its periphery in heathen lands, some of them at the very ends 
of the world. Christian Churches ought to be as such Missionary bodies, as 
the Moravians, the Wesleyans, and the Free Church of Scotland. Such also are 
some of the American Churches, and, in some sense, the Church of England. 
The London Missionarv, the Basle and similar Societies labor under the dis- 
advantage of Churchlessness. Their Committees are not the ecclesiastical supe<* 
riors of the Missionaries, and must, therefore, be deficient in spiritual authority. 
If they, nevertheless, aim at strong Government, they are in danger of falling 
into bureaucratic errors. 

Tlie Heads of Missions issuing from European Churches must eo ipso be at 
home. But the liveliest possible intercourse with the Mission limbs abroad 
ought to be kept up. The most effective way is personal intercourse, of course 
through Deputies. 

The mistakes, which of late years have occurred in different quarters, would 
be obviated if the following points were attended to. 

(1.) Let Deputations be frequent, and conducted by different leading men at 
home. 

(2.) Let the Deputation never consist of less than two members. 

(3.) Let all the written reports be finished on the spot and be communicated 
to the individual Missionaries of whom they speak, or to the respective Dis- 
trict Meetings, before being despatched home. 

The Deputies might supply all, which may not be conmiunicated under 
this system, when they have returned home to the Committee who have sent 
them. 

(4.) Let all parties remember, that, unless Missionary Veterans, (the best 
deputies of course) are among the Deputations, the new comers, though men 
of much wisdom and much European experience, labor under tho disadvantage 
of griffinage. 

Missionary Conferences like this — the first of its kind in South India, — ^may 
effect much good, both in increasing Indian Missionary interest at home, and 
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in supplyinf^ some of the deficiencies of Deputations. Besides, the good Bro- 
therhood of all Indian Missionaries, with so very rare exceptions, may affoid 
a pleasing and sound lesson to our friends in £urope, who are not on eqnallj 

goo<l terms amongst themselves. 

With many humble apologies for the unfinished state of the above notes. 

H. MCEGLING. 



ON THE MELVXS OF INCREASING MISSIONARY ZEAL IS EUROPE 
AND -AMERIC-V, REMOVING MISCONCEPTIONS, AND ON 
THE BKVRINGS OF MISSIONARY DEPUTATIONS. 

" What can be done for the increase of intelligent seal and activity, on bd^ 
of Foreign Missions, in Europe and America; and towards the lemoral of 
those misconceptions which appear to prevail ? Are Missionary DepatatimiB 
desirable, and likely to be attended with much benefit?" 

As this subject has been given to me since the oommenooment of the 
sessions of the Conference, my remarks upon it are only such as oould ba 

Erepared in the intervals of our meetings. I may perhaps, for cooTeoieoe^ 
e allowed to invert the order of the questions. 

1. j4re Mmionary Deputations desiraile, and likelf to be aHemded wiik 
much benefit ? The place assigned to this question may be supposed to imply 
that many consider Deputations an important means of increasing " the intelli- 
gent zeal and activity" of the Church. From their employment of late yesrs 
by different Missionary Societies, it would seem there is much gronnd to 
think that it was so considered before the experiment was so largely wy^l ft 
Whether it is still thought that they are generally desirable^ is a qaestion 
concerning which, perhaps, something more than a doubt is implied by the 
manner in which it is stated. It is a subject which has many nlient 
points ; but as several members of the Conference have no personal interest in 
it, their Missions being managed by Committees in the country, I shall not at- 
tempt to assail them, except on one side. My only object in this respeei wili be 
to examine the position of those who assume, that Missionaries abroad 
may be, and often ought to be, visited by Delegations from the Sodeties 
supporting them; clothed with plenary power to reform whatever may seem 
to need reformation, and to mould all the operations of the Missions in 
conformity with the views or theories of the Managers of such Societies. 
This assumption can only be on the ground that Missionaries are like 
hired labourers, or paid soldiers, under the direction of Superintendents or 
Commanding Officers, instead of being what they ought to be, co-workers 
with their brethren ; " the Messengers of the Churehes, and the gjoiy of 
Christ.*' 

There can be no doubt that Missionaries are, and most be, under the 
control of their Societies, and its Managers, to the extent of securing a 
proper use of the funds contributed for their support, aud ton employment 
m their work. If they are not doing that for which they were sent, 
are not carrying out the designs of those who support them, they may, 
plainly, either be admonished or recalled; .in other words, the support may 
be withdrawn. They may, therefore, be required to send to ttieir sup- 
porters journals and reports, and may be visited and inspected in all pro* 
per methods, to secure the use of the funds entrusted to them to the end 
designed. 

When they leave home, they receive instructions as to what they are ex* 
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pected to do ; and, arriving in their field of labor, they probably come 
into connexion with a Mission which has a plan of polity for more or less 
self-government, under the inspection of the Society, or under a local Com- 
mittee. They are, therefore, under direction, to a certain extent. This is 
all understood and acknowledged. But it does not follow, that the Mission- 
ary is a mere employ^. He is still a Minister of the Grospel, acting un- 
der the Great Commission of his Lord. To accomplish certain ends, 
by a prescribed course of proceedings, others contribute to his support, 
thnt he may give himself wholly to the work* In this way, the Churches 
at home have the privilege of fulfilling the last command of the ascending 
Saviour, by proxy; and as they supply funds for tbis purpose, they are 
as really the Agents of the Missionaries, as these are the servants of ihe 
Churches. They are in fact workers together, and one is their "Master, 
even Christ." 

The true position then appears to be, that Deputations for ifupection, advice^ 
and mutual counsel, but not " to lord it over God's heritage," are a legitimate 
part of tJie machinery of Missions. Whether they are desirable, must de- 
pend on circumstances. They may sometimes be necessary, as when Mission- 
aries, long from home, and in an isolated posiKon, have fallen behind the 
progress of the times* and are not sufficiently alive to the importance of 
a change in their course, and an enlargement of their plans; or are ho- 
nestly divided, and in doubt, as to what plans the state of the Churches 
at home may call upon them to pursue to insure proper support. Gene- 
rally, the fresh blood infused into a Mission, by new arrivals from time 
to time, will suffice for this. But the younger Missionaries, full of life 
and zeal, and unacquainted with all the difficulties in the way, are apt to 
be dissatisfied with the slow progress of things, and may urge changes 
which would not be improvements. In such a case, if there be a division 
in a Mission, on some very important question, an advisory Deputation of men 
of the right stamp, from home, or from a neighbouring Mission, may be of much 
use. But if they come not for counsel but control, and under the idea that they 
understand the whole subject better than the most experienced Missionaries on 
the ground, they may be as likely to do harm as good. Their stay can, gene- 
rally, be only for a limited time, in which they can learn but little from 
actual observation. They must depend for the means of forming their 
judgment upon others ; and those roost ready to give advice, and most studious 
to please, may be the least worthy of confidence. 

"Great men are not always wise" and whatever may be their own opinion, 
they cannot, by watching a Mission from a distance, however elevated their 
stand-point, or in whatever focus of light they may be placed, understand 
all its operations and its practical working, so well as an intelligent Mis- 
sionary long engaged in the work. Lord John Eusscll might feel himself 
competent, as it was said he did, to take command of the Channel-fieet ; 
but on coming into action it might be safer to place it under a practical 
seaman, though of a less elevated position. 

It need scarcely be added, that a Deputation may do as Behoboam did» 
consult with the young men instead of the elder ; and as they must do 
something of importance, after having come a long distance, they will be 
liable to introduce plausible, but unsubstantial reforms, and even unnecessary 
revolutions, under their own auspfoes. This will ttmd to shake the confidence 
of the Native converts and the Heathen, in the Missionaries. 

If a Deputation over-shadow, or over-ride, a Mission, though the changes 
made be good, the loss of influence on the part of. the Missionaries may 
more than couuterbalanc6 the benefit. 
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When the visit is only one of counsel, and of inspection for report at home^ 
and any important changes thought advisable be duly considered there, 
and made so as not to create any very serious revulsions, it will probablj be 
productive of great good. The Deputation becomes a connecting link between 
the Missions and the Churches, and may be like an electric-wire oonveying 
back and forth life-giving pulsations. Having looked at the field, and seen 
something of what has been done, and nee<ls to be done, the testimony of such 
delegates will tend to confirm the reports of the Missionaries. " At the mouth 
of two or three witnesses shall every word be established.'* They may also 
" impart some Spiritual gift." Coming from the warm bosom of the 
Church at home, they may convey new warmth and zeal to those, who^ 
cut off from the synlpathies of the great congregation, and feeling themselves 
almost alone in an enemies' country, may have become too much discour- 
aged; and may need to have their faith increased, and to be roused to 
new zeal and activity. If the Missionaries do not themselves go home, 
except at long intervals — which, however, they generally should do, fmr 
health of soul and vigour of mind as well as of body ; — or, if a Mission 
be not somewhat frequently reinforced, such a fraternal visitation may be very 
'* desirable, and likely to be attended with much benefit." 

II. What can be done to remove those miseoncepiiona which appear to pre* 
vail? It is obvious there are misconceptions, and it is almost impossible 
it should be otherwise. All is different here from what it is in our Native 
lands. One is at first astonished at every thing, and soon wonders at 
nothing. He cannot describe what he sees, for there is little or nothing 
with which to compare it. Even the natural scenery and the lower ani- 
mals, are didicult to be presented before the inhabitants of a temperate 
climate. As to the people, when a man has lived among the Hindus twenty 
or thirty years, and has kept his eyes and ears open, and mingled freely 
with them, he will begin to understand that they are nearly incomprehen- 
sible. The Government of India have of late learned something of this ; have 
found that, ''appearances are deceitful." 

In reference to misconceptions from Missionary accounts, the most simple 
statements are liable to be misunderstood. I can recollect reading when young, 
in the journal of a Missionary, that, when he went out to preach, a ret^- 
honse in the neighbourhood was filled with attentive hearers. A rest-hoose 
was in my mind a caravansary of sufficient size to accommodate a large caravan, 
and I was surprised to find, afterwards, that it was a roof of thatch, support- 
ed by four posts, covering a space about ten feet square, which had a Boor of 
earth. 

Another case was that of a heathen temple, said to be given, up to a Mis- 
sionary. Of course, Solomon's temple or something like that, was the ideal modet 
of this. But it proved little more than a hut, with mud walls and coyered 
with palm leaves. There are certainly large and magnificent temples in 
Southern India; but they are not likely soon to be given up to Missionaries. 
The greater part are snmll, even when built of stone. Many are the merest 
hovek. 

If a Missionary, on a tour to make known the Gospel, having visited a 
populous town, or a large temple at the time of a festival, gives a glowing des* 
cription of the multitudes that thronged around him to hear preaching, or 
the crowds that came for tracts or books, the impression is likely to be, that 
there was a great desire to know the way of salvation. Not at aU, It 
was perhaps mere curiosity. So often the hopeful appearances at the oommenoe- 
ment of some new undertaking, as the opening of a School, or of a place 
of worship, or the forming of a village congregation, are often deceptive to 
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the Missionary himself. Much more so are they to those who read his ani- 
mated, though true account of such occurrences. The people at home do not 
know the obsequiousness of the Hindus, nor how they will flock to those 
from whom they hope to gain any benefit whatever. They do not know how 
many blossoms there are on a Mango-tree, that disappear without even setting 
for fruit ; nor how large a part of those that do set, become early windfalU. 

An account of a conversion may be given, with all truthfulness. Perhaps 
it is of a Brahmin. He is baptized; there is a great commotion. He bears 
persecution. A thrilling narrative of this is given, and appears in tlie News- 
papers and journals and reports at home, causing much joy. But that Brah- 
min backslides. It is hoped that this backslidibg may be only transient, and 
it is not at first mentioned. Perhaps, indeed, it is not reported until the 
circumstances of the conversion are so far forgotten as not to be connected 
with this backslider; and he remains in the galaxy of the supposed Native 
converts, to be pointed to, by eloquence on a platform, as an evidence that 
the Hindu system is falling and Brahmins are flocking to Christ. 

But the principal source of misconception is, in the desire of the Secretaries, 
Societies, Editors of Journals, and speakers on public occasions, to present 
the brightest side of the picture, so as to produce the greatest present effect. 
The darker shades are omitted. Tniths are taken out of their proper con-> 
nexions, and so presented that they cease to be truths. The success des- 
cribed is such, that, I doubt not sometimes a Missionary has been aston-> 
ished, in reading the accounts of his proceedings, to find how successful 
he has been, how much he has accomplished. He is somewhat in the 
condition of Warren Hastings when on his famous trial, though the pre- 
dicament may be a more gratifying one. This statesman, who had so 
vigorously and, it was said, unscrupulously ruled India, after hearing the 
outbursts of eloquence, which came upon him like claps of thunder, 
and scathed like lightning, said, he never knew before how great a villain 
he was. 

In ways like these, misconceptions of the real state of the work are pro- 
duced and fostered, and their removal is difficult. This arises in part 
from the impossibility of adequately representing the obstacles to be over- 
come in India. We have in our warfare here many a Sebastapool to reduce, 
and in each of them a Malakotf and Kedan, which are not taken by a few 
successful skirmishes. Many a Delhi and Lucknow, which, if taken, only 
disgorge theur rebel defenders, to scatter widely and hide themselves in other 
fortresses. We have hydra-headed caste; immemorial custom; idolatry^ most 
corrupt, yet most captivating ; a hereditary priesthood in the Brahmins, the 
repositories of the learning, the wealth, and the aristocratic dignity of the 
country, considered in fact as the representatives of divinity ; a literature from 
all antiquity, having, it is supposed, inspiration for its source, as the Vedas are 
said to have come from the mouth of Brahma, and all saturated with heathen- 
ism. Not only so, but the people intrenched in these, are believers in Jate^ 
iransmigratioHi astrology, witchcrttfty sorcery au,d demonology ; and to make their 
case more hopeless, are the most apathetic, unimpressible, and, at the same 
time, among the most licentious people in the world ; worshipping gods as 
deceitful, untruthful and impure as themselves. They are all the bondsmen 
and willing slaves of Satan, in bodyi soul and spirit. 

The female portion of the people are in double slavery, first to the god of this 
world, and then to the other sex. The Puranic system, under which they 
are, is a master-piece of the wicked one. Perhaps only Mohammedanism and 
Jlomanism are more artfully planned to destroy souls. 

In working among tuch people^ to prevent or remove misconception, the 
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full strength of Heathenism should be fairly stated. There is do reason to 
fear because the entrenchments are strong. He who made the walla of Jerieho 
fall ean cast down these strongholds. 

We must be careful, however, not to deceive ourselves or others^ with the 
thought that idolatry is tottering in India, because some looee atones fall 
from its walls. The Israelites, in compassing the walls of Jericho, did not 
indeed see «ven that, or any change, until the seventh circuit on the serenth 
day. We no doubt have proof that an undermining and weakeniDg process 
is going ou« but the fall of idolatry will not be hastened by any preoia- 
ture shouts. Our friends at home must make up their minds, aa we also 
must do, to a long and trying campaign; and they must expect to be 
called upon to send out reinforcements to their Missions, as troths an 
now sent out to crush the rebellion in the country. 

But while we should walk by faith and not by sight, and especially be 
careful not to see things double, and magnify beyond due boands 
what is being done, we should not undervalue the good actually accom- 
plished. Perhaps the '* nusconceptions," in this respect, are as great aa in 
the other. The general impression seems to be that there has been but 
little success in India. This impression can be removed only by full state- 
ments of the difficulties in the way, and the progress made in overcoming 
them; and this not merely, perhaps not principally, as seen in actual and 
known conversions, but as it appears in the great preparatory work aooom- 
plished. One part of this is the removing of obstacles, such as the weakening 
of caste, overcoming prejudice, dispelling ignorance, lessening Brahminic influ- 
ence, abolishing cruel rites, and correcting, in various respects, public opi- 
nion and practice. These changes may not be less important, though Jess 
manifest, than those eviuoed by the baptisms made. The breaking up of 
the fallow ground, and sowing the seed, is as necessary as gathering in 
the harvest. 

Besides the removing of obstacles, there is much positive good accomplish- 
ed. Look at the translation of the Scriptures, in whole or part, into most of 
the languages of India; the preparation of a great variety of other religious 
books and tracts; the extension of Christian Education to great numbers; 
and the wide preaching of the Gospel to the masses of the people. In 
regard to females only, whose influence on society must always be vast, the 
improvement of their condition, by the abolition of Sutii^ or burning of 
widows ; of female infanticide, to a great extent ; and, in part, of the custom 
of obliging widows to remain unmarried, is certainly very great. To this when 
we add the progress made in female education, it will be most evident 
that the preparatory work is of very great importance. The modesty of 
some Missionaries may prevent their stating all, not which tkey have done^ 
but which the Holy Spirit by them has accomplished. This is false modesty, 
and does not honor God, 

It must depend principally on Missionaries to correct misapprehensionss 
as to the real progress of the work. For this, they must strive to re- 
present the Native Church as it is, neither better nor worse. They must 
open their eyes fully to its defects. They must express their gratitude 
for the amount of grace bestowed upon it. They may request those who 
guide public opinion at home not to garble their statements, and keep out 
of view the discouragements experienced, but to present the shady as well 
as the sunny side. 

Some Missionaries have found it difficult to do this, because the Church 
calls for the stimulus of success, and acts so much from sympathy and 
excitements and so little from fixed principle. We should be as particolar 
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thous^h it be making our darkness shine, in describing; any remarkable 
defection, and its apparent cause if known, as in presenting the case of a 
remarkable conversion. It will excite the sympathy of the real friends of 
Christ, and of all who love immortal souls ; and though not pleasing, it 
will be profitable. It shows the need of help from God. The Church may 
say " Prophesy to us smooth things" but our Master says " He that hath a 
dream let him tell a dream. He that hath my Word let him speak my 
Word." "What is the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord.'' 

III. What can he don$ to increase intelligent zeal and activity on heJialf of 
Foreign Missions in Europe and America ? — On this large and important part 
of the subject, I can do no more than throw out a few hints ; and these 
in reference only to what can be done by us who are in India. 

1. A most obvious method is — to be more zealous and active ourselves. — The 
Missionary body is a great galvanic battery ; and it should be fully charged, 
so as to send an electric current of the Missionary spirit into all the evangelical 
Churches of Christendom. To do this, every Missionary must have an open 
communication with Heaven. There must be a free and pure air around 
him ; no mists and fogs of earth. Each should be as the " angel standing 
in the sun," all light and heat. 

2. To stir up our friends, and as far as possible all the friends of Missions, 
to more faith and prayer, — We must have faith in God, resting firmly on 
his promises, as on a rock. We must also have a spirit of wrestling, 
agonizing prayer ourselves; and excite others to pray. The Father said to 
the Son, " Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine in- 
heritance," The Son does ask; but there is a failure in the Church, which 
is the spiritual body of Christ, of which He is the head. His people, who 
are made kings and priests unto God, for this very purpose, do not ask 
as they should; and, therefore, the promise is not fulfilled. Let there be 
one voice of prayer, in faith, through all the hosts of God's people, one 
united shout of praise and thanksgiving, and the fortresses of heathenism will 
soon crumble in the dust. 

3. To acquaint ourselves with the real state of the work, in all parts of the 
country; in other Missions as well as our own, — ^This is necessary to specific 
and earnest prayer, and to a proper presentation of the Missionary cause in 
India to those whose sympathy and co-operation we would excite. We should 
look not "every one on his own things," but also on the things of others. 

4. To make it our object, and set purpose, to communicate intelligence to 
friends at home on the state of India, — For this purpose we may make 
communications of facts and reasonings, to public journals, to Colleges and 
Seminaries, to Sunday Schools, and to persons of infiuence and piety, as 
opportunity and ability may allow. Missionaries who have been any length 
of time in the country, and to whom nothing almost is new, arc apt to 
neglect this important means of usefulness. In writing for the young, more 
especially, wives of Missionaries may do excellent service. 

6. To induce Native converts, the pupils in our Schools, and especially Na^ 
tire preachers or pastors, also, to make such communications, under proper 
stiperintendence. — Their simple statements often have an infiuence which our 
more labored arguments have nott At any rate, they are witnesses, and their 
testimony is very important. 

6. To understand and present the real difficulties of the work among the 
Ilindus ; the almost necessary slowness of its progress ; yet the certainty of its 
final success, — We are not to expect here as quick returns for our labour 
as we might ao(ioDg a more simple minded people. Only among those 
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not pro{icrIy Hindus, and not under the Brahmioic yoke, 88 the Shiniri^ 
Ifahara and Pariahs, do wc find anylhin*^ like an open door. The Hindus 
are, indeed, most of them accessible, in some form or other, bat art nearly 
impenetrable. So in Burmah, it is the Karens only who seem a people pre* 
pared of the Lord. We have to cultiTate, not a beaver-meadow, clear of 
timber and by the side of a sweet stream ; nor an extended prairie, with a fruit* 
fal soil, covered only by luxuriant grass and bri^t flowering plants ; but a jangle* 
forest of tall trees with deep roots, around which are thom-bustes, prickly shnrbii 
briars, running and entangled creepers, gigantic and interlacing climbers, spreading 
over stony ground, or covering a deceitful marsh, fiUe<l with pestilential malaria ; 
and the whole infested by serpents and other poisonous reptiles, as well 
as ravenous beasts of prey ! Blessed be God, some part of this dense jim- 
£le is brought under cultivation ; and thanks to Him for the sure wm^ of 
promise, tlmt '* instead of the thoru shall come up the fir tree, and in- 
stead of the briar the myrtle tree;" and that «*the desert shall rqjcMoe and 
blossom as the rose." 

7. To indoctrinate the Churchy qb far an we may he able^ m itm ]>utt omI 
PRIVILEGE in regard to the extension of Christianity^* — It is for iAis the 
Church exists ; and every Christian is in the world as Cbrisi was in the 
world, as His representative, to this very end. Every Christian shoved be a 
vitncss for Christ ; and the Church a witnessing Church. " Ye are ray wit- 
nesses," saith God; and wo to those who give false witness, sad ^l^JMn wr 
God, or forbear to give testimony. 

The disciples of Christ are appointed the Executors of his last will and 
Testament, the trustees of that legacy which he left for all, in aavingv "6o 
ye therefore and teach all nations." Had this command been given to An- 
gels, though they never tasted redeeming love, how readily and ^oyfwBj 
would it have been obeyed. But it was given to man, for his iellow man; 
and has not been fulfilled! All things are ready on Gtod's part, yd the 
nations perisli. It should be laid as a live coal on the eoiiscience of the 
Church, that it has been unfaithful to its trust. It should be exdted to 
an entire fulfilment of this without delay; by pity for the wietdied cap- 
tives of Satan, unhappy in this world and hastening to a hopeless eternity; 
by a quenchless love for immortal souls, drawn under the power of the 
second death and ** ready to be slain C hy a sense of duty and obligation 
and privilege to sympathise with the Saviour in the travail of his aool 
for a lost world; by jealousy for God whose glory is changed into an 
image, and whose beloved Son is every where blasphemed ; by a feeling 
of loyalty which cannot rest while the world is in rebellion against its right- 
ful King, and practising through all the dark places, of the earth atrocities 
of which those of the mutineers of India are but specimens; and especially^ 
by the constraining love of Christ, as the only permanent and all pervading 
principle of action to the Christian, remembering that He died for alC 
that they that live should not henceforth live for themselves, but for Him 
who loved them, and gave Himself to die for them. We should not resti 
until among the soldiers of the cross in India, contending to put down the 
vebellion against Jehovah^ there be found Havelocks, and Niels and Lamrettcet^ 
for this spiritual warfare. 

My brethren, do we feel the constraining love of Christ, and from eonstant 
communion with Him, are we good conductors — alas, if we are non-conductors — 
of the current of divine love from the heart of the Saviour, to the hearts of 
his people ? There will then appear, here and there, more than electric sparks, 
kindling up a Missionary spirit. And the flame will spread, by oar instm^ 
mentality, however feebld, and by that of God's people, in ev^ part of the 
world, until He ahall say to his Church ^Aiisei slunci fof thj light is onnej^. 



RCs«ramom ok parent socicms; etc. ^)^^ 

**Aiul the Lord slmll create upon every dwelling plaoe of Mount Zion, and 
«pon her assemblies, a cloud and smoke by day, and the shining of n flam- 
iug fire by night; for upon all the glory shall be a defence." 

M. WINSLOW. 



After discussion the following resolutions were adopted. 

RESOLUTIONS ON PARENT SOCIETIES AND THEIR 
CONSTITUENCIES, AND ON DEPUTATIONS. 

1. That in order to the prevention and removal of popu- 
lar niiscooceptions of the labours and successes of Missionaries 
by their friends in Europe and America, the various Societies 
should be scrupulously careful as to the publication of letters 
and statements received from their Missionaries, and especially 
that they should aim to present a faithful picture, both of 
the success realized and of the difficulties and discourage, 
ments met with in the diffisrent fields occupied, as the pre- 
senting of partial views, though perhaps not intended, ulti-- 
mately defeats its object. 

2. They also consider, that the greatest care is requisite 
in the publication of either very glowing or very gloomy 
pictures of the field of labours, as such have frequently 
pained the hearts of many who well knew their unreal 
character and injurious tendency. 

3. That it is extremely desirable in order to create a 
deeper interest on behalf of Missions in the miiwls of the 
more intelligent classes, that a first rate Quarterly Journal 
of all Protestant Missions shoura be published in Britain^ 
under the superintendence of an able and devoted Editor, 
who should give his whole time to the collection, and pre- 
sentation of all kinds of really valuable and rdiable inform- 
ation, the Journal being also open to the full and free 
discussion of the various plans and systems of Missionary 
operations in all their bearings. 

4. That the conductors of Missionary Societies, and the 
advocates of the Missionary cause should never lose sight 
of the solemn obligation which rests upon them to put forth 
their utmost efforts to feed the true Missionary Spirit in 
the Churches, to obtain suitable labourers, and to guard 
against mere satisfaction with the prevalence of a pleasing 
excitement, and the collection of the necessary funds. 
The first great want of the Churches is more profound and 
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more comprehensive views of the great work before them, 
and based upon this, a more earnest spiritual conviction of 

their duty in regard to it. 

5. That Deputations from Parent Societies to their Mis- 
sionaries abroad when strictly confined to inspection, advice 
and mutual counsel, may sometimes be desirable, or even 
necessary, provided that they remain long enough to become 
fully acquainted with the state of the Missions ; though where 
there is a considerable body of Missionaries of varying ages, 
talents and dispositions, in frequent and speedy communi- 
cation with the Societies and Churches at home, and em- 
powered as Committees or Missions to act in their collective 
capacity in reference to the general concerns of the stations^ 
and to watch over and admonish one another in the Lord, 
the little good they can accomplish, the great expense they 
must involve, and the serious evils they may occasion, must 
render them generally of doubtful expediency. 

Note. — ^The Rev. J. Kendall, of the American Madura Mission 
wishes to record his dissent from the above resolution respecting 
Deputations. 



The following paper on the children of Missionaries was read by 
the Bev. J. M. Lkculeb, of Salem. 

THE CHILDREN OF MISSIONARIES. 

"What provision should the Churches nmke for the children erf Mission- 
aries labouring in tropical and heathen countries? What is the best way 
of rearing up the children of s\3m Missionaries?" 



It can hardly be expected that Missionaries should bring np their own 
children; for in a secular point of view they are generally not the rich of 
this world. Such still find it difficult to enter into the Idngdom of God, 
and more so to choose a Missionary life. Those Missionaries, howerer, who 
have it in their power to provide for their offspring will, no doubt, cheer- 
fully do so, and avoid as much as possible their being chargeable to 
others. If it be said. 

That the relatives and friends of Missionaries should st^ forward to pro- 
vide for such children, and thus relieve both the Missionary, and the Chiurh 
from the task ; we reply that in many cases this has been done, either 
in whole or in part ; but as the parents and other relations of Missiona- 
ries generally make great sacrifices in giving up their sons and daughters 
to the Mission cause, and perhaps have educated them for that purpose, 
we do not think it juH or kind that additional burdens should be put 
upon them, unless they choose to take them themselves. A Church or 
Society is better able to do this than individuals. 
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It may be said, moreover, that parents are the proper persons to bring 
up their own children, that Missionaries by training and educating their 
children in their respective stations have an opportunity of setting a Christian 
example before those who have no idea whatever of bringing up children, 
that such examples might produce most important results among a heathen 
population as well as among newly converted Christians, and that children 
brought up by their own parents in Mission stations, if converted and other- 
wise qualified, might be early introduced into Mission work themselves and 
become useful helpers and successors to their parents. These and similar 
suggestions have been well considered and tried by many Missionaries, but 
they were not found practicable. 

We admit that parents are the best persons to bring up their own chil- 
dren, and that none other can adeqiiately fill their places; but we know for 
certain, that no Missionary can do it unless he neglect his Missionary du- 
ties, which are in themselves so arduous and multifarious that under the 
best of circumstances, especially, when alone in a station, he cannot dis- 
charge them satiBfactorily even to himself. Nor must it be forgotten that, 
in a tropical climate, a Missionary has to contend with peculiar inconveni- 
ences and difficulties, of which persons in Europe can know but little ; and 
therefore, however anxious he may be to bring up his own children, he 
considers it right to intrust them to the care of others, for others may 
supply his place as a parent to his children in a measure^ whereas hi^ 
place as a Missionary can be filled by none. 

We consider that the Society or Church which sends out the Missionary 
as their representative, expects him to give his whole time to his Missionary 
work ; if so, that Society or Church virtually pledges itself to make suit- 
able provisions for the maintenance and education of his children, though 
he may never have so covenanted with them. For, if the Mission cause 
is the work of the Church, as it imquestionably is, each member ought 
to take his proper share in it, and surely those who in their own hap- 
py homes contribute merely of their tneana towards the support of the 
Missionary, his children and the work in general, have to peiform a much 
easier part than he, who forsakes all, and, with his life in his hand, has 
to go and live and labour in a tropical and heathen country. 

A true Missionary can and will do his work cheerfully, only on condition 
that the Church perform her part faithfully towards him and his family. 
To neglect or see neglected his own children, would be contrary to the dic- 
tates of nature, to his conscience and to the plain Word of God. Who 
could or would ever care for others while Ids own are in want? 

What Missionary ever dared to teach a number of heathen while his own 
children perish for lack of knowledge ? " K any man provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own kindred, he hath denied the faith 
and is worse than an infidel," and, consequently, unfit to be a Missionary. 
If, therefore, the Churches desire their Agents and representatives to be faith- 
ful to their trust, tltey must keep faithful to theirs, and by so doing ex- 
empt the Missionary from care and anxiety with regard to the maintenance 
and education of the children whom God has given him. 

The provisions sought for the children of Missionaries have, however, to some 
extent been made by several Churches and Societies; and to them, but es- 
pecially to the Author of all grace, we would here express our heartfelt gra- 
titude. Some of the great Missionary Societies have established Schools or 
Homes for this purpose. It is, however, very doubtful whether separate 
Schoob are the thing desirable. If separate Schools are e>stablished for our 
children in order to give opportunities to Churches and individuals to bestow 
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particular attention and cnre npon them, both as to their odneation and rtS^ 
ous tniinin!^, all well ; but if it be done with a view of saving expenae nd 
of keppin;^ the childr.'n witiiin cit: an limits ns chihlfpn of charity, as has been 
siifTsrestcd by sonic, we say such a cr>ursc would be unjust, and hurtful to the 
tempers and chanictcrs of iii^h spiritetl children. Iiu«tanoes of thia are not want- 
ing, and it must Ix; very painful to the pi rents. We consider ouraelves, as al- 
ready expressed, the reprentmtatlre* of the Church, but not the servants of Mis- 
sionary Cominittee^ and S.'>cif'tics ; and, therefore, we expect that our childm 
should be a^sociatixl ami eiluriited with the children of those with whom we are 
united in our Missionary institutions and Committees at home. Agam. it 
must not be for<;oiteu that most of the Missionaries' children come from iropkd 
cliiuate» ; their iutelkctual faculties may liave been already iuipaired ; they 
come from countries where they had no opportunities of measuring themaelTA 
with really moral, intelligent, and even civilized children; and, conseqnentbr, 
may have contracted conceited ideas of their own abilities and aoquiiemenlk 
Can it be well to congregate such children exclusively, and has not expericnoa 
abundantly shown, that some of those so oongrcgatctl returned firom achDob 
with the same want of energy and the same self-conceit, which they had 
brought into the School? 

The Moravian brethren have, in this respect, set ns an example well worti^' 
of imitation. All their Missionaries' children arc taken home and received ''* ' 



into their respective institutions for the young, where they are associated with 
other respectable children and receive a first rate education and training; or 
into Missionary Schools of a Miutilar character. Some Missionary Societiea and 
Churches arc fcir behind them ; and, consequently, their Missionary Agents and 
representatives are grcjitly inconvenienced, pained and harrassed. Some of them 
have had the mortiticiition of seeing their children grow up neglectcxi, uncdn* 
cated, untrained, and even fall into the hands of iufidtU. Surely these things 
ought not to be so. 

The question, where should Missionaries' children be educated ? has long per- 
plexed both Missionaries and their friend. It seems, however, to be understood 
better now than it used to be some time ago. Attempts have repeatedly been 
made to educate them in this country, especially {\t Madras and on the Neil* 
gherry Hills, but without giving satisfaction to any. This country is not the 
place for the rearing up of the children of Europeans. From their birth most 
of them retain a delicate constitution; the climate enervates both body and 
mind ; the intellectual faculties of the children lie dormant ; they cannot devd- 
ope themselves so well ns in a more congenial atmosphere, nor can th^ ever 
bear the unremitting exertions of a School. Is it not very painful to see our 
children in this country gaping, covered with perspiration, and almost sinking 
after the slightest exertion of the most simple lesson at home ? Some children 
kept too long, or altogether, in the country have been injured for life. We 
therefore desire that oiu" children be sent home, and be sent home at an 
early age to the land of their parents. 

We observe farther, that were we to have Schools ibr Missionaries' children 
in this country, we should have continual trouble in obtaining suitable hooka 
and other School materials. Above all, the diificulties of procuring proper 
masters are insurmountable. 

The associations also, which the children of Missionaries have in tropicaL 
and heathen countries are not only undesirable, bat greatly injurious, and even 
ruinous. Tlieir parents cannot always be with them. From their infancy they 
must be left much with Native nurses, servants and Sclu)ol children; these, 
even the best of them, still have heathenish manners and habits cleaving to 
them; lying, dissembling, stealing and. other sins are often sadly practiced 
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ffven by . tliose educated in our Schools or received into our Churches ; want 
of cleanliness, indecency and the like are not looked upon as wrong, conse- 
queirtly the tihildren of Missionaries often learn what is evil, notwithstanding 
the careful vigilance of their parents. We have not only been repeatedly 
told of this by our friends at home, but have witnessed it ourselves, especially 
in children who were kept long in this country, and some most sad instances 
of children physically and morally ruined for time and eternity, have come to 
our notice. 

Again, India is not likely ever to become the land of our, or our children's 
adoption. Though the people may change as to religion, habits and manners, 
the climate will not change, Europeans, and their children in India, will ever 
be strangers in a strange land. The education and training of our children 
therefore should be so as to qualify them for Society in general, and to 
obtain this object they must be sent to, and educated in, the land of their 
fathers; and have all the advantages of a cool, invigorating climate, of Christian 
habits, manners and associations. For those who do return to this or other 
keathen countries ought to be prepared, in every respex;t, to influence the 
people of heathen lands, instead* of their being influenced and injured by 
them. 

It is a common practice of all the Civil and Military servants of the 
Government, and of the European Merchants and Planters in this country, 
to send their children home for education ; they consider it necessaiy for 
the pliysical, mental and moral development of their children. For the same 
reason the Missionaries desire to send their children home ; and surely, those 
who are the objects of the interest of the Church ought not to fall short 
of any privileges deemed necessary for others ! 

If it be asked, what kind of education and training the children of Mis-* 
sionitfies should ^ enjoy, we answer both ought to be of a superior character. 
The children should not have an inferior education to that of their parents. 
This woiUd be imnatural; nor should they fall short of the standard, which 
is introduced in some of our Mission institutions for Natives. This would 
be unwise and ui\just; the heathen even would not fail to use it as an 
argument against the Missionary and his cause, and would say "Charity be- 
gins at home.'* 

Finally, the education of Missionaries' children ought to be first-rate as 
to religion. Outward training, and mental qualifications, though of the 
highest order, can never supply piety. "The fear of God is the begin- 
ning of wisdom." No truly Christian man can ever lay his hand on the 
Missionary plough, or .remain in the Mission field, unless he has secured 
for his children the knowledge of that Gbd, that precious Saviour, and that 
sanctifying Spirit, in whom he himself lives and moves, and, whom he 
preaches to others. He cannot but desire that his own offspring be convinced 
of sin, of righteousness and of judgment ; be truly converted, and prepar- 
ed, not only for Christian usefulness in the Church of Grod on earth, but for 
glory hereafter, even the inheritance of the saints in light. This, and no- 
thing short of this, can induce him to endure hardship as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ, and to sacrifice his strength, his life, his all, in teaching, 
and training heatlien in a tropical and heathen country. He looks for- 
ward to eternal glory, the house of the Father, there to meet those, from 
whom he felt it his duty to separate for a season, and whose education, 
and training he conmiitted, for Christ's and the Gospel's sake, to strangers^ 

The foregoing particulars are summed up in the following three theses r 

1. The Missionaries feel constrained by the love of God, to spend and 
lie spent in the bhissed work of the Gospel in thia country, as the ie« 
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presentatives of the Societies or Churches, with which they are connected, and 
which have engaged to support them and co-operate with them. 

2. That they may give their undivided time and attention to the Mis- 
sion work, viz., the preacliing of the Gospel and the education of the 
young, they expect that their own children be provided for, as it regards 
their maintenance' and education, by their respective Societies or Churches, 
80 that they may pursue their work without carefubiess and anxiety. 

3. They are, moreover, desirous that their children should receive such. 
an intellectual and moral education and training, as shall not come short 
of that which they themselves have enjoyed, much less short of that whidi 
they impart to the Natives of this country, so that their children may 
be fitted for heaven, and in the mean time for usefulness, in any part of 
the world ; and should it please Gtxl to convert their hearts, be able to 
become the co-ad^utors and successors of their parents in the work of the 
Lord. 

Conclusion. — It is the practice of many Missionary families to set apart a 
short season on the Ix>rd's day after morning worship, for special prayer on 
behalf of their and other Missionaries' chiUlren. I would seize this opportu* 
nity to invite all the Brethren present, and, through them, the whole army 
of labourers in our Mission field, to join in this most important exercise 
and privilege. And while we call upon the Churches at home to help us 
farther in training and educating our offspring, we all would call upon them 
to unite with us, if ])ossible at the above mentioned time, in fervent prayer 
on behalf of the children of their Missionary Brethren labouring in heathen 
lands. The Ix)rd our God and Saviour, whose we are and whom we serve, 
is a prayer hearing GKkI, and has promised that " if two or three shall 
agree on earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them." Let us then plead this precious promise, and ask the Churches to plead 
with us on behalf of our beloved children ; and God, even our own Gk)d, shall 
bless us, our children, our Churches and Societies and our work. 

J. M. LECHLEB. 



RESOLUTIONS ON THE DUTY OF THE SOCIETIES TOWAKDS THE 

CHILDREN OF THEIR MISSIONARIES. 

1. That as the Missionary, under the conviction of a dis- 
tinct call from God, solemnly and faithfully consecrates him- 
self, and devotes his entire energies, in most cases as long 
as health and life shall last, to the service of Christ in 
heathen lands, it is the bounden duty of the Church to 
make a suitable provision, not only for the necessary wants 
of himself and his wife, but also for every one of his children, 
so long as they may be unavoidably dependent on him. 

2. That the Missionary must not be regarded as the 
mere Agent of the Society he is connected with, who is to 
receive a stipulated amount of salary for the performance of 
a specified work, but as the ambassador of Christ and the 
messenger of the Churches to the heathen, sent forth on a 
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most atduous and soul-consuming enterprize, which demands 
absolutely the entire devotion of body and soul to its ac^ 
complishraent ; and that, consequently, he ought to be free4 
from all care and anxiety respecting the neodful support aucl 
education of his children. 

3. That as the Missionary cannot retain his children in 
heathen lands beyond a certain age without risk of serious 
injury both to their minds and bodies, he should be pro- 
vided with all needful pecuniary means for sending them 
liome, and for their support and education in his Native land ; 
and that this assistance should be continued until they arrive 
at an age, when it may be fairly supposed the parents will 
be no longer required to provide for their wants; the opi-p 
nion of the Conference being that, for both sexes, the average 
age should not be fixed lower than eighteen years, 

4. That as the collecting of Missionaries' children from all 
parts of the heathen world in separate schools does not ap- 
prove itself to many Missionary parents, on the ground, aa 
they believe, that it exposes their children to the evil influ, 
ences which may be brought together from all parts pf thQ 
Mission field, and shuts them out from all the healthier 
moral and intellectual associations, arising from their being 
mixed with children trained from infancy in their father-r 
land, all such parents should be allowed a sufficient sum 
to enable them to send their children to other schools; and 
that, looking at the great sacrifice a Missionary has to make 
in sending away his children from his home, and in consign-, 
ing them to strangers to be trained both for time and for 
eternity, the allowance made should be liberal, and should 
be available in the way l64st objectionable tQ his fe^lings^ 
of independence, 

5. That the same principles should guide Missionary 
Societies in making a provision for the Widows and Or-r 
phans of Missionaries, as well as for aged and disablec} 
Missionaries. 

6. That we, the members of this Conference, recommendl 
a short season to be set apart after divine service each 
Sabbath morning, for the purpose of prayer in behalf of all 
the children of Missionaries, and that we request all ouf 
fellow-labourers to observe the same season. 

Note. — ^The Missionaries of the German Evangelical Mission, of th© 
CImrch Missionary Society, of the Wesleyan Society, of the Americ^^ii 
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Board, and of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of Amerio^ 
now sitting in Confereaee, desire to express, on their part, their hap- 
py concarrence in the arrangements made for their children by the 
Committees of their respective Societies at Home. It was also ex- 
plained that the Free Church of Scotland allowed their 
salary sufficient, in ordinary circumstances, to meet all 



'Monday, May S. 

The BeT« W. Tbacet, in the Chair. 

It haying been determined to hold a public meeting on Wednesday, 
the 5th of May, at half past three o'clock f. m., the following Breth- 
ren were chosen to speak on the occasion; viz. the Bev. L. Spauld- 
INO, the Eev. £. Saeobnt, the Rev. A. B Campbell, the Sev. £• 
J. Hardet, and the Bev. B. Sice. Subjects were assigned to each 
of the speakers, and it was determined that the Lord Bishop of 
Madras should be solicited to preside at the Meeting. 

The Sub-Committee appointed in the last paragraph of the Ilesdii- 
tion, ''On the best method of presenting the Evidences of Christiani- 
tv to the Hindus," passed on the 27th of April, having completed 
the task assigned them, presented their Report which, after discus- 
sion, was adopted in the following form. 

EEPOET OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO CONSIDER THE 
BEST METHOD OF SECURING THE PUBLICATION OF THE PRO- 
POSED MISSIONARY PERIODICAL. 

1. That the proposed Magazine should be arranged so as 
to interest the religious public in general, in order to se- 
cure a remunerative circulation. 

2. That it is extremely desirable that the Madras Mis- 
sionary Conference should undertake the editing of the work. 

3. That several Missionaries and other friends should make 
themselves responsible for various departments in connexion 
with the proposed periodical. These departments may be 
such as the following — ^Tamil, Telugu, Ganarese, Malayalim 
and Hindustani Literature ; translations from German on Indian 
subjects ; recent Missionary Intelligence ; extracts from English 
and American Missionary , and other religious periodi^ds ; 
notices of passing events, especially in their relation to Mis* 
sionary work ; reviews and literary notices ; leading articles on 
all subjects connected with the general work in hand, 

4. The name of "South Indian Missionary Journal" 
has occurred to us as appropriate. 
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5. That it should be published monthly, and so as to 
come within the cost of nine Rupees per annum. 

0. That the Rev. A. B. Campbell be requested to bring 
the matter before the Madras Missionary Conference, with 
a view to the carrying out of the arrangement herein 
proposed. 

Two historical papers were read by the Rev. G. U. Pope of Tan- 
jore, and by the fiev. E. Porter of Cuddapah, after which the &ev. 
G. Hall read a letter addressed to the supporters of Mr. Murdocb, 
Secretary to the South India Christian School Book Society, which 
had been drawn up in accordance with the last paragraph of the 
Besolution of the Conference on Vernacular Literature, The letter 
was approved, and Mr. Hall was requested to forward it to Scotland. 

The following paper '^Ou Industrial Schools*' was read by the 
Rev. J. M« Leculee. 



ON INDUSTRL\L INSTITUTIONS. 

Wherever the Missionary goes with the Gospel, and wherever that Gospel 
approves itself as the power of God unto, salvation, there the outward signs 
of godliness, such as cleanliness, order and industry invariably follow. This^ 
however, has sometimes to be brought about, especially in India, by a special 
effort on the part of the Missionaries. The Hindu, always slow to move 
out of what has become to him mamul (habit), requires to be roused from 
his lethargy by European energy and industry. 

The want of Industrial Institutions, in connexion with our Indian Missions, 
has long been felt, especially in country stations. In our Female Boarding 
and Orphan Schools industry was early introduced, and is at the present 
time practised almost universally throughout this country. Most of the Mis- 
sionaries' wives spend a great part of their time in teaching the females^ 
in connexion with the various Missions, needlework, lace-making, crochet work 
and the like, and some of these Schools partially support themselves by 
such industry. 

For the other sex also. Industrial Schools or Institutions have been suc- 
cessively established in Agra, Benares, Ceylon, Salem, and in most of the 
stations of the Basel Evangelical Mission. In the first mentioned stations 
these establishments were, it appears, contemplated chiefly for the youths 'com- 
ing out of our Christian Schools, and for young inquirers ; in the latter, 
viz. the stations of Basel Evangelical Mission Society, not only individuals, 
but also whole families, especially the poor, desirous of being instruct* 
ed in the truths of Christianity, the forsaken, and such as had objection- 
able employments are received on farms, rice-fields, cocoanut gardens, &ic. with 
a view of keeping them employed, and at the same time under regular 
Christian instruction. European looms also have been introduced, and mer- 
cantile operations commenced. It seems to be farther contemplated, that the 
lands and the machinery already procured for Industrial purposes shall in 
time become efficient sources of support for the Mission, and eventually for 
the Native Churches or communities when separated from European aid and 

influence. For these purposes considerably large donations are receired from 
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CMmmny, and that Societj has appointed a Special Committee to nMnai^ Ibtf 
Industrial department of the Society, and to send out Laymen as Ageuts. 

I novr proceed to speak more tspecially of Industrial Institutions designed 
fbr young people in our Missions ; and first I shall endeavour to answer a 
fevr obje(Ctions, secondly, point out some of the difficulties, and then shoir 
some advantages of the system. 

I: tt has been said that Missionaries, by payinj^ attention to Indnsirial 
Institutions, secularize their minds and injure their usefulness. This does 
not necessarily follow. No Missionary of our days can have been mixed 
up with industry so much as he whom we In justice may call the prinoe 
of ^lissionaries, I mean the Apostle Paul. When he prescbed the Go^iel 
of God at Ephesus, Corinth, and Thessaloniea he wrought with labour and 
travail night and day with his own hands, and yet we all perfectly know 
that his mind was not secularist nor his usefulness impaired* Do we not 
all covet the same spirit of selfdenial, the skme spirituality of miod and 
the same amount of usefulness? And is it not marvellous in our ejtM 
when we consider the high mental attainments of the Apostle, that he, 
who was the gi^test of all the Apostles as to education and worldly 
preferments, should abase himself most ; and that be who was so indostn* 
ous as to minister to his own and others necessities (Acts XX. 34,) should 
be able to say '* I have laboured more abuodautly" (in the Gospel) " than 
they all.*' If therefore any of our Missionary Brethren have proWdentiaUy 
opened to them a door of usefulness in the way of industry and they de- 
sfirej as they surely will, to make it subservient to the glory of God and 
the furtherance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, let them neither be ashamed 
nor afraid, but let them take courage and in this also glorify Gtod. 

2. It has, moreover, been said that the people afe injured by the Mis-< 
sionaryi establishing Industrial Institutions, as he holds out to them worldly 
advantages. Those who are well acquainted with the indolence and apathy 
of the Hindds will never say so i they are fully persuaded that no modii 
can. be spoiled by being made to work. One of the greatest difficulties in 
most of our Missions is that so many who are able to work, will not, 
though they are not ashamed to beg. Again, some of out converts come 
out from objectionable, and even dishonest and disrespectable kinds of oc- 
cupation. These we must direct to honest and respectable business; and 
ify besides *' commanding" them to work, we can, in any way, make our- 
selves ensamples unto them, so much the better. It should, nay, muii be 
the rule in our Missions ** that if any will not work neither shall he eaU^ 

3. tt is said also by some, that the cause of the Gospel will be injor* 
ed if. Missionaries mix themselves up with secularities. It is impossible to 
injure God's cause so long as we take God's Word for our guide, and the 
example of the Apostles and of the blessed Jesus himself for our rule. I 
for one, fear that in our days Missionaries in India are tempted rather to 

go too far to the other side, and that the cause of Christ ia likely to 
e injured by our prematurely introducing European habits and manners, be« 
fore the people are adequately Christianized and civilized, so as to be able to 
Satisfy newly created wants by the produce of their own industry. Christi- 
anity and civilisation will take the course which God in His providence has 
marked out for them, and it is right for us in all things to oe followers of 
God rather than that we should try to run before Him. I may mention 
here also^ that not only the Basel Mission, but my own too has received on vari- 
ous occasions special support) because the preaching of the Gk>spel ia oon« 
ueoted with Industry* Aji Industrial Institution^ if made the subordinate ooin« 
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pftnion of the Gbspel, will neither injure the Missionary* nor the new con- 
vert9« nor the cause of Christ in this or any other country. 

II. I now mention a few difficalties which present themselves in establish- 
ing Industrial Institutions in Mission stations* 

Some of these arise ou the part of the Missionary himself. He may have 
no skill iu, or no taste for such Industry \ or he may have too much, so 
that, as has been the case, he dare not venture upon it for fear of being 
too Urgely drawn into it. Generally the Missionary has his hands full of 
other, and perhaps more important Mission work. These dilliculties how- 
evei^ will gradually subside as we gain more experience, and as the neces- 
sity of such institutions shall be clearly seen. Moreover a pious agency 
may be provided and should be provided by the Societies at home, such 
As the Basel Missionary Society has akeady furnished to a considerable 
extent. 

2. Difficulties arise also from the undertaking of industry itself. In the 
bej^inning funds are required, materials and implements must be procured, 
and buildings be erected in order to carry on the work. But let the Brother 
who feels the need of such an Institution begin ou a very small scale in 
dependence on Him, in whom all our beginnings ought to be made, and 
means will come forth, wisdom and strength will be given and difficulties 
will gradually vanish away. Only let our motto in this, as in every other 
branch of Missionary interprise, be onward, onward. Whatever is begun in 
our Master's name, for nis glory, must prosper. Our modes of operation 
may change and perhaps ere long Missionaries may have no more need of 
beini; burdened with industrial establishments. In the mean time let us 
not be conquered by any difficulty. "If you will but persevere, you shall 
conquer ; never fear*" 

3. The greatest difficulties arise from the young people themselves o^ 
their parents and relations. Some of the latter consider it beneath their 
diguity that their sons should learu trades. The young people sometimes 
say " We will work only," others, " We will learn only ; we, they say» 
cause the difficulty because we make them do both, learn and work. So, 
we do, and we know it is practicable and it is necessary. As once a 
woman said to a Missionary's wife, '* Give me rather only half enough to 
eat, but do not make me work,** so some of our young people shun work. 
A lad who was brought up in my Orphan School, was lately asked why 
he left me. He said iu the presence of two other Missionaries, "Because 
vou told me to work.'* Such instances have occurred frequently, and not a 
iew young men who were willing to learn and able to imitate the langu- 
age of Canaan, but too idle to work, found their way into the office of 
Christian Catechists, have desecrated that office and brought disgrace upon 
the Christian name. Great vigilance, wisdom and perseverance are requisite 
to allot the right sort of occupation to our people and to keep them to 
it. A workman prepared by the Spirit of God for the higher office of 
teaching is sure to find his right place, but an idler and hypocrite is to 
be dreaded and shunned. 

III. Let me now endeavour to show some advantages accrain^ from tii- 
dusiry connected with Christian Missions. 

I. The Missionary is thereby enabled to keep his young people under 
Christian training and instruction for a lengthened period. In most of our 
Mission stations, we have Boys* Boarding Schools containing Orphans and 
perhaps the sons of Native Christians. When these have passed through a 
fouFse of Yeraacular education and training, and have reached the age of 
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14 or 15, the qaestion arisea, how shall we dispoie of them? Tlw chil- 
dren of Christians we may send to tlieir prents, but to aend Orphaai 
away from us into the wide work! we must not, we cannot. They wooU, 
of a certainty, lose the aJvantaours of previous instmetion in Chriatianity; 
and nine out of ten would assuredly return to heathenism. Soaie anch iMb 
may be selected for higher schools where they exist, or for moDitora; bit 
as a general rule they should be disposed of as our own boja are. Sobb 
Missionary Societies support their Missionaries' sons to the age of 14, ex- 
pecting: that then their parents will put them to some buaineaa or proridB 
for them otherwise. Whether or not this is right is queationable ; but I 
am of opinion that in India the generality of our Orphan and other Xa- 
tire Christian boys should be put into Institutions of indnstiy, and thereby 
liaTC secured to them, not only the means of a respectable and permaneat 
livelihood, but also have continued to them the advantages of a ChriitiaB 
community, of progressive iustruction in Biblical knowledge and otbcf 
branches of a Christian education. The lads of my own School of Indnst^ 
enjoy these privileges, and are statedly examined in their prxrate readiag 
as well as in their appointed lessons. 

It will hardly be necessary to speak of the advantages which indrntii- 
al institutions afford to inquirers and such as have for the Ooapd*8 aaka 
been expatriated. Industry is also a safeguard i^^ainat the intruaion of 
insincere persons. Hypocrites seldom like to work. 

2. By means of an industrial training we are able to raise our jooig 
people to a state of independence and comfort, without any danger of in- 
juring them. Young men so brought np need not apply fox temponl aid 
of any kind either to the Missionary or any one else; they ean -«*"»**''■ 
themselves respectably by their handi-work. The heathen will come to thea 
-for advice and assistance, but they have not to go to them, neither aie 
they burdensome to the Mission. On the contrary ; it has been found that 
they are the men who set the right example before both Cbriatiana and 
heathen; and the more they have been brought nnder Christian inatme- 
tion, civilization and influence the more they will be able to do this. 
Their houses are generally found the most clean, orderly and eomfortahK 
and are gradually furnished with boxes for their clothes, bedsteads, book- 
shelves, and even chairs and tables by the produce of their own work. In 
their persons they are likewise clean and respectable, and thoogh th^ adopt 
European industry they keep as far as possible to the Native eoatnme, 
habits and manners, finding that these are best adapted to their own cli- 
mate. A deviation from this course would at once expose them to the 
ridicule, and contempt of the people to whom they belong, among whom 
they have to earn their livelihood and upon whom they expect to ezerdie 
Christian influence. 

3. Young men trained in our industrial institutions have become cffideat 
helpers in our Missions in a temporal point of view. My Missionary &eUuca 
well know the trouble we all have in raising our various Mission buildings* 
such as Bungalows, School houses, Churches and Chapels, with exdoaivdy 
heathen workmen. I do not mean to say that Native Christian workmen 
give no trouble at all, but I have always found that men under Christian in- 
fluence are far more manageable than heathen, and that in superintending 
buildings and other works erected by Christian workmen, we save both time 
and money, and benefit those under our superintendence. I take the liberty 
of noticing here also that at my own Station a handsome and apacioas 
Church was lately built almost entirely by Christian hands, and at a coat 
of half the amount (Rupees 3|300) that would have been expended if built 
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by beatben worlmen. As to pecuniary assistance tbe moat liberal donations 
and thank-offerings I ever received for the Mission^ from those educated 
by its means, were from young men educated and trained in the industrial 
School. 

4. Industrial Institutions are an effectual means of rooting up caste, and 
of securing for Native Christians a higher standing in Hindd Society. All 
tbe Brethren here present are acquainted with the fact, that in India caste 
determines and stereotypes every man's business. The Panchasaries of the 
Sudra caste, who in some districts have thrown off the yoke of Brahmin- 
ism, but unfortunately have proudly put themselves into the place of the 
Brahmins, have monopolized for themselves the most respectable trades, such 
as gold and coppersmiths, masons, carpenters, and blacksmiths, and in 
many Mission stations it is impossible for any Native Christian to learn 
such a trade from them. European ingenuity and industry gradually super- 
sede and wrest such power from the heathen, and confer it upon Native 
Christians even of the lowest class. As previously observed. Missionaries 
and Native Christians are no longer obliged to depend on heathen artificers. 
Tb(ey« seeing that we can do without them, now come to us, and work 
side by side with our Christian workmen. The heathen call them to repair 
or build their houses, and designate them by the titles of their own artizans, 
viz. Acharies and Maistries. Caste therefore loses its power wherever Chris- 
tian Industry takes its stand. 

6. Last, though not least, some young people carefully trained in an In- 
dustrial Institution have fitted themselves to become valuable preachers of 
the Gospel. As it has been found that Missionaries, who had before or 
after passing through a college, made themselves acquainted with some busi- 
ness or trade were (like the Apostles of old) oidy the more qualified for 
practical work in the Mission field, so it has been realized also with some 
young men educated in the Industrial Sehool. They are able to endure hard- 
ship, and I have stood by the side of one when he silenced a scoffer, and 
of another when he correx^tly and energetically unfolded the great doctrines 
of the Bible to an assembly of heathen. Once a humble but honest Header 
asked to be excused from speaking at a meeting because he thought 
the young men of the Industrial School could do it better than he. On 
another occasion, when two of this School accompanied me on a Mission 
tour, and when the heathen, as they often do, said to them, *'Ah, you 
talk to us about Christianity because your Padre gives you ^Fihu^ih (pay)'* 
the carpenters stretching forth their hands said " Look at our hands, 
we are workmen as you are, we work for our rice; we have just left 
our chisels to come and tell you that there is a God who loves you and 
a Saviour who died for you. No answer was returned by the scoffers; 
they could say nothing. Let the Artisans in our Industrial Schools be well 
grounded in the Word of God, carefully instructed, truly converted, taught 
in the school of the Holy Ghost, and they will be qualified, like the fiish- 
ermen of Ghdilee, to be useful to their countrymen; and powerful Agents in 
the work of Him, who himself was called the carpenter, (Mark vi. S.) 

Ooneluiion, — In concluding this subject I would say, as one who has had 
some experience in the enterprise of Missionary Industry, that to my own 
mind the objections generally brought against it are vague and can easily 
be answered ; the difficulties can be met and overcome ; and the success already 
achieved is encouraging. Those who are sure that by an industrial institution 
they can do good to the people and advance the cause of Christ, let them 
eheerfully condescend to men of low degree, and to occupations of a humble 
nature. But let such occupations nevertheless be respectable and remunerative 
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I 

and let such masters be cnj^p;ed as are willing to work and ieacb othcn 

to work. Beg;in on a humble, simple plan, which ia likely to aucoeed. 

Failures do harm and should, if possible, be avoided. It was deemed neoo- 

sary even for Apostles to serve tables for a time, and so it may be expedietf 
for Missionaries to attend to the temporal wants of their people for a aeasoL 

But whatsoever we do in word or work, let us endeavour to do all in the 

name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the father by Him. Col. iiL 17. 

J. M. LiECHLEB. 



RESOLUTIONS ON INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

1. That in some localities and at a certain stage in tbe 
progress of a Mission, it may be very desirable to establish 
an Industrial School in order to teach some of the NativQ 
Christians such trades as may enable them to obtain an 
honest livelihood ; but that it would be better that such 
Institutions should generally be under the superintendence of 
Missionary Laymen. 

2. That they cannot be regarded as a necessary part of 
the Machinery of Christian Missions, but only as useful 
adjuncts to them in certain circumstances. 

3. That some Institutions of this kind have been very 
useful to the Missions with which they are connected, and 
are highly to be esteemed as auxiliaries to the work of the 
Lord in India. 



The Bev. £. Sarobnt read the followini; paper " On the Unocca- 
pied field of Heathenism in South India/' 

A GENERAL VIEW OF THE YET UNOCCUPIED FIELD OP 

HEATHENISM IN SOUTH INDIA. 

The brethren who have met in Conference must have listened with mudi 
interest and thankfulness to the various Reports of the rise and progress 
of the several Missionary stations in South India. The calling oat from 
among the heathen of some 90,000 souls, exclusive of those in Ceylon, who 
have renounced the debasing idolatry of the country, and have placed them- 
selves under the influences and discipline of the Gospel, is a subject ovor 
which we may truly rejoice. And the good hope which we may legitimately 
entertain regarding the indirect results arising from the diffusion of useful 
knowledge, by the preaching of the Divine word, by the course of religious 
instruction in our English and Vernacular Schools, and by the interooiine of 
Native Christians with the population around, affords further ground of en* 
couragement. We are persuaded that not a few have secretly received and 
embraced truths, which the weakness of their faith prevents their openly pro- 
fessing; and that in some localities, great preparedness of mind has been in- 
duced, where in times past all was dark and unpromising. So that now thera 
would seem only to be wanting some providential impulse to bring in very 
large accessions to the Christian body. 
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But taking the most favourable view of what has been visibly accomplish- 
ed, as well as what may reasonably be supposed to have been partially effect- 
ed, so far from considering our task as near completion, we must confess that, 
as regards the masses of the people, the work is still before us. And if such 
be th^ state of these favoured stations, where for some 30 or 40 years the 
Gk)8pel has been faithfully taught and preached, what must be the condition 
of those immense tracts of country where, as yet, the voice of the Gbspel 
herald has not been heard, and where Christian Schools have not been estab- 
lished, or where, if any effort has been put forth at any time, it has be^ in 
so isolated and desultory a manner as to leave no trace behind it? 

The view which is thus presented to our consideration, at this late period 
of Christian rule and Missionary operations in South India, is truly appal- 
ling. The truth in this matter has not been realized by the Church of 
Ghnst, or the present state of things could nev^ be suffered to exist. 

To fonn a correct view of the subject, let us examine somewhat in de- 
tail the several divisions of South India. 

I. The Nizam and Nagpur territories contain a population of about thir- 
teen millions, and an area of above 145,000 square miles, i, e, nearly three 
times the area of England. The remainder of Southern India contains a 
population of about twenty-eight millions, and an area of 195,000 square 
miles. Now we may fairly say that the Nizam and Nagpdr popula- 
tions have been as yet almost untouched by Missionary operations. In the 
neighbourhood of Nagpdr, the Pree Church of Scotland has been carrying on 
the work of Gospel teaching; and, as far as we know, this is the only 
effort put forth as yet by the Christian Church for the evangelization of these 
immense countries; that is to say, two Missionaries have been supplied to 
feed thirteen millions with the bread of life. 

A few of our Missionary stations, not far from the Nizam's territory, 
may in a desultoiy manner extend their operations into some small portions 
of that country. But beyond what we have above described, no direct and 
extensive efforts, worthy of the Christian Church, have been put forth for 
placing the truths and blessings of the GK)spel before the people. At Se- 
cunderabad the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have a Native 
Pastor, whose duties confine him to the Native Christians connected with 
the officers of the army, and other European residents; but no aggressions 
are made upon the Heathenism or Mohanunedanism out of the station. Con- 
sidering that the languages spoken in these parts are chiefly Telugu, Cana- 
rese and Mahratti, facilities are afforded for entering on the work which 
do not generally exist in new Mission fields. Por the Word of God is 
already translated into these languages, and Native Christian helpers might 
at once be obtained (though few in number) to enter upon the work as 
auxiliaries to European agency. 

The Mohammedan population of these large tracts of countiy fonn, as in 
almost all other parts of South India, a distinct object for Christian sym- 
pathy and action; but hitherto they have been left as though no man cared 
for their souls. 

The territories then to which we have now alluded, may be fairly regard- 
ed as one of the unoccupied fields of heathenism in South India. 

II. Parallel with these territories on the east lies the district, of the 
Northern Circars, containing an area of 25,000 square miles,, with a popu- 
lation of 3,700,000, spealung the Telugu language. We have at present 
thirteen Missionaries occupying this field. 

The first station taken up was Yizagapatam in 1805 by the London 

s 1 
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Missionary Society. Masulipat^nm was occupied 3C years afterwards by tltf 
C'hurch Missionary Society, and Rajainundry has been taken up by otber 
Missionary boilies. 

The Yisil)1e result of the work in these districts, is stated to be abod 
700 profossinp: Christians. Of the thirteen brethren in these parts, four m 
employed in the educational work among the higher classes ; five are moie 
especially engaged in itinerating, and four have pastoral duties while thej 
also engage in preacliing to the heathen. Openings in the country a littk 
removed from the abovti named towns have been taken advantage of by tk 
establishment of some three or four out-stations ; but there is an open ikU 
beyonil, for the enterprize of our Christian llilissions, which has been described 
by those who Imve traversed it as being of an inviting character. 

The Ceded Districts of Bellary and Cuddapah, including Kumiil, with a po- 
puktion of above 2,000,000, and an area of 28,600 square miles, neit 
claim our attention. The huiguagc chiefly spoken is Telugu, but a large 
proportion of the ^leople inhabiting the Bellary District are Canarese. Six 2fifl- 
sionaries oc^'upy this field, whose attention is mainly given to pi«achinff and 
pastoral duties, and to itinerating among the heathen. In Cuddapah, during 
the last five years, no small success - has attended the elTorts of the Mtaaioih 
aries ; and there would seem to be indicated a readiness among a large number 
of the people to place themselves under Christian teaching, if European Mis- 
sionaries were at hand to further the movement by residing among them. 
About 2000 have renounced idolatry and are now in connexion with the Chriat^ 
ian Church. When it is considered that these Ceded Districts cover an aica 
half the extent of England and Wales, we may at once see how inadequate to 
their wants is the present feeble staff of Missionaries. How many villages 
must there be in which the Christian Missionary has never been seen, and the 
name of Christ has never been heard. 

The Districts of Guntur, Nellore, and a portion (perhaps one-fifth) of North 
Arcot complete our survey of the Telugu country. The population amounts to 
about 2,300,000, the area to about 16«000 square miles. The number of Mis- 
sionaries is six, and that of Native Christians about 320. The three or fonr 
spots in which these are congregated are all that arrest the Christian eye, as 
we look over this tract of heathen darkness, from the Krishna to the Pulicii 
lake, a distance of some 200 miles. 

Thus the whole Telugu country, excbisive of the Nizam and Nagpofe terri- 
tories, contains a population of about 8,500,000* spread over an ares of 
62,000 square miles, for the evangelizing of which we have a staff of 26 
Missionaries. Of these seven are devoted to educational work ; the rest are 
engaged mainly in preaching to the adult heathen population, and in pastoral 
duties where Native congregations have been formed. If these were equally 
distributed over the country, each Missionary would have a circle of nearlf 
2,400 square miles, with 327,000 souls for whose spiritual wants he wod^ 
have to provide. Need we say that much here remams to be done in every 
department of Missionary operations. 

III. We pass on now to the remaining districts in which the Canarese is 
spoken, t. e. to say the Mysore territory with Canara and Coorg. In this di- 
rection we have a population of 3,725,000, f spread over an area of 36,000 square 
miles. The number of Missionaries at present occupying the field is twenty-five | 



* The entire Tclngu speaking population of South India is reckoned at fourteen *tm;— ^ 
t The entire Conarese speaking population is reckoned at seven millions, 
X The London and German Missions in Belgaum and Dharwar are not indoded ai bonr ia 
the Bombay Presidency. -'—6 
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of whom eleven belong to the Gennan Evangelical Mission, and are located 
in Canara and Coorg, leaving fourteen Missionaries for the extensive country 
of Mysore, with its population of three millions. Of these fourteen, seven 
European and one Native Missionary are located in the large town of Ban- 
galore. 

In connexion with the German Missions in Canara there are about 1,400 
converts. The majority of these, however, are not Canarese people but Tulus, 
who in South Canara form the greater part of the rural population. 

In connexion with the other Missionary Societies in the Mysore there are 
about 1000 converts. Of these, however, it is believed that about 600 
are Tamil speaking people, being gentlemen's servants and colonists from 
the Carnatic. So that in the Mysore only a mere fraction of the Canarese 
speaking population has been brought within the visible Church. And with 
the exception of the towns of Bangalore and Mysore as central points, and 
four out-stations, the remainder of the country is an unoccupied field. 
A glance at the country of Mysore in any map of India wiQ show, that 
these towns are so situated that only the South Eastern side of that ter- 
ritory is entered upon, while its large tracts stretching away to the North 
and West are as yet destitute of the systematic efforts of any resident 
Missionaries, although frequent Mission tours have been made in some 
parts of these districts. 

rV. That part of Southern India, in which IVIalayalim is spoken, compris- 
es the countries of North Travancore, Cochin, Malabar, and part of Cana- 
ra, having a population of about 2,800,000, spread over an area of 13,000 
square miles, that is somewhat more than twice the size of Wales. This 
field is occupied by twenty -three European Missionaries, more than half of 
whom belong to the German Evangelical Mission. The number of Native 
converts in connexion with the whole Malayalim Missions is above 9,500. 
When it is considered that the population in these parts is more general- 
ly spread over the surface of the comitry, and not so much confined to 
towns, nor collected together in villages, it is evident that, for an equal 
area of ground, a larger amount of Agency is required than in some 
other parts of South India. And even here, so far as we know, the whole 
ground between the stations of Cottyam and Trichur, a distance of above 
70 miles, is an unoccupied field. 

V. We come now to that pm*t of South India, in which the Tamil 
language is spoken, extending from the Pulicat lake to Cape Comorin, 
comprising an area of 56,000 square miles, which is only a fraction short 
of the whole extent of England and Wales. Tlie population is above ten 
millions. The whole European agency engaged in this field is 93, and the 
ordained Native pastors or preachers 19. So that if all these were equal- 
ly distributed among the population, there would be one ordained Mission- 
ary to about 90,000 souls. But of tliis body of Missionaries, twenty-five 
are, from the necessity of the case, confined to Madras alone; and 
yet so fjEur from the spiritual wants of that great city being supplied, 
there is perhaps no place, considering its importance and its influence 
upon the whole Presidency, where a large increase of their numbers is more 
urgently needed, especially in reference to the preaching of the Gospel among 
the adult heathen population of that idolatrous city ; while the Mohammedan 
population amounting to above 60,000 might well occupy the undivided at- 
tention of some two or three more Missionaries, besides those who are now 
able to turn some of their efforts that way in the several lines of Missionary 
operation. 

In other parts, with the exception perhaps of South TravancorCj Tinnmelly, 
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cordance with a Besolutioa of the Conference passed on the 19tl 
of April. 

OX THE LAWS WHICH SHOULD GOVERN MISSIONAKY SOCIETIES. 
AND THOSE WHO WORK UNDER THEIR DIRECTION OR COX- 
TROL, IN THEIR RELATIONS TO ONE ANOTHER IN THEIR RES- 
PECTIVE FIELDS. 

Thebe are two classes of circumstances in which it is of the higivit 
importance that Missionary Societies, and those who work under their di- 
rection, should act with a strict and conscientious regard to the **kn 
which should gocerti the relations of different MiMioMary SocieiicM amd their 
Agents in their respective fields of lahonr.** 

I. The first of these is when a Society is about to 8£I<ect a xiw 

STATION. 

II. The second is when there arises what may seem to be an occa- 
sion FROM the interference OF A MISSIONARY OF ONE SoCIETY IN TBI 
DISTRICT OF ANOTHER. 

Before we can arrive at any satisfactory conclusions regarding the Isws 
which should regulate the actions of Missionary Societies, and those whom 
they direct or control, in these two classes of circumstances, it ia neoo- 
sary to consider the facts and principles connected with Missionaiy actioa 
on which such laws must be founded. 

Of these perhaps the following are the most important. 

I. That the full occupation of every part of the field, by the preaching 
of the Gospel to every tribe and class of people in India is the work before 
us; and that tliis is manifestly bt^ond the powers of any one Mission- 
ary Society, and in fact at present of all Missionary Societies together. 

II. That Protestant Evangelical Missionaries agree in a sufficient num- 
ber of points to enable them to regard one another as fellow-hibouiers, 
to rejoice in each other's success, and to be willing to regard the fields 
occupied by others as really brought under Christian teaching^ and in- 

] iluences. 

i Probably all such Missionaries in South India will agree to this principle; 

! not as thinking less therefore of the doctrines and principles in regard 

l which they differ, but thinking more, perhaps, of those in which they 

happily agree. 

III. That the maintenance of friendly relations among the various Mis- 
j sionaiy Societies, and especially among the Missionaries labouring in behalf 
^ of the heathen, is of so great importance that scarcely any thing can ren- 
' der the disturbance of those in the Mission field expedient. 

[I take it for granted that, while in Europe and America, controversies, 

and disagreements even, may tend to elicit truth, and to put matters ul- 

1 timately on a surer basis, in the Mission field they can result in nothing 

but ^{7.] 

IV. That, to a great extent, the work of Missionaries of aU Societies, 
is simply of a preparatory character; that we are Evangelists more than 
Pastors; that we must prepare ourselves to expect that when any very 
large number of the inhabitants of India shall be brought, by Grod's grace, 
to a reception of His Holy Gospel, there will arise a Church of India, 
which will probably differ, in many respects, from any of the ftTmfmg 
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Christian communities in Europe or America. K these principles and facts 
be admitted, it will be easy to discern the " laws which should govern the 
relation of Missionary Societies and Missionaries under their direction or 
control, in their respective Missionary fields." 

I. It is hardly necessary to mention ike law of love. If any where, 
surely especially in the Mission field, among those who believe themselves 
called to take part in this highest department of Christian labour, this 
should exist. Missionaries shoidd be, of all men, slow to engage in con- 
troversies, or to enter upon any course of procedure which would pain a 
brother Missionary's heart, impede his labors, or add any thing to the 
already heavy burden which each and aU must bear. The " burden and heat 
of the day " are enough without the added weight of anxieties resulting from 
fraternal hostilities, or the fires of controversial strife. If we love our 
neighbour as ourselves, and his work as our own, few other laws wiD be 
needed. 

But to help in obeying this first great law of love, in regard to the 
selection of new fields of labour by any Missionary Society, the following 
laws may be laid down. 

I. That when the Missionaries of one Sociefi/ are in possession of a field 
of labour^ other Societies should not fas a general rule) enter it tcitjiout 
their cordial consent. The field is wide enough to admit of every Society 
taking to itself a whole nation. Large tracts of country are still before us, 
and the last comers should surely be the pioneers. 

Tliere are exceptions to this, as, 

(1.) The Presidency towns. Bangalore, &c. seem to be regarded as com- 
mon property. Every Society has its Mission in Madras. I suppose this 
is at least, very convenient, on many accounts. It may be carried too far, 

(2.) Where Missionaries devote themselves to special departments of Missionary 
labour, no harm can arise from the entrance of one Missionary into the 
field of another. Still this shoidd be with the consent of the other occupant; 
great prudence and pains woidd be necessary to avoid collision. 

Medical Missionaries, Missionaries who labour especially in schools, itine- 
rating Missionaries, &c., may be allowed some latitude; and their labours in 
the district of another Society, when previous communication has been had 
with the Missionaries of that Society, may be often not only allowable but 
very desirable. 

(3.) When a Missionaiy Society has an isolated station in any district, 
and is unable or unwillmg to extend its Mission there; and meanwhile 
another Society is able and willing to extend its operations so as to bring 
the whole field under cultivation, the former Societtf might with propriety 
transfer such station to the other. In such cases it will not do (to use a 
homely phrase) for one Society to act the part of " the dog in the manger ;" 
to insist upon prior occupancy, when this is not followed up by efficient and 
adequate working. There are many cases where an entire reconsideration of 
Missionary limits might be made with advantage. If by any convention of 
the representatives of Missionary Societies definite limits could be fixed to 
our operations, I think much good would result. 

But cases will arise in which a Missionary thinks himself called upon to 
interfere with the labours of one of another Society, by receiving Native 
members or even congregations that may express a wish to join his com- 
munion. Now this is apparently a very difficult case. Practically, I think, 
it is not so difficult as, at &:st sight, it appears. It may be conceded 
that since we di£fer, unhappily, from one another in points of greater or 
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Ic98 importance, and since that difference, tboogti it does Bet pterent wmmy 
dot's prevent formal trMiVy, we must allow our Native Christian oonvertB te 
consider these subjects of difference, to form their own ooadusions and td 
accordingly. No Missionary wishes to bind his oonTerts with m duia of 
iron, or to establish a papal domination over their oonscieiioes. 

But allowing this, there are still some laws which should be eaosUlad 
binding upon every Missionary. 

II. A Mi^ionary should not seek for proselytes^ nor allow kU Caieehidt 
to do so, (this is of vast importance) from the congregatiotu of other Fro- 
testant Ecangelical Missionaries, I think this is a rule admitting ot mo eaeeeflkm 

III. AVhere Christian Natives profess a deaire to diange their rdigioB 
system, the tickleness of the Native character should be kepi in mind, sd 
cVery Missionary should be cautious how he gives enoonragement to it. Masf 
Native Christians are ready for very slight reasons to transfer their allegianfle 
from one system to another. This is a result of want of moral eamestneai, 
and should not be fostered by us. 

IV. In cases where Native Christians, leaving their own MLssionaTy, aed: 
for reception by another Missionary, it is incumbent upon the Missionary 
to whom they apply to satisfy himself by long, careful and com9ciemUom 
inquiry that there is no worldly motive at work. 

V. Wliere the reason alleged by a Native Christian for seeking to tranifer 
his allegiance is one of doctrine, a Missionary should solenmly ask himself 
the question, is this a matter so essential as to render it my dsU^^ at aU 
hojMrds, to receive this person ? Such cases, it is apprehended, would be 
ver}', very rare. 

VI. In cases where Native Christians as servants, or as Mission- Agents, 
pass from the care of a Missionary of one Society to that of the Mission- 
ary of another Society, there is greater difficulty. They seek naturally to 
identify themselves with the Master or Missionary employer. I need not 
enimciate the law that a Master should never unduly use his in/tuenee to make 
proselytes of those in his e^nploy. Such cases must be dealt with indiTiduallj. 

But the case has occurred of such employd returning to his village and 
the Missionary by whom he had been employed claiming the right to visit 
him there, to hold services in his house, and to make him the centre of 
a new interest in the village. Surely in such cases " letters dimissory ** might 
be used. Any Native Christian leaving his home should be furnished with 
a letter to the Missionary of the district to which he goes. Such per- 
sons should be taken care of, but not plied with controversial matters; and 
if they return to their own homes again, they may be safely left to the 
care of their original Minister. 

VII. On no account whatever should a Missionary enter into conminmca- 
tion with one excluded" by another from his congregation. One Missionary 
should not make himself a court of appeal from the acts of another. 

VIII. It may need to be enunciated as a law, that no Native Ghristiaa 
who has left lus Minister on account of the way in which caste is treat- 
ed in the congregation, should be received by a Missionary of another 
Society. In regard to caste indeed, the members of this conventioQ, and 
those whom they represent, are all of one mind. 

IX. If requested to receive a member of another congregation, the Mis- 
sionary applied to should at once candidly and kindly lay the whole mat- 
ter before the Minister of the congregation to which the applicant belongs; 
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and take no step without his consent, a consent which in a really fitting^ 
case no honest man could withhold, 

X. When there is difiference of opinion, as to the merits of such a case« 
no time should be lost in referring the matter to the arbitration of ex- 
perienced Missionaries agreed on by the principals in the affair. 

XI. In no case should a Native Catechist be allowed to interfere with the 
matter ; much less in such a case to visit a vUloge containing a congregation 
of another Society. Incalculable mischitf results from the interference qf Ca* 
techists in such cases. 

XII. It would be well in all such cases for each Missionary to ask him- 
self whether in encouraging the applicant in question the evils resulting, 
may not on the Whole far exceed the good to be expected. We see (or 8up« 
pose we see) certain benefits; but the evils, in all their extent, we do not 
always see at once. 

In fine, I remember once addressing a large audience, chiefly cconposed of 
members of the Church of England and attached friends of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Grospel in England, on the subject of Missions, and refemng to the 
'* difterent but not discordant action of various Missioilary Societies in South 
India," I was stopped by cheers and acclamations from all sides of the as- 
sembly. In fact there is scarcely any thing that all classes of the Christian 
community, qf all Schools and parties, feel to be more desirable than that our 
Missionary brethren should dwell together, and work together in unity. 

May that divine wisdom be ever given to us all, which is not only 
"pure" but " peaceable.!'* 

G. U. POPE. 



BESOLUTION ON THE LAWS WHICH SHOULD GOVERN MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETIES AND THEIR AGENTS IN THEIR RELATIONS TO 
EACH OTHER IN THEIR SEVERAL FIELDS OF LABOUR. 

That the Conference highly approve of the principles laid 
down and the rales founded upon them, for the guidance of 
Societies and their Agents in this important matter, con- 
tained in the above able paper on this subject; and would 
most earnestly urge upon all concerned their faithful observ- 
ance, believing them to be eminently calculated not only to 
preserve peace between Missionary brethren of dilBferent So- 
cieties labouring in the same or in adjacent localities, but 
also to promote the true prosperity of the Native Churches. 



As the result of a farther conversation on the above subject, it 
was also resolved. 

That, considering the scandal which has been occasioned in 
the eyes of the heathen, and the injury inflicted generally 
on the Cluristian Church in South India, by the interference of 
the Leipsic Lutheran Missionaries with converts connected with 

T 1 
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other Missions of the Protestant Church, it is determined that 
a protest be drawn up by this Conference and forwarded to 
the Committee and supporters of the Leipsic Lutheran Missicm 
in Germany. 

Tlie following was the form in which the Protest^ after due ccm- 
sideration, was adopted and forwarded. 

Fbom tue Conference of the Missionaries, 

or MOST OF THE PrOTESTANT EVANGELICAL MISSIONS, 

Labouring in South India and North Ceixok. 
To the Committee and Supporters of the Leipsic Mtseianaiy Socieig. 
Dear Brethren, 



We, the representatives of nearlj two hundred (200) 
belonging to nearly all the Protestant Evangelical Societies now en- 

gged in the work of Propagating the Gospel in South India and 
ylon, address you *with much grief of he^rt, in the hope that yoa 
may be inclined to take steps to remove what is a serious hinclranoe 
to the progress of our common wotk. 

That hindrance is found in the way in which the Missionaries 
of your Society, connected with the Tranquebar Couference, con- 
duct their operations, iii open disregard of some of those laws by 
which the Missionaries of different Societies are generally guided in 
their relations to one another. 

Your Missionaries appear to consider it their duty to receive any 
one from our Native congregations who professes to prefer their views 
on certain dbctrinal subjects, without auy searching inquiry into the 
probable motives by which such persons may have been influenced; 
and it is believed, that encouragement is thus given to the disc6n« 
tented and disorderly in many of our congregations to seek admission 
to those under the care of your Missionaries, with the view of 
escaping wholesome and godly discipline, which is attended with the 
further evil of unsettling the minds of the better class who remain. 

These brethren also act in regard to that terrible evil, caste, in 
a way so different from all other Protestant Missionaries, that, by 
that means alone, it is not difficult for them to draw away people 
from other communions, where that false and wicked institution is 
entirely, discountenanced in all its forms. We will not now enter 
into Uirther particulars on this painful subject. 

All that we desire is that those whom you sustain in this land should 
co-operate with us, in maintaining, as far as possible, the seme ex* 
ternal discipline in reference to other Missions, and be guided by 
the same general laws, in this respect, as the Missionaries of other 
Societies. They would thus become our esteemed and respected fellow* 
labourers instead, of being the occasion, to many of uisj of great 
anxiety and annoyance. 

« 

The field is wide enough for us all, and we onB and all di^re 
to see it fully occupied, and to recognize as fellow-labourers idl 
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t^lio seek to bring the perishiiig hieathen to Christ as their only 
Saviour. We wish not to dictate to others on matters of Ecclesiastical 
polity^ so far as the internal arrangements of their own communion 
are concerned; but when the proceedings of one body of Mission- 
aries directly interfere with the internal management of another 
community of Native converts, we feel bound earnestly to protest 
against such conduct, as a departure from one of the first principles 
of our common Christianity. 

That you may be directed to the consideration of measures which 
will prevent the recurrence of those proceedings which have led to 
this friendly remonstrance, and that the labours of your Society 
may be abundantly blessed of God, is the prayer of. Dear Brethren^ 
Your faithful servants in Christ. 

fj. iSEWELL, 
OoTACAMUND, (Signed) < M. WINSLOW, 

May, 1858. [a. B. CAMtBELL, 

SecreCanes to the Cohflsrencc. 



In reference to the above protest, it is resolved. 

That it be forwardled by the Seci'etaries to the propfer 
authority in Germany, and that they shall also take suitiible 
measures to secure the publication of it in England and 
Germany as widely as possible. 



Tuesday, May 4. 

The Bev. H. Bakeb, in the Chair* 

In accordance with a Biesolution passed on the first day of meet- 
ing, the Conference took into .consideration the important subject ot 
Medical Missions in India, and adopted the following resolutions. 

KESOLUTIONS QN MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

1. The Conference having had the subject of Medical Mis- 
sions brought under consideration, unanimously approve of 
this scheme of Cbristiah philahthropby, ^nd i^gard it as a 
naost valuable depMi^nient of Missionary opei^tions. TOey look 
oh it as a noble exemplification of the djiirit of the Gbspel; 
they cohisider that the Medicd Missioilary while ^'ctihg ik a 
pioileer in the great work of evangelizing this cotintiry, follbwi, 
in a peculiar way, thie footsteps of Riih who went about 
continually doing good. 

2. They consider that, upon the whole, the best field 
for such operations is in the centres of great masses of 
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Heathen and Mohammedan people, especially where no EuropeaQ 
practitioner is labouring ; and they feel strongly that these 
Medical Missions should be carried on in connexion with 
other Evangelistic efforts, as the labours of the Medical Mis- 
sionary tend greatly to arouse attention to the truths of 
the Gospel. 

8. The Conference believe that, where Medical Missions 
have been already in operation, they have accomplished a 
most encouraging amount of good, in breaking up the way 
for the spread of the Gospel ; and they regard this as a loud 
call to lul the Churches to send forth additional labourers for 
this work, so that new centres of heathenism may be occu- 
pied; and also that Medical aid may be provided for every 
htrge Mission, where the labourers are so often exposed to 
the attacks of disease, and where they are so often left 
without any efficient Medical assistance. They look on the 
latter object as one of great practical importance; and the 
canying of it out might ultimately save Missionary Societies 
lai^e additional expensCj in connexion with the faUure of the 
heSth of their Agents. 



The desirableness of addressing a commonication to the newly-formed 
Christian Yemacular Education Society for India, — Shaving been folly 
discussed, it was resolved. 

That the seventh Paragraph of the resolutions on Mission- 
Itry Education passed on the 23d of April, should be for- 
warded to that Society as the expression of the views of 
the Conference. 



The three following Besolutions were then passed, 

I. That the three Secretaries, together vnth the Rev. P. 
S. Royston, b. a. Madras, be the Editors and Publishers of the 
^port of the Conference at Madras, and that they corres- 
pond, if necessary, with the Secretaries of the Parent So- 
cieties represented, in reference to the number of copies 
to be printed. They shall also be at libertpr to confer 
with the writer of any of the papers to be prmted in the 
Report, in reference to any thing they may deem it desir- 
able to omit or alter, with a view to obtaining his consent 
to their so doing. 
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II. That the especial and hearty thanks of this Confer- 
ence be tendered to our Secretary, the Rev. James Sewell 
for the efficient and able discharge of his most arduous 
duties, in carrying on all the preliminary arrangements, and 
in drafting each day the minutes and the numerous and 
masterly resolutions which the subjects discussed have de- 
manded : resolved that this resolution be inserted in the minutes 
of our proceedings* 

III, The business of the Conference being now brought 
to a happy termination, one of the Secretaries proposed the 
following resolution, which was passed unanimously : — 

That the brethren assembled in this Conference feel deeply 
grateful to the Great Head of the Church for having been 
permitted to meet together from so many distant stations, 
and for the valuable opportunity thus afforded of becoming 
better acquainted with each other's field of labour, plans of 
operation, difficulties, trials, and successes ; and they rejoice 
in the spirit of love which the God of all grace has granted 
them, enabling them to respect each other's judgments, and 
to cherish and manifest a tender regard for each other's feel- 
ings. They also rejoice in the practical Christian union which 
has ever distinguished all Evangelical Protestant Missionaries 
in this country, and feel truly thankful for the present op- 
portunity of manifesting it before the world and the universal 
Church. May nothing ever disturb this precious unity of spirit, 
or break this holy bond of peace ! 

In returning to their several spheres of labour, they de- 
termine, by God's grace, to cherish a cordial aflFection towards 
all with whom they have thus taken sweet counsel together, 
as well as to all their fellow-labourers, to sympathize with 
them in all their trials, and to rejoice in all their successes. 
They pledge themselves to the maintenance of those great 
truths of the Gospel of Christ, in which they ore all happily 
agreed, in all their saving and sanctifying principles, and to 
the cultivation of mutual charity and forbearance in respect 
to their conscientious differences of judgment on all minor 
points. They thankfully acknowledge the encouragement they 
have received to pursue their great work with increased 
faith and energy, and would now bid each other an affec- 
tionate farewell, looking forward to a far holier and happier 
meeting in their Father's house above. 

The Meeting was closed with a devotional service. 
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On the following morning, Wednesday, 5tli Mny, a breakfast wa» 
kindly given by two Christian friends. Captains B. Dobbib and Harknks9, 
to all the Missionaries and such of their families as were present, 
nith several other friends which was followed by devotional exercises ; 
— and in the afternoon a public meeting was lietd, when the chair 
was taken by W. Cheuby, Esq., Acting Collector of Coimbatore, — 
who kindly consented to preside in the unavoidable absence of his 
Lordship, the Bishop of Madras, who had been expected up to the 
last* Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, the meet- 
ing was well attended^ and very interesting and effective addresses 
were given by the Bev. A. B. Campbell of the Madras Free Church 
Mission, the Rev. £• Sabgbnt of the Church Missionary Society from 
Palamcottah, the Rev. E. J. Uakd£Y of the Wesley an Mission from 
Mysore, the Rev. Levi Spauldino of the American Board from North 
Ceylon, and the Rev. B. Uice^ of the London Mission from Bangalore* 
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STATEMENT AND APPEAL 

TKOM THE 

GENERAL CONFERENCE 

OF MISSIONARIES 

CONVENED AT OOTACAMUND 

ILEPRESINTINO NEARLY ALL THE PROTESTANT EVANGELICAL SOCIETIES LABOURINQ 

IN SOUTHERN INDIA AND NORTH CEYLON, 
TO THE PARENT SOCIETIES AND CHURCHES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 



OoTACAMUND, NeILGHERRIES, 

1%, 1858. 

Dear Brethren, 

Having, after much correspondence, determined on holding a Con- 
ference on these Hills, we have met together, and for fourteen days 
have been engaged in earnest consultation on the great work to which 
our lives are devoted. As the Eeport of our Proceedings, shortly to 
be published, will show what subjects have occupied our attention, 
and how we have been led to view them, we need not now enter 
into any detailed account of our meetings. We cannot but record, 
however, our heart-felt joy and gratitude at the general unanimity of 
our views, and the perfect harmony of Christian love which, througli 
the rich grace of our one Lord and Master, has prevailed among us. 
We have all truly felt it to be a season of spiritual profit, and 
fihall now return to our several spheres of duty, not only personally 
acquainted with many beloved brethren who before were only known 
to us by name, but also cherishing for them a high esteem and a 
cordial affection; while the knowledge we have gained of each other's 
labours, trials and successes, will, we trust, greatly enlarge our minds, 
encourage our hearts and guide our efforts, so long as we may bo 
permitted to labour in this heathen land. 

The time at which we have been led to hold this Conference is 
very remarkable. When it was first proposed, the whole country, from 
Cape Comorin to the Himaldya mountains, and from Eangoon to the 
mouths of the Indus, appeared to be resting in profound peace. 
Whatever doubts might be entertained by some of the best inform* 
ed as to the permanence of this state of quietness, and however 
certainly they may have discerned the signs of the times, mere hu- 
man sagacity could^ not then have foreseen, that in less than six 
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months Northern India would be exposed to one of the most treach- 
erous, wide-spread, cruel and bloody rebellions which the world has ever 
witnessed; and that the power of Britain in India would suffer the 
rudest shock, and encounter the most imminent perils which it has 
hitherto experienced* 

For a time, the labours of the Church in India, carried on for 
more than a century at so great an expenditure of life and ener* 
gy, and sanctified by so many prayers and sufferings, seemed threat- 
ened, by the spreading flood of rebellion, with utter extinction. Bat 
the Lord was in the midst of the storm, guiding and controlling its 
fury. Wonderfully did he sustain the faith and courage, and pre- 
serve the lives of most of his Missionary servants. Graciously did 
he watch over their trembling flocks, and so sustain them in the 
trying hour, that some of them with their Native teachers, were ena- 
bled to be faithful even unto death. And now that the danger is 
past, and that the power which God has ordained to overshadow 
Ilis servants in their mighty enterprise appears to be striking its 
roots deeper in the soil than ever, we desire, in common with many 
of our fellow-Christians to *^ hear the rod^^ and learn its lessons. 

Living and labouring, as we were, in tlje vicinity of this great re- 
bellion, and often threatened by its rolling surges, we have yet been 
preserved. The Lord has covered us with his sheltering wings. 
Many natural causes, doubtless, contributed to our preservation ; bnt 
a careful review of the several crises of danger through which we 
have passed, clearly shows that it is to our God alone that we owe our 
safety. And may we not believe that " He, who feeds His flock 
like a shepherd, and gathers the lambs with His arms, and carries 
them in His bosom, and gently leads those that are with young,'' 
looked with tender pity on His many sincere, but yet weak, 
disciples in Southern India, and graciously shielded them from the 
raging fury of the heathen. Hpw great would have been the danger 
of apostacy on the part of those many thousands of merely nominal, 
and as yet unbaptized, adherents, who, though they have renounced 
idolatry and placed themselves under Christian instruction, cannol 
yet be regarded as having received that grace which could alone 
enable them to bear the fiery trial ! If so, then, how powerful is 
the obligation of the Church to care for the work, in their part ot 
the land, over which the Lord Himself has so tenderly watched vdl 
the time of peril and fear. 

How miserably short-sighted are some of the unbelieving politicians 
of this world in high places of power, who would tell us, that Mis- 
sions have led to this rebellion. The Lord Himself has answered 
them ; and we, His servants, can point them to the great Missionary 
field of India, and say. Behold our peace and quietness. See the 
helping-band which this Presidency was able to hold out in resisting and 
turning back the tide of revolt ! How small an European force 
was retained throughout the most critical period of the rebellion to 
garrison the entire Presidency ! Listen to the prayers of many thou- 
sands of Native Christians for the maintenance of the British Power, and 
look at their noble Oontributions for the relief of. tl^e sufferers ! These 
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are the fruits which Christian Missions are designed and calculated to 
produce, and not rebellion and bloodshed. 

That the powers of darkness embodied in the heathenism, law- 
lessness and fanaticism of India, have been terribly annoyed of late 
by the combined light of Civilization, Education and Christianity, wliich 
has shone upon them with increasing brightness, and that they have 
put forth a determined effort to extinguish that light, by the exter- 
mination of all in whom it is deposited, is, we think, undeniable, and 
was, we believe, the mainspring of the rebellion. The effort has failed, 
as all such efforts must fail^ come whence they may. For it is 
decreed that this light shall sliine more and more onto the perfect 
day. 

Let us then cast a rapid glance at the success which, through 
God's blessing, has crowned the labours of His servants in the South 
Indian field. 

In the Tinnevelly, Travancore, Tanjore and Madura Provinces, 
" the Lord hath made bare His arm in the sight of the nations, 
and this end of the earth hath seen the salvation of our God/* 
Here He is saying to His Church, " Lift up thine eyes and behold : 
all these gather themselves together, and come to Thee.'* Here are 
numerous congregations of men and women who have renounced idola- 
try and demonolatry, sitting at the feet of the Christian Missionary 
to 'learn of Jesus and His salvation. Here are many infant Churches 
with a goodly band of their own Pastors and Teachers. Here are 
many thousands of children who have been preserved from the pollut- 
ing and soul-destroying influences of idolatry, and who are now 
being trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. Behold 
their newly built Churches and Chapels and School-houses, and see 
how delightfully they contrast with the hoary shrines of false gods 
and hideous demons, and silently but surely indicate their approaching 
doom ! Listen to the many thousands of infant voices early taught 
to lisp the Saviour's name ! Look at the goodly number of adults 
who from time to time meet together to remember Him who shed 
His precious blood on the Cross for the remission of their sins ; and 
at the multitudes who congregate each Lord's day to hear the won- 
drous story of man's redemption ! Count up their Contributions to 
the cause of the Gospel, and see how, like the Macedonian Christians 
of primitive times, " their deep poverty has abounded unto the riches 
of their liberality !'* Contrast the lives and actions of those professors 
who are established in the Christian doctrine, with those of the heathen 
around them, and learn that " the righteous is more excellent than his 
neighbour !" Stand by their dying couch, and see how their faith in 
Christ imparts peace and confidence, and lights up the dark valley, in 
which their heathen neighbours can see nothing but confused images 
of the dismal and the terrible ! 

That many of them have first put themselves under Christian in- 
struction from very imperfect motives, and with very slight knowledge 
of what they were doing; and that many of them long continue very 
feeble and imperfect, even as nominal Christians only, is not denied ; 
but then they are no longer wof shippers of abominable idols, no 
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longtr under the dominion of a crafty and lying priesthood, no longer 
groping in the thick darkness of heathenism^ and no longer entirely 
ignorant of God and faturity, of Christ and His salvation. 

That the majority of them are not the rich and great of this 
world is true ; but this is the *' sign from heaven'' that Jesus is 
the Messiah, and that it is indeed His Gospel which we preach and 
they believe. Here we see realized the prophetic description of the 
seer, ''an afflicted and poor people shall trust in the name of the 
Lord." Such hath the great Sovereign Ruler ever chosen, to bring 
down all the loftiness of man, and to make low all his haughti- 
ness and pride, that He alone may be exalted. Among these the 
Lord is raising up the faithful Heralds of His Cross, whom He will 
clothe with the might of His Spirit, and send forth to gather, oat 
from among the heathen around, a people for His name, and whom 
He will appoint to feed His sheep and His lambs. But we rejoice 
to find that this great work is not confined to the lower orders of 
the people. The Gospel is now reaching the more educated and 
respectable classes, some of whom have made an open profession of the 
Christian faith. 

Let us turn now to the Missions of the German brethren on tbe 
Western Coast, where we see many proofs that the hand of the Lord 
has been with His servants, and that many have believed their re- 
port. Here in addition to congregations, and churches and schoob, 
similar to those we have already described, though on a smaller 
scale, we see the Gospel in its benevolent aspect towards the indus- 
trious labouring poor — the brethren having taught many of them 
how to improve their temporal condition, while they are also teaching 
thefai to seek first the Kingdom of God. 

Leaving this field which is already become a fruitful one, and 
where more than forty devoted brethren are labouring in the Gospel, 
and already rejoicing over the tokens of God's gracious approval of 
their toil, we may visit in succession the many stations of yarioas 
Societies of Britain and America, scattered over the land. At each 
we may look upon an infant Church and Congregation ; at most on 
Boarding and Day-schools, both in the Vernacular and in English ; on 
a staff of Native Teachers, with here and there a Seminary for tiieir 
efficient training ; on Printing Presses, with stores of books and tracts, 
and translations of the Holy Scriptures, in the various languages; 
on Churches and Chapels and School-houses and Mission-dwellings, 
and thus behold a complete system of appliances for carrying on the 
work of the Lord. And if we stop at each station, and inquire 
what has been done to bring the Gospel to bear upon the surround- 
ing masses, we shall be everywhere furnished with ample proof, thai 
the truth has fully enlightened the understandings and gained the 
approval of many, and is powerfully leavening the community at 
large. 

By means of Scriptural Education many a youth has lost his faith 
in Hinddism, and learnt that Christianity is both true and Divine; 
while by means of Preaching, conversation, and the perusal of tracts 
and portions of the Scripturesj many an adult has done the samej 
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being no longer Hindd in conviction though not yet Christian iu 
profession. 

At some of these stations, and in the surrounding districts, the 
heart is gladdened by the sight of prosperity similar in kind, though 
not yet equal in degree, to that of 'Pinnevelly and Travancore. At 
some others it is cheered by the delightful intelligence, that, after a 
long night of toil and weeping, the first-fruits of the harvest have 
just been gathered in, and the brethren are rejoicing iu the dawn 
of the morning. We deeply sympathize with them in their pecu- 
liar joy. 

And now let us visit the great City of Madras. Here, in addition 
to the usual machinery of bringing the Gospel into contact with the 
Native mind, we behold a large and powerful system of Anglo-Verna- 
cular education — based upon the Bible, and entirely pervaded by its soul- 
transforming truths — steadily at work, moulding the minds of several 
thousands of youths of the middle and upper classes ; and, through the 
Divine blessing, touching the hearts of not a few, and leading them 
to Christ. Several of these we see becoming efficient Preachers of 
the Gospel, and oft^n do we witness crowda of heathen attentively 
listening to their earnest and telling words. 

Great has been the power put forth by this system on a class 
of Native minds, scarcely to be reached by any other instrumentality, 
and great are the results it has already accomplished ; while a 
greater still seem to await its progress. But it involves most ardu- 
ous and persevering toil, and, in such a climate, often do the la- 
bourers literally groan under 'Uhe burden and heat of the day." 
But they see tkaty in their work, which bids them go forward, and 
not be weary in well-doing, knowing assuredly that the rich harvest- 
time will certainly come in its appointed season. 

But let us now collect our Statistics, and state what at present 

is the result of Missionary operations ; not for our own praise, but 

for the glory of Him without whose blessing all our works would 

end in vanity and confusion. 

We have, then, as the fruits of Missionary labour in Southern 
India, and the entire Island of Ceylou ; 

1. More than one hundred thousand persons who have abandoned 
idolatry, and are gathered into Congregations receiving Christian In- 
struction. 

2. More than sixty-five thousand who have been baptized into the 
name of Christ, and have thus publicly made a Profession of their 
Christian discipleship. 

3. More than fifteen thousand who have been received as Commu* 
nicants, in the belief that they are the sincere and faithful disciples 
of Christ. 

4. More than five hundred Natives, exclusive of Schoolmasters, who 
are employed as Christian Teachers of their countrymen, and who 
are generally devoted and successful in their works. 

5. More than forty-one thousand Boys in the Mission Schools, 
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Ifarning to read and undentand the Holj Scriptures^ which are abit 
to make them wise unto salvation. 

6. More than eleven thousand Girls rescued from that grross igno- 
rance and deep degradation to which so many millions of tbetr sei 
in India seem to be hopelessly condemned. 

Looking at these leading results, may we not exclaim, '* What hath 
God wrought !" Surely, " this is the finger of God !" Here are the 
palpable evidences of the Divine power of the Gospel — evidences which 
are yet destined to constrain many a heathen to abandoQ his idols^ 
and turn to the now despised and hated name of Jesus. 

But we can never rightly estimate the results of any great enter- 
prise unless we take fully into the account all the natural and monl 
obstacles which have been overcome in its prosecution. And in the 
case before us, how many and how great have they been, and still 
are ! Time would fail us to enumerate and describe them ; nor could 
any description convey an adequate idea to those at a distance of 
the terrible effects which the Hindu system has wrought in the Hindu 
mind and heart. The best and most truthful description that ever 
was, or ever can be, given, is that contained in the first chapter of 
Saint Paul's Epistle to the Romans. There the sad picture is drawn 
to the life, and how mournful and terrible it is ! Yet there is one dark 
shade wanting, even in this dismal view of poor fallen humanity, to make 
it fully applicable to India. The heathen described by the Apostle had 
no system of Caste. They were not bound with this strongest of all 
the chains of Satan. Hence, humanly speaking, the work of the 
Apostles was far easier than ours. How many of us too, have often 
sighed for the gift of tongues, or at least for a language common 
to us and all the nations of India, as was, for the most part, the 
Greek to the Apostle Paul and all the people to whom he preached 
Jesus and the Resurrection ! Who again, among us, has not ofteo 
envied the dark-skinned Native of this tropical clime his power of 
enduring the fierce heat of a blazing sun without injury to life or 
health ? How deeply too, do we often feel the terribly depressing ia- 
fluence of the vitiated Moral Atmosphere in which we are compelled 
to move ! Then there is the weakness of some of our converts and the 
apostacy of others ; the hopes that have long been cherished of some 
promising inquirers at last dashed and broken ; the painfulness of 
mind and sorrow of heart occasioned by seeing the multitudes around 
us going on from year to year in their idolatry and sin, alike deaf 
to the calls of mercy and warnings of vengeance addressed to them 
in the Gospel we preach, and the long deferred hope of seeing . 
them turn unto the Lord — together with other painful trials to 
our faith and patience, which, not being patent to common ob- 
servation, are, in general, but little understood and appreciated. These 
have proved most formidable obstacles to our progress, compelling os 
earnestly to seek help from God, that our fs^ith fail not. 

Review then again in this new light, the measure of success which 
God has given us, and say, " Is it not marvellous in your eyes ?** Truly 
the wonder is, not that our success has been so small, but that it 
has been so great. And when we view it as the earnest and the 
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firsi-fraits of what is yet to come, well may we take down our harps 
from the willows, and sing the songs of Zion, though in a strange land. 

But we desire especially to invite attention to what yet remains 
to be done. Much ground is yet unoccupied, and many of our 
present stations are weak and languishing for want of a sufficient staff 
of labourers. 

In the territories of the Nizam of Hyderabad — the largest Native 
dtate in Southern India, 2lnd which has been almost miraculously 
preserved from the flood of revolution which has swept over Northern 
and Central India — and in the Nagpur territories, we have a popu- 
lation of thirteen millions, covering an area nearly three times the 
extent of England. With the exception of a solitair Mission with 
two labourers at Nagpur, in connexion with the Free Church of 
Scotland, the whole of these great countries is entirely unoccupied, 
and they can have been but slightly influenced by other Missions at 
a distance from their frontiers. 

In the Northern Sircars on the East, and in the Ceded Districts 
of Bellary and Cuddapah on the South of the Nizam's dominions, 
countries together larger than England and Wales, we have more than 
six millions and a half of people with only nineteen Missionaries, or 
three to each million ; while in the Cuddapah district, especially, the 
fields seem already whitening to the harvest. The rest of the Telugu 
country is far from being fully occupied by the few Stations and 
Missionaries which it contains. 

In the north-western half of the Mysore territory there is a large, 
and, as yet, entirely unoccupied field, containing about one million 
and a half of people ; while in the kingdom of Coorg there is only 
one Missionary. 

In the Collectorates of Coirabatore and Salem there are but two 
Missions with each a single Missionary, for about two millions of 
people; while in south Arcot, and other large districts of the Car- 
natic among the Tamil people there are none at all. Moreover the 
provinces best occupied are far from being sufliciently so, and it 
IS a most serious error to take up new ground before we have fully 
manned our older stations, and taken possession of the districts im- 
mediately around them. 

In the whole of Southern India, including Hyderabad and Nag- 
pur we have a population o{ forty millions of people ; and, were the 
present Missionaries equally distributed over the whole, they would not 
exceed /c?»r to the million. But such an equal distribution is neither 
desirable nor possible. Large Centres of population and influence must 
be efficiently occupied, and fields which the Lord has already blessed 
should be diligently cultivated. To do this, a large addition to our 
strength is needed, while still more labourers are required to take 
possession of the new ground. 

Thus, then, it is abundantly evident, that a great work yet re- 
mains to be done even in Southern India, the scene of the first 
and most successful Missions; while in Central and Northern India 
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it is still greater. We have said nothing of Ceylon, bat much thst 
has been said respecting Continental India applies equally to it. 

We earnestly call on our friends in Europe and America, there- 
fore, to redouble their efforts and widely extend their operations; 
and we would set before them three or four departments of Mission 
labour, in which there is now a wide and effectual door opened for 
largely increased exertion. 

1. Itinerant Preaching, — We believe that the whole country is now 
more prepared for this most important and arduous method of labour 
than it has ever yet been. Much general knowledge of the elements of 
Christian truth has been widely diffused, and, almost everywhere, both the 
motives of the Missionary and the nature of his message are in some 
degree understood. Many are desirous to know something more of 
Christianity, and in not a few minds strong convictions of its tmUi 
and excellence have been produced, while a still larger n amber are 
very much dissatisfied with the old gods and the old systems. Now 
is the time therefore, to sow broadcast the good seed of the kingdom; 
and there cannot, we think, be a doubt, but that the failure of 
the present great rebellion, and the increased strength of the Bri- 
tish Power will dispose many now to pay attention to the reb'gion 
of the people to whom they see their destinies are evidently corn- 
mitted ; and especially will this be likely to take place, if the future 
Government of India shall be conducted with a consistent regard to 
the fundamental principles of Christianity. How important then to 
improve the present crisis, by doubling and trebling the army of 
preachers ! This, we believe, might, with the Divine blessing, do more 
to calm the present agitation, and to prevent recurrence of such 
scenes, than the increase of Military forces can do without them; 
for it is the spirit of a living Christianity that can alone destroy 
the spirit of rebellion, and dispose men to dwell together in peace 
and quietness. "Faith," we know, *'cometh by hearing. But hor 
can they hear without a preacher? and how can they preach exce^ 
they be sent?" Let, then, men, specially qualified, be sent forth 
in connexion with every Mission, to carry on steadily and syste- 
matically the work of Itinerant Preaching, and, we believe the bless- 
ing of God will soon be granted in an abundant measure. Congre- 
gations will be gathered, and .Churches planted; and " instead of the 
thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree : and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an 
everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.'' 

2. Sducatiofu — The rebellion has shown how lamentable is the igno- 
rance of many even of the better classes. Had they possessed even a tole- 
rably correct knowledge of the power and resources of the British people, 
they could never have entertained the slightest hope of success, and would 
consequently never have plotted such an enterprise. We see this 
opinion exemplified in the conduct of the most enlightened Native 
Princes, or their influential advisers. Or, if they had known, even 
theoretically, the nature of the Christian Religion, they would not 
have suspected the most tolerant of Christian nations of a design to 
make them Christians by either force or fraud. Let then Yemacolar 
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Schools be spread all over the land^ training the masses to read 
for themselves the lively Oracles of God, and teaching, along with the 
doctrines of salvation, the elements of geography apd history, and most 
assuredly Hinddism must fall before them. Its foundation is false- 
hood, and this, truth will destroy. The almost unijrersal readiness to 
come and receive instruction in Mission schools, afTords great facilities 
for carrying on this department of labour. Let not this opportunity 
be lost. 

In order to the carrying out of any widely extended system of - 
Christian Vernacular Education, the primary object must be the train- 
ing of a large bodv of efficient Vernacular School Teachers. Without 
this nothing can be done, as there is no existing instrumentality 
available for this purpose. Even your Missionaries, in some districts, 
are still frequently obliged to employ comparatively inefficient men, 
and even heathens, in conducting their schools. Hence it is ob- 
vious that a great work has to be done in raising up and preparing 
a large body of Christian Vernacular Teachers well qualified for the 
department of school instruction. We rejoice in the formation of the 
'^ Christian Vernacular Education Society fbr India," and most fervently 
hope it will meet with truly liberal support, and be made a great 
blessing to this dark land- 
But there is also a most inviting field open to the Anglo- Verna- 
cular system of a higher education for the middle and upper classes. 
In all our cities and large towns, there are great numbers, either 
learning English, or desiring to do so. That a knowledge of the 
English language is the one thing which, above all others, will enable 
a young man to get on in the world, is now a rooted conviction in 
the minds of many thousands. This is so marked, as to lead to the 
conclusion, that it is a part of God*s alUcomprehending plan for 
bringing these youths under the teaching of the Gospel. 

Without such a system of superior Anglo-Vernacular Education, 
based on the * Bible, these intelligent youths of the middle and 
upper classes will be long before they arc effectively reached by 
the Gospel. It is a mistake to suppose the Government scheme 
of Education will do it, and also a mistake for the Church to con- 
gratulate itself, that the Government are taking the work of Seen- 
lar Educatiofi out of its hands, so long as they do nothing else. 
While the Bible is excluded from these schools, and even so long 
as Christianity is not thoroughly taught, the Church must supplement 
the deficiency. 

The means for bringing such a system into extensive operation are 
more easily available than those essential to the efficient working of 
a purely Vernacular system. Europeans may come out and commence 
tbeir labours at once, without waiting for two or three years until 
they have learned an oriental tongue; and with sufficient funds at 
their disposal they may obtain a staff of suitable Assistants in their 
work. Money then would seem to be here the chief want. But this 
is just the very thing which, above all others, God has given to 
the Christians of Europe and America the power to supply. We 

2 
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wonld here refer onr friends back to the Middle Ages, and ask them 
to remember how property, in almost incredible amounts, was dedi- 
cated to the Church. Nay more^ we may point to the shrines d 
Heathen Idolatry and ask them to calculate the value of the gifts 
and offerings presented there, and the vast numbers of the priesthood 
thus sustained for the glory of abominable idols. Shall ChristiaiiSy 
who hold the pure truth of God in their hands, aud possess the 
' genuine love of Christ in their hearts, come behind the votaries of 
superstition and falsehood ? Shall devotion to systems of delusion and 
lies do more than consecration to Christ? God forbid ! Let the cof- 
fers of the Church be filled ! Let the Treasury of the Lord overflow ! 

3. The whole Mariinery of MUaiona requires to be more steadily 
and efficiently sustained. 

(1.) Boarding-schools have proved in an eminent degree the nur- 
series of our churches, as well as the feeders of our Theological 
Classes and Seminaries, whence have gone forth many of our best Native 
Teachers and Preachers, as well as most efficient Schoolmasters. But 
these Institutions are among the most costly of our instrumentalities, 
and require a large amount of the time and strength of the Mis- 
sionary. Shall they then be permitted to languish, now that such 
helpers as they provide, are more urgently needed than ever ? 

(2.) The Printing-Press is evidently destined to be as powerful t 
lever in moving the masses in India as it has been in other lands, 
and indeed has already accomplished great results. But its produc- 
tions cannot yet be sold for more than a tithe of their cost, so 
that, to supply the millions of Scriptures, Books and Tracts, that are 
needed for the people of India, money must be freely given. But 
we also need, in addition to the staff of Missionaries, strictly so 
called, a body of men largely devoted to the work of translatioi 
and authorship, and they must be sustained either as Missionaries, or 
specially by the Bible, Tract and School Book Societies, for this 
purpose. 

(3.) There is the most urgent need for a larger number of superior 
Native Teachers, well instructed and trained for their work. Men 
whom God has evidently called to this work must be specially pre- 
pared for the discharge of its duties at whatever cost of labour and 
money, so that the highest possible measure of efficiency may be se« 
cured. And it is obvious that they must be suitably remunerated. 
We do not mean that European salaries should be paid to Native 
Agents, but that a well trained and faithful Native Ministry should 
be paid in that relative proportion to the people and circumstances 
of the country in which it is employed, which is generally consider- 
ed necessary in Christian lands, ^or do we, for a moment, wish to 
call in question the usefulness of the class hitherto largely employ- 
ed as unordained Agents, called Catechists and Readers, nor to pro- 
pose any important increase in the scale of payment according to 
which their allowances have been hitherto regulated. Our object is, 
to point out the urgent necessity of the most strenuous, well direct- 
ed and prayerful efforts being steadily maintained with a view i% 
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the raising up of a well qualified and regularly ordained Native Mi- 
nistry. In the carrying out of this object, we believe that in some 
of the Missions increased expenditure will be found absolutely neces- 
sary ; and it ought to be a cause of sincere rejoicing whenever there 
is a real demand created for such an expenditure. Besides we can- 
not, for some time yet, look for more than a partial support of 
their Pastors and Teachers from the infant Native churches on ac- 
count of their general poverty. The churches of Europe and America* 
must for the present undertake this responsibility also. 

How great then is the work yet to be done ! We have scarce- 
ly completed the foundations. The mighty superstructure has yet 
to ke raised. Let, then, the whole work be looked at in all its'vast- 
ness and variety, and assuredly, if the true love of Christ dwells 
in the heart of His church, no ordinary sacrifices will be made, no 
paltry sums will be given. 

(4.) There is yet one more channel into which we desire to direct 
the efforts of the friends of Missions. The duty of using all the 
means in their power for rightly influencing the Government of this 
country rests chiefly upon the churches in Britain, though an ex- 
pression of opinion from the churches of America and the Continent 
of Europe would not be without the weight of a great moral in- 
fluence. 

We do not desire the Government to use any coercion either di- 
rect or indirect. All we require is simple Christian Consistency * in 
all their proceedings which have a bearing on religion; the introduc- 
tion of the Bible into ^11 Government schools, to be read daily by 
those of the pupils who do not object to it; and, especially, the 
entire cessation of all patronage and countenance of idolatry and caste. 
Looking back on the past history of the British Government in India, 
it is notorious that the unwise and sinful course we now depre- 
cate has been followed to a most lamentable extent ; and although 
the more offensive manifestations of the Government patronage of 
idolatry may have been removed, the great fact of that patronage 
remains just where it was; and the Native opinion respecting it is 
unaltered. According to the Memorial of the Bombay Missionary 
Conference recently addressed to the House of Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it appears that more than fifteen lacs of Rupees 
(£ 150,000) are annually expended by the Government for the sup- 
port of Hind6 temples and Mohammedan Mosques in the Presi- 
dencies of Bombay and Madras alone, to say nothing of Bengal. 
Now we must believe, that this is one great cause of the heavy 
calamity God has peimitted to come upon the Government of British 
India. May the lesson now so painfully taught be truly learnt I 
Whether it be so or not, the duty of all who profess to take the 
Bible as their rule is plain. They are bound to testify against the 
wickedness of such conduct, and to declare that it admits of no 
defence whatever, unless we are to ignore our Divine Christianity, 
or refuse to obey its precepts. 

We repeat it, we plead not for any kind or degree of coercion^ but 
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simply for honest Christian Consistency. We would interfere in no wmj 
with any man's conscience^ so long as he does not make it t 
reason for doing that which interferes with the natural and noai 
rights of his neighbour. Within this limit we would have the con- 
science of every man left free, and would neither persecute nor al- 
low of persecution^ but would maintain complete toleration for alL 
The system hitherto has been, deference to idolatry and indiffertm* 
Ho Ckrutianily. We plead for the reversal of this system, and we 
call on all the friends of Christ, and His cause in India, to suppoit 
us in our just demand. Let all Christians persevere in this truly 
righteous course, until every vestige of this unholy and God-Dishonour- 
ing alliance between a Government, professedly Christian, and healjiea 
idolatry and Caste is entirely removed. We are deeply convinced of 
the very great importance of this, as connected with the £vangeliza« 
tion of India. 

Let the great work then be deeply pondered. We have briefly set 
before you its past encouraging success in the face of most appal- 
ling diinculties, and the wonderful protection exercised over it by a 
merciful God during the rebellion which has so seriously threatened its 
destruction. We have rapidly glanced at the great extent and popu- 
lation of the field yet unoccupied, and the insufficiency of the pre- 
sent amount of agency to occupy fully the districts in which it is 
prosecuted. We have specified the particular departments of labour to 
which attention should be given, and in which great facilities for in- 
crelised exertion are presented. We would now only add one or 
two considerations fitted to stimulate in the performance of duty. 

1. Past Neglect should prove a powerful incentive to present Duty. 
We presume all will acknowledge the justice of the charge here as- 
sumed. It seems impossible, that any body of Christians cafi lay the 
flattering unction to their souls, that they have done their duty to 
the perishing millions of India. Sincere regret, it would seem, mut 
be generally felt and expressed on account of our past unfaithfulnea 
in the trust committed to us in our connexion with India. But 
such regret is vain, hypocritical and unmanly, unless followed by 
genuine reformation. Let, then, the future, as far as possible^ 
redeem the past, and show that this mighty enterprise is understood 
and followed up, according to its real requirements. Most animating and 
cheering is the prospect set before us in the Word of God ; and ** the 
Scripture cannot be broken." That same Word, however, most plain- 
ly teaches us the absolute necessity of the use of suitable means. 
And to this our attention should be directed. The means hitherto 
employed have been so utterly inadequate to the accomplishment of 
the end aimed at, as clearly to show a great misconception of the 
work required, and the difficulties to be overcome. The Church is 
now being called by God to look back on all she has done for the 
evangelization of India, and, while she is encouraged by an amount 
of success truly large, considering the means she has employed, she 
is still more humbled by the fact, now forced home upon )ier atten- 
tion, in coimexion with the recent sad events, that her efforts have 
fallen so far below what they . ought to have been, and by the sad 
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consequences of this past neglect of duty. Had the whole Church 
done her duty to India during the last century, both in teaching 
the people and in rightly influencing the Government, who shall 
say that God would not have preserved us from the late terrible re- 
bellion ? 

2. The present time is auspicious, and' present circumstances loudly 
call for Increased Effort. God is evidently coming forth out of His, 
place to remove mightily obstacles out of the church's path in India. 
By terrible things in righteousness He is answering His people's prayers, 
and confounding the enemies of the Gospel. Under His awful 
strokes the old Indian nationalities are being broken and scattered. 
Thrones and dynasties, which have been the centres and supports of 
Mohammedanism and Heathenism, are falling to rise no more; Old 
distinctions are melting away before the fire of His Word. Caste, that 
apparently impregnable fortress of the great enemy in India, is being 
terribly battered and shaken. While God is thus working it is no 
time for the Church to be folding her hands. These events are call- 
ing loudly upon her to scatter abroad the seed of Gospel truth with 
a liberal hand. God is breaking up the fallow ground before her. 
Now is the time for her to sow to herself in righteousness. The 
calamities that have fallen upon India, so distinctly marked as judg- 
ments from the Lord's hand, evidently point it out as the field for 
Christian exertion. They have shown the true character of Heathen- 
ism and Mohammedanism, their fiendish cruelty, their brutal lust 
and thirst for blood, and thus have demonstrated to the world the 
people's need of that Gospel which alone is able to transform the tiger 
into a lamb, the fiend into an angel. And to us is this Gospel 
committed as a sacred trust for the world. To us have its blessing 
been freely imparted, that we may as freely dispense them to all our 

Eerishing brethren of mankind. But for this Gospel, we might have 
een such as these Hindus and Musalm&ns now are; by it they can 
be made what, Jthrough divine grace, we now are. How loud then 
is the call for enlarged effort, and how urgent is the necessity for 
immediate action ! 

Wars and rebellions are often employed by the great Ruler of the world, 
not only to punish and chastise guilty nations, but also to break 
down in a day the barriers which Satan has been raising up for 
ages to stop the progress of the truth. They are also designed to 
lead to repentance and reformation ; and in these last days, do we 
not see, along with these terrible judgments, the Apocalyptic ** angel 
flying in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to 
preach unto them that dwell upon the earth, and to every nation, 
and kindred, and tongue and people, saying with a loud voice, 
Fear God, and give glory to Him ; for the nour of His judgment 
is come: and worship Him that made heaven and earth, and the 
sea and the fountains of waters.'' What then is the end designed? 
Surely it must be that set before us in the second Psalm I The 
nations are now to be given to Christ for His inheritance, and 
this implies their repentance and conversion, brought about by the 
diffusion of Divine truth attended by the power of the Divine Spirit. 
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Looking then at the entire history and circumstances of India, as 
brought under the influence of the Church iu so remarkable a man- 
ner, and especially at the turn which events are now takings we 
cannot resist the conviction that this great country is speedily destin- 
ed to become one of the richest of the Redeemer's many crowns. 

But the Church must prepare herself to be a co-worker with her 
exalted Lord and head. This is the glory He has given her. Xjet her 
prove herself worthy of the high and holy privilege. Let the present 
auspicious moment be promptly seized, and faithfully improved. The 
responsibility is great; the crisis is a solemn one. With what in- 
tense solicitude should it be watched and considered by the follow- 
ers of the Redeemer ! How should they tremble lest the opportunity 
be lost! If they prove unfaithful now^ and show themselves unwor- 
thy of the noble duty to which God is calling them, who can tell 
what may be the awful effects of His displeasure? But we will hope 
better things. The love of Christ, and compassion for millions of pe- 
rishing souls, are motives of undecaying power. The Gospel is an 
''everlasting Gospel/' and prayer is as omnipotent as ever. Faith 
rests on the oath and promise of Him who cannot lie, and we are 
encouraged by the assurance that the consummation is at hand. Let 
us then lift up our heads, for India's redemption draweth nigh. 
" Amen I Even so, come Lord Jesus/' and take unto Thyself and to 
Thy Church ''the kingdom, and the greatness of the kingdom under 
the whole heaven/', and reign over a willing people for ever and ever! 

And now let eaci one who Idves the Lord Jesus in sincerity 
consider well his own individual responsibility. Let each one urge on 
himself the solemn inquiry — not. What shall we do ? but — ^What is «jr 
individual bounden duty, with reference to the promotion of this great 
cause, the cause of my Redeemer's glory ? The ability to help by p^ 
cuniary gifts will vary much, from the poor widow with her jofc 
mite, to the rich with their many talents of gold and silver; but 
there is one great and indispensable gift which all true Christiaia 
can give alike. Every heart can offer its earnest prayers to Qod for 
the outpouring of the Spirit, without whom all tlie works and gifis 
of man must come to noudit. Here there is no exclusive privi- 
lege of one class above another. The poor man can equal the rich 
and, it may be, excel him. Let us, then, each improve to the ut- 
most this precious talent. Our absolute dependence on this spirit of 
intercessory prayer is so clear, that we are often in danger of re- 
garding it as a matter of course, to which no particular attention 
is required to be given. But we must not forget our secret natu- 
ral antipathy to this duty, and the holy resolution that is necessary 
to overcome it. It is far easier to give money, time, strength and 
talent, and to endure hardship, trial and privation in this great 
cause, than it is to persevere in earnest believing intercession for its 
success. 

This requires no slight and superficial emotion, no mere intel- 
lectual or moral interest, but the deepest and the truest spiritual 
feehng and conviction* May every believer receive a fresh baptisn 
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into this spiiit of prayer! Until this is granted^ no great conquest 
can be made in these territories of Satan. We trust the time for 
its bestowal is at hand. The indications of its approach seem to be 
present. Much prayer has been excited on behalf of India during, 
the past year both in Europe and America; and the latter country 
has been graciously visited with a most important revival of religion. 
May copious showers of ^Divine influence speedily descend on all the 
Churches of Christ in every land ! Our hearts are cheered and our 
hopes are excited by these good tidings from afar. 

We hail too with joy and gratitude^ the promised reinforcement 
of labourers* We are few, feeble and scattered. Our work is vast 
and difficulty demanding the combined efforts of many labourers. 
We scarcely average more than one Missionary to each half million 
of India's people. What then is our most earnest entreaty to the 
Churches of Europe and America? It is, that the present number of 
Missionaries in India hay be doubled during the next five years. 
Some of the Societies may not be able to do this, but others can do 
much more, and we believe tAe church as a whole can do it. Let 
each of the larger Societies send out ten additional Missionaries every 
year, arid the others in a like proportion, and the result will be 
secured. Surely this is not too much to expect ! 

In the great emergency which has arisen out of the rebellion, the 
British people have shown no disposition to be sparing of their ef- 
forts to maintain their Indian Empire. Army after army has been 
sent forth, and a large amount of precious human life and energy 
has been sacrificed for this purpose. The mind and heart of the 
whole nation have been moved, and excited to anxious inquiry in 
relation to the past, and to earnest deliberation in reference to the 
future. Shall, then, the Church of God in relation to her great duty 
in this land be found lagging behind the British people in the dis- 
charge of their's? Shall the temporal motives which chiefly actuate 
the latter do more than the spiritual motives which influence the former ? 
While so many millions are being spent to maintain the supremacy of 
Britain in India, shall the entire Church of Christ begrudge the extra 
annual expenditure of one-sixth part of one million, in order to 
extend and establish the dominion of her glorious Lord? Our faith 
in God forbids us to believe it. We eherish the liveliest hope that 
a new era of Missions in India will henceforward commence. 

Nor can we doubt that God will provide the Men for this work. 
This is His special prerogative, and we may rest assured He will not 
disappoint us. Already we trust. He is moving many of the young 
men in our Universities and Schools of learning and theology to 
take upon them this office, the noblest and most truly honorable 
they can fill. The service is arduous and difficult. It involves many 

Eainful trials, and requires no ordinary faith and zeal and spirituality; 
ut there is a greatness and a grandeur connected with it which 
are eminently fitted to gratify a holy ambition. The influence of an 
eminently able and devoted Missionary may be felt throughout a 
nation down to he latest ages. We appeal then to all young men 
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whose hearts the Lord has touched with compassion for the perishing 
millions in India, and we call upon them to give this work their 
most earnest and prayerful consideration. We ask them to look at 
it in the light of Eternity, and in its relation to the great plan 
of human Brcdemption, and to make their decision at the foot of 
that cross on which the Son of Qod poured out Uis life for the sal- 
vation of a lost world. 

On behalf of the ConfereDCc, 



M. WiNSLOW, \ 

A. b! Campbell, C ^'^'^^^ Committee. 

P. S. ROYSTON, 
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Most of the following papers were received too late to be insert- 
ed in their proper places in the body of the work. The Statistics 
which are here supplied can be relied on; and will be found inter- 
esting and useful. 



(♦) WESLEYAN MISSIONS. 
By the Key. E. E. Jenkins, Madras. 

UUuMter, £. £. Jbmkins, Chairnuui and General Superintendent of the I)ifttrict,~K. Sn« 
PHEN80N, B. A., A. BuROESS, W. R. CocEiL, £lia8 Gloria, Nativ€ Minisier, — Josiah 
£vER8 and Somasoonorum, OUeehutt. 

EngliBh Department. — ^There has been an English Church in Black Town9 
ever since the year 1817. The congregation attending the Chapel has al- 
ways been considerable, and although the Missionaries have been partially 
diverted from the work more properly belonging to them, by the claims of 
this their earliest chai^, the English cause has always heen the firm auxi- 
liary of the Native. Black Town has given us money and raised up Mis- 
sionary Agents ; and our Native Church will not soon repay what she owes 
to her elder sister. In the year 1855, it was arranged that the Black Town 
English Church should have a Pastor, who should be exclusively devoted 
to it. The following year, the Eev. H. Stephenson, B. a., arrived from Eng- 
land and entered upon his work. He is supported by his flock. We have 
moreover an English Society and congregation at St. Thomas' Mount, and 
a weekly service for the benefit of the soldiers in Fort St. (George. 

Native Department, — Boyapettah is the centre of our Native work. The 
Mission premises are tolerably extensive. There are four buildings in addi- 
tion to the Mission House, of which the principal is the Native Chapel, 
erected in the year 1852. Our various labours comprehend, 

1. Vernacular Preackinff and the oversight of the Native Church. — The 
Native Church, with one or two exceptions, is composed of very poor people 
of the lower castes. There are seventy-two members, one-thud of whom 
are servants in families, constantly exposed to removals, and of whom a 
pastoral oversight is a difficult, and sometimes an impossible task. Many 
of oiur communicants are young women who have been, or are still, scholars 
in our Female Boarding Institution. The congregations are very unequal. 
The most steady is that which attends our Sunday morning service. It 
sometimes numbers three hundred, and rarely faUs below two hundred and 
fifty, consisting of the elder boys of our Anglo-Vernacular School, the girls 
of our Boarding School, adult Christians, and a few Hindus who may hap- 
pen to stray in. We find the Natives very unwilling to come into a 
Chapel, unless some pains are taken to invite and draw them in. In Black 
Town, where we have a small Native Society, the heathen hear us in con- 
siderable numbers. We preach in the Vestibule of the Chapel on Sunday 
and Tuesday. Sometimes as many as a hundred will crowd in to hear the 
Word and receive books. In Triplicane we have a small Vernacular School, 
established with a view of procuring an entrance among the Natives in this 
populous district. We have a preaching service here once a week. During 
the present year we have visited, in three Missionary tours, a number of 
villages witlun forty miles of Madras. These journeys will be periodical 
hereafter. On such occasions multitudes hear the Word, and receive portions 
of Scripture and Tracts. The reception we meet from the people is 
generally encouraging; sometimes however the Brahmins show a fierce spirit 

8 
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of Opposition. In one viflage tYi(>y mobliftl our brethren oift of tlie plve 
wlicu they attempted to distribute the Bible. 

During the List year (I So 7) ftvc converts froin heathenism were receired 
into the Church, of whom one was a young Brahmin. 

2. J7ie Training Ch^^. — This was first commenced in 1850. It was fmh 
posed to assist in their studies such young men as promised to be vsdul, 
either as School Teachers 'Or Natke Missioiuiries. Four Assistants ha;ve been 
niised up from this class, and are likely to be able Ministers of the Nev 
Testament. They occupy liaportliflt (jut-stittidns. At present there are (bar 
students in the chiss. They receive instnloiion daily is TheolOgt^ Mcafii 
Science, and English Literature. 

3. Schools. 

1. Anglo-Verhatnlar Tusfi(niion.--Vijpi\o}ifif to ISSI i^e hflfl akvetA liffge 
Yernaculat Schools in the neighbourhooci of Madtas and Rdyapettnh; cbbduetol 
by such NatHe fjiasters as we c8nld sccnrc. But .the t^ching was rtaij 
Tinsatisfuctofy, and thenrincipal odvahthge to the children f^tts the kndwled^ 
they ac(piire(l of the Wbhl of Goil, ahd an ot4K>ftitnity of fittending <w 
religious servicf^s. In the year fibove ttientioiyid, it was resoWed to mHjb 
all tlie sclipol^ in one' Institution, which shpilid fiim at hnjteiTtfag a sii- 
periot English diid Ternacular edudttion to the better. da^M^s of Hindui. 
Our beginnings T^ere Somewhat Aiscotd'tiging ; but ks the characlcr of our 
teaching becam'6 knoti'n; the iiiimber pf the scholairs increased. \Xe admit- 
ted all oistes, not onty professing to khbw .lio such distinctions, but offeriiig 
no difficulty, ih^ any of ^ our atrangcments, id the recq)tioii off ilie ineauest 
grade, if they could pay a sinall fee and piirchase their booltii. We are 
convinced that a school is the best Md on which t» coiitehd with tlife great 
enemy of caste. It soon appears to the boys to bie iho^t reasonable tBat 
the highest rank shqiild be awarded to superior ihielligence, iiidustiy and 
good conduct. During several years, one of the Missionaries on the statioB 
has devoted his main strength to this Institution. . He is assisted bv six 
teachers in the EngUsh department, and by Tamil and TehigQ Muoaha 
for the VemacuW studies. The Bible is, of course, our chief lesson boolt. 
We teach the AVoid of GKxl not so much as a Theological ay^tem, as a 
message of mercy to . sinners, carrying with it an evidence 9f its divinitr. 
The other brandies of learning include English Litenture; Matheaaatics» Hsi- 
tory. Natural Philosophy,, and the Native .languages, in all whicii tke 
standard attained has gradually and rapidly improved. During the last yeir 
the Institution, was aflUiated to the Madras^ University. Although the suceeM 
of actual conversion has been small, and we have sometiibes found it htfd 
to suffer a long delay of visible or tangible prosperity, we . teach with in- 
creasing confidence in the instrument 'of Education. As &r as our judf^ 
ment can act an a question of spiritmal success, we are assured that God's 
blessing has wrought considerable good in connection with the labors of 
our teachers ; and every year discloses new proofs of it. Young men, whoa 
we could never reach under other circumstances, listen daily to the glad 
tidings of salvatisn, and not seldom evidence the deepest interest iu wbat 
they hear.. AVe thank God and take courage. 

2. Girl^* Boarding School. — ^This was established in 1849, and at present 
contains 56 boarders and 23 day . scholars* , Among the latter we hare oc; 
casionolly nnmbe|fed o|ie or two (xirls of the mgher castes, but the customs 
of the Hindus have removed these pupils very early^^.and w-e have .done 
little or nothing of late years for the caste female. There is no di^lfieulty 
in procuring almost any number of scholars of this order^ when a caste 



H<»athen master ifr emploj'ed, and* no Partalis are admkied. But tiiis method 
wliich we adopted formerfy brought us little reftalt. Our girls have there- 
fore been gathered from^ the- humble classes, and the education we have 
sought to impart is- intendec^ to %t iktm for the station which th^ will probably 
be csilled to lill. We- train them for humble homes ; butt the education, simple 
as it is, produces,, by the blesung of Ood, so i>emarkiiAile a 4^nge in their 
temper, intelligence and habits, and such a contrast to the eondition in which 
we And them, that it is a literal transktion /rtM iharkness int^ martellom 
UffM, mtd frvm the poHier of Saktn unte God. Their stupes, in addition to 
Bible truth, indnde Cteography, Arithmetic, Na(tive 6rnmnnar, -and needlework. 
The iif^t and second cikss leiunr English. Between- %wenlty and thirty of 
the scholars have- been converted- from idolatry and Imptised, most of whom^ 
when received into the Church, were not young cldMreii uicttpable of other 
motives than those of authority and kindness ; but girls who yielded to instruc- 
tion and conviction, and whose sincerity was tested by hindrance and persecution. 
The peculiar temptations to which this class of converts is exposed would 
make instances of backsliding a matter of little surprise, but with the ex- 
ception of one or two Cases 'df serious nriscowfluct, ^en Hhe girls liad left 
the school, or wete i<Pinoy«d by their parents, tlft eonduct erf those Who 
hsate taken lipon them the profession of 'Christ Tia* ^been ^enst^tent, and awakens 
gratitucte to God. The wife of the Snperintending Missionary has charge 
of the Institurion, alid expects soon to be assisted, 'in Ihe important dutie» 
involved ia it, by anoth^fr kdy fi^om En^aiid. 

Ni:aAPATAM. 

Jlisiionariei, Fetrr Bahcitslob, P^teb J. Evebs, J^t' Ikdkm UUUitr, 

This is an M Station where mrfny of om* Missionaries have lived and lu* 
bcrhn*d. At different times wfe liave had flourishhig schools, ^Wth male and female; 
h«* ; and a ddiisid^rable Nati^'e Soci^t\' ; but for wtinlf df strength to man 
the station efficiently, arising frbfn ^t varioiiis chttnges whibh the sickness 
6f Missionaries and other trials have produced, bui" Negapatam woric has 

r>er prospered as w*e could have desired. It hsts 'brdtight tis ptecious fruit 
comiectidn wfth the English School, festiiblislied 'th^rie about i^ix years- 
ago ; and could we command a sustained stipply oT Bnglii^h Missionariesi 
this station would be a most productive spot in our Missioiuury field. Tlie 
brethren give us a highly encouraging account of the Native services they 
hold in our two chapels there, and of their labours in street preaching and 
book-circulation. Several viDages are within the range of their circuit; these 
aje visited anc^ provided for according to the. strength or m^s -oi the 
Missionaries. There are two schools ; one for boys containing 48 schohirs. 
This is modelled i^khi 6ur Madras Anglb- Vernacular Institution : it has yield- 
ed us tvi'o obnverts of high caste,— ^one a Brahmin. These young inen are 
still with us, pursuing their studies, atid )>rotnise to become burning and 
shining lights. The girb' school muubers ^3 pif{)il3. 

maxArgijd]^. 

^lUsionarifi, Jaxkb ITobda't^ B. L Mimtfer, 7b£L Samuel, Kaiive Miisfdni 3Tist%6nai'y» 

Mansirgudi is a large Native Town about thirty miles west of Negapatam. 
It contains twenty-fiye thousand inhabitmits. The station is solitary ; there 
b<^iiig no other ^lissibn than our own. iFdr mhriy years the good seed has 
been sown tipon this field, aind^ we hd^, not In vain in the Lord. The 
labours of the brethren on this station are ehiray durectcd to the adult 
heathen. The congregations aisis^mble in very encouraging 'numbei's to hear 
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out-door preaching. There are two schools. The Boys sthodk numben 89 
pupils. They consist chiefly of Brahmins, who do not however eTinoe the 
same eagerness to be taught as the Natives that reside nearer the coast; 
the school has been frequently broken up by the measures whic^ ihe Mis- 
sionaries have adopted on the subject of ca$ie. The other Inatitutian is a 
Girls' Boarding School containing twelve Scholars. This is of recent ongia, 
and Los but dfowly progressed, owing to the failure of BIrs. Hobday's heS^ 
the wife of the Missionary in charge. There are two preaching rooms ia 
the Town. Connected with Mdn&rgudi is a small viUage about nine miki 
distant. Here we have a chapel, where the Missionaries preach every Sab> 
bath. The congregation, about fifty, consist of Christian Natives — catechnmcns. 
A Christian Schoolmaster resides among them, and holds weekly aerYices. 
The people are extremely poor. 

TRICHINOPOLY. 

Miisumariet, Williax O. Simpsou, Gioroe Hobdat» MtnUuU Miuiaiutry. 

This Station was established forty years ago by some of our Missaonaiieiy 
for the benefit of the European soldiers quartered in Trichinopoly. For a 
long time the brethren from M&nirgiidi visited it quarterly to watch ova 
the English cause. About five years ago a Missionary was sent to reande 
at Trichinopoly, and since that time a considerable work has been carried 
on among the Natives, in addition to English services in the Cantonment 
Before the mutiny broke out, Trichinopoly had been deserted by the 
whole European force, and was entrusted to the fidelity of Sepoy Begiments. 
A severe lesson has reversed this state of things, and English soldiers now 
abound on the Station. Our chapel is crowded on the Sabbath eveniqg; 
and there is a considerable week-night congregation. For the Natives 
there are two preaching places, in which are held six services a wedL 
There is also an English school in the fort, of which the present Mi^wiwi- 
ary reports most hopefully : it contains 115 sdiolars, composed chiefly of 
high-caste Hindds. There are two additional schools, where only Tamfl is 
taught. One of these is in the Cantonment for the children of our Chris- 
tian Native congregation, the other for Hindus in the Fort. They an 
small, numbering between them about fifty boys. 

E. E. JENKINS. 



AMERICAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN MISSION IN SOUTH INDIA 

One of the early causes that led to the establishment of this lilissioii, 
may be traced to a conversation between ihe Rev. I. R. Eckard, of the AmericiB 
Board at Madura, and the Rev. Mr. Rhenius, formerly in connection with 
the Church of England's Mission; but at that time acting independently ia 
the Tinnevelly district. 

Mr. Rhenius being nearly alone, and greatly in want of means to cany 
on his work, Mr. Eckard suggested to him the propriety of appealing to 
the Lutheran Churches of America. To this he consented, and in answer to 
his appeal liberal contributions were remitted him. 

On the 27th of May 1837, a convention of 44 delegates met at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, for the purpose of organizing a Foreign Missionaiy Socse- 
ty. Being desirous of enlisting the sympathies and aid of the Germaii Chuidi- 
es, it was agreed to adopt the name of ** The German Foreign Missionaiy 
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Society in the United States." This name, however, in 1841, was dianged 
to '* The Foreign Missionary Society of the Lutheran Cfaorch in the United 
States." 

One of the first resolutions of this Society was to support Bhenius in his 
Mission, and the Bey. Dr. Krauth was appointed to correspond with him 
and others, in order to make the necessary arrangements. But in 1839 the 
sad intelligence of the death of Bhenius reached America; and soon after 
that Messrs. Schaffber and Miiller, his associates, had reunited with the Church 
Missionary Society ; so that their stations no longer existed as an independent 
Mission. 

The Lutheran Church now resolved to establish a Mission of their own in 
South India, and the Bev. C. F. Heyer was appointed their first Mission- 
ary ; but in consequence of a resolution to form a connection with the American 
Board, he resigned. The Lutheran Synod of Pennsylvania, however, having a 
distinct Missionary Organization, resolved to send out Mr. Heyer them- 
selves. Accordingly on the 14th of October 1841, he set sail from Boston and 
on the 31st of July 1842, (having been advised by the Madras Mission- 
aries to direct his attention to the Telugus^) he reached Gimtur; where the 
Collector of that District, H. Stokes, Esq., so strongly urged him to remain, 
that he could not but consider it a Providential indication; and, after prayer- 
ful consideration, he resolved to commence his operations there. 

In 1843, the proposed union with the American Board was reconsidered ; and 
it was decided to carry on the Mission as an independent organization. Dur- 
ing the same year the Bev. Walter Gunn was appointed to labor in con- 
nection with Mr. Heyer ; and on the 18th of June 1844 he arrived in 
Gimtur. 

In 1846-7, the management of the Mission devolved upon Mr. Gunn, 
in consequence of Mr. Heyer's return to America. In 1848, however, he 
again returned to GuntCir, where he found Mr. Gunn in a delicate state 
of health. 

In 1849, it was deemed expedient to commence a Mission in the Pal- 
naud, about 70 miles west of Guntur. Here an interesting inquiry had al- 
ready begun, it having been visited by the Bev. Messrs. C. F. Heyer and Valette 
(the latter of the North German Mission) as early as 1848, and subsequently by 
the Bev. Messrs. Gunn, Heise and Beer, the two last respectiv^y of the North 
Gterman and the Baptist Mission. In 1844 an individual came in ifrom the 
Palnaud to Gimthr to see the Missionary, and after receiving some instruc- 
tion and some Telugu books he returned to his home. The books seem to 
have made a good impression upon his mind, and in 1847, he received the 
holy ordinance of baptism, having given satisfactory evidence of his £uth in 
Christ. During the year 1849, no less than 39 individuals, including 
children, were baptised, and the Bev. C. F. Heyer took up his residence 
among that interesting people; the Mission having been presented with a 
bungdow by H. Stokes, Esq. In 1850, the Bev. G. J. Martz joined the 
Mission at Guntur, but in 1852, returned to America; and in July 1851, 
Mr. Gunn, after seven years' faithful labor in the cause of his Master, was 
called to his reward, deeply beloved by all who knew him. 

About this time, the North Grerman Missionary Society, established in 1845 
at Bajahmundry, owing to financial embarrassments transferred their property 
to our Society, and the Bev. Messrs. Gronning and Heise of that Society, connected 
themselves with our Mission ; the former who was laboring at EUore being 
removed to Guntiiri and the latter remaining in Bajahmundry. 



In l*!pa a roinfoHTnieiit, consisting; of the Rev. Mesnn. IV. J. Cutter aiKlff- 
E. Snyiler with their wives, were adiled to the Miaaion, the fonner ip- 
]Mintetl to lUjumundrv, nnil the latter to (iiintur. But during the ran 
IS.iS-O, the brethmi ('utter, Ucise nnd Snyder, ovitig to ill health, am 
n-lnctantly obliged to rfliini to their Nutire hind ; mid in the following ym 
Mr. He^'cr, ]mn'^ GJ yam of apie, and having spent 18 years of uid 
service iu India. lUviiied it pnident to retire from tbe field. Thui Mi. 
Gronning was the ouly ^(issioiuiry left for the three station*. In the eiri; 
part of 1S38, liimL-vnr, the brethren Ileiso ami Snyder returned to thrir 
refi|>crtive stations, to{!;r-tlier with two new btrthrcn, the Hev. Steasra. A. Longul 
>^. Unungst, with tlu-ir wives. I'pon the arrival of this fresh rcinforoemat, 
II r. Oronninn set snil fbr his mttire land, hBrSng iBboKd faithfulljr (ix 
nboiit 13 .years without A diafff^. 

At present, therefore, the following bretliMn nre ib netual service, m. 
the Bev. Messrs. W. £. Snvder and E. Uliangst at Ounti'ir ) and the Itcv. JUfesm 
ileisc and A. Long at KAj'dhnlnndt;- ; the Paluaild being still unsupplieJ. 

In conclusion) we would sivi that notwithstanding our Misaioa has fut- 
eil through itiany reverses, i|-et have we much reason to grive our heart- 
felt thanks to the great Ilead of the Churdi for the ineMUre of success He 
has Touchsnfed unio us, as wdl as f(v permitting sndi unworthy ser\-aat8 Is 
labor ill this glorious work. 
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APPENDIX. XJLUX. 

In order to give as complete a view as possible of Missionary 
operations among the Tamil people living in^ or connected with^ Southern 
India, it has been thought well to introduce the following paper 
referring to the Tamil labourers on the plantations of the Mauritius, 
who leave Madras by hundreds every year, and return with their 
savings after periods of service from five to ten years. 

MAURITIUS TAMIL MISSION, 
OF THE CnURCn MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

By tub Eev. Stephen IIobbs. 

On niy return voyage frotn England early in 1854, the ship in which 
I sailed touched at Mauritius, and the impression I then received of its 
claims and character as a suitable Missionary Held made me the more ready 
to accede to the proposal afterwards made me to remove here. One of my 
fellow passengers was the Rev- Edward Hardy, a Canaresc Missionary, wboso 
brother, the Rev. Samuel Hardy, was then here from Madras on account 
of ill health. I met the two brothers on shore, and we communicated to 
each other our sentiments on the suhject, all a(;reeing that it was deeply 
to be regretted that no efforts were making towards the conversion of so 
large and increasing a detachment of the pagan population of India, more 
favorably situated, it might be hoped, for the reception of the truth, than 
when surrounded by the seductions of their idolatry in their own land. I 
have since learned that Mr. Hardy, during his sojourn here, represented 
the state of the Island in this respect to the Directors of the Wesleyau 
Mission, earnestly recommending that the field should be taken up, but 
that they had found it necessary to decline doing so. He also appears 
to have joined with some pious residents of the place in proposing to the 
^fadras Auxiliary Bihle Society to send an Agent to superintend the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures in the languages of India, which led to the 
appointment of Mr. Arthur Taylor for one year at the expense of that 
Auxiliary. He arrived here about the middle of the same year, I854>, ac- 
companied by a Native Assistant, John Baptist. 

About the same time, the Rev. D. Fenn, having suffered from a severe 
ottack of illness in Tinnevelly, arrived on a visit with the hope of recruit- 
ing his strength. By God's good providence he found a happy home 
during his stay here with a pious young officer of the Royal Engineers, Captain 
Gordon, and before he left, (namely, in the month of August,) the first 
permanent Missionary movement for the benefit of the Indian population 
was effected by the establishment of a Juvenile Association at Fort 
George to collect friends in connection with the Church Missionary 
Society. Mr. Fenn also encouraged and assisted Mr. Taylor in his en flea v- 
ours to gather the Tamil Christians found here into a congregation, 
in which he gradually succeeded. The funds of the Juvenile Association were 
devoted to the employments of a Catechist speaking Bengali and Orissa, 
who has proved himself a valuable and efficient Agent, and is still em- 
ployed by the Society. I do not however enter farther into the suhject 
of his labours, nor those of the Rev. P. Ansorge since arrived, as the 
Bengali department appears to be forei<^u to the subject of this Report 
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before the end of the year, Mr. Penn had returned . to his labours m 
Tinnevelly, and the accounts he gave of his yisit to this Island increased 
the interest already drawn towards it in Missionary circles in India. When 
Mr. Taylor's tour of engagement with the Madras Auxiliaiy Bible -Society was 
completed, the Bishop, who had just entered upon the duties of the Dio* 
>oese, retained his services as a Tamil Missionary, and soon after admitted him 
to Holy Orders. He is still labouring here, in connection with the Socie- 
ty for the Propagation of the Gospel in Poreign Parts, and has now • 
congregation of about 70 adult persons regidaily attending service on tb^ 
Sabbath, several of whom he has himself baptized. Early in the present 
year he was joined by a son of the Rev. C. Pranklin, educated first at 
the Madras Diocesan , Institution, and afterwards at St. Augustia's College 
Canterbury, and admitted to Deacon's Orders shortly after his arrival here. 

My removal to this Mission from Tinnevelly, occasioned hy the failure of 
my health, took place in October 185^ Mr. Taylor being there in occu- 
pation of Port Louis, and still continuing there, my efforts have been di- 
rected towards the rural parts of the Island, and I have made frequent 
tours to the different quarters with the view of acquainting myself with the 
planters, and endeavouring to obtain their sanction and cooperation In my 

Elans for instructing their Indian labourers. With very few exceptions I 
ave been received in the most friendly and hospitable manner, and most 
readily admitted to the Camps. The chief hindrance I have had to contend 
with is one that is now by slow degrees giving way, viz., my ignorance 
of the Prench language. In my tours I have found a considerable num- 
ber of Christians, who have generally manifested great pleasure at finding 
they have a teacher in their own tongue en the Island, but they are so 
thinly scattered ihroughout the plantations, that it is impossible to assem- 
ble them for religious instruction and united worship. I have almost always 
been well received by the heathen labourers, whether they have Christians 
amongst them or not. They will often contrive some kind of a seat for 
ne, and sit round to listen while I tell them one of our Saviour's parables, 
or give them a brief account of the Christian faith, and verv seldom have 
any objections to urge when I tell them it must be the faith of eveiy one 
who wishes to be holy and happy. In some few instances I have found 
little idol temples in the camps, serving more as a source of revenue to 
the head men than for the gratification of the people generally. The phint- 
ers have permitted it, not thinking it incumbent upon them to hinder, but 
I do not think they have done any thing in the way of encouragriog it. 

It was some ten months after my arrival that I succeeded iu the for- 
mation of a responsible Committee, and commenced the work on a larger scale, 
under the name of the " Mauritius Mission of the Church MissionaTy Society.'* 
The Fort George Juvenile Association forms a branch of it. The Mission- 
ary subject is comparatively new to the minds of the Protestant portion of 
the community, which is as yet only a minority. Our excellent Bishop takes 
an unwearied interest in the cause, and the rest of the Clergy lend their aid. 
Still our Mission is only in its infancy, and the friends have hdrdly yet al- 
lowed of our venturing beyond the objects to which they were first applied. 
Having no Catechists in the Tamil Mission, nor the means of employing 
them, I am unable to proceed in the systematic way I otherwise might 
adopt. I have a very small congregation assembling on my premises on the 
Sabbath, and two Schools only, both very small. I have baptised up to this 
time about twelve persons, four of them adults. One of them has since 
returned to India, and another has died, being very near his end when, 
at his earnest request, I baptized him. I have some prospect of obtaining 
a permhueut statiooj better situated, as I trust, for the purpose than my 



present lesidence. Still my work will be scattered f^r and wide, as I am 
the only Missionafy so free to travel oyer the Island. 

In the Beng^ Mission the Church Missionary Society has the entire field« 
In the Tamil the Society for the Propagation of the Gbspel in Foreign Parts 
was a little in advance of us. We have hitherto carried on our blessed 
work in concord, and I trust it will prove but one work, owned and 
honored by our One Lord. The prophetic motto adopted by the founders of 
the little original Association at Fort Gkorge, still points to the future^ 
but will, we trust, be verified in the Lord's time; it is this, 

"A. little one shall become a thousand.'* 

STEPHEN HOBBS. 
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The following is a list of all the Missionaries laboring in Souib 
India, The letter (M.) after the name indicates that the J^Iissionarj 
is married. Some lists include the names of Schoolmaaten and School' 
mistresses, which the Editors have allowed to remain although suck 
were not originally intended to be included. 



Xw/ of Wiiiionariei in, connection teitk S. P. G. F. P. on 31«/ Dee., 1857. 



DUtriefi. 



Nazareth. J 

Edeyeng6dj, i 

Muthalur, ^ ... 

Christianagram, j 



Sawjerpuram and Puthukotei, 



^1 



Names, 



• •• • « 



• m •• 



• • ••• ••• 



• •• • ■ 



!»• ••• 



Puthiamputhur, 

Ramnad, 
Madura, ... 
Trichinopoly, 
Erungalore, 

Tanjore, J 

Ganendagddj and Aneycadd, 
Amiappen, 
Vediarpnram, 
Combaconum, ... 

Nangur, 

Neeapatam, 

Cuadalore, 

Bangalore, 

Cndoapah, 

Secunderdbad, ... 

Vepery, 

St. Thom^, 



f • • ••• •• ••• 

> • ••• ••• 

• •• ••• •• 



I a • • • 



»• ••• • • • •• • 



»• • • < 



tt 



Rev. A. F. Ciemmerery 
T. Masilamauy, 
R. Caldwell, ll. d. 
J. Seller, 
T. H. Suter, b. a. 
C E. Kenuct, 
G. Gnanamuttoo, 
T. firotherton, K. a. 

F. J. Leepper, 
D. Amiappen, 
J. F. Kearns, 
H. Pope, 
8. G. Coyle, 

G. Y. Heyne, 
A. R. C. Nailer, 
G. U. Pope. 
S. Percival, 
R. V. Pope, 
P. Methuselah, 
H. Bower, 
W. flickev, 
A. Johnson, 
J. A. Regel, 

C. Frankfrn, 

D. Savarimootooi 
J. Clay, 
N. Parenjody, 
J. Guest, 
C. S. Kohlhoff, 
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M 

M 

Id 

M 

If 

II 

M. 

M. 

M 

M 

M. 

M 

M 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 



Fear ofemga^emefd 



i 



NoTember, 

March, 

September, 

April, 

April, 

September, 

June, 

September, 

December, 

March, 

December, 

April, 

April, 

January* 

March, 

April, 

August, 

August, 

December, 



M 

M 

M. 

M. 

M 

M 



M. June, 



January, 

February, 

September, 

Feoruary, 

Septeml>er, 

Feoruary, 

February, 

February, 

January, 



1835. 

1856. 

1841. 

1S51. 

1S55. 

1847. 

1857. 

1836. 

1850. 

1854 

1849. 

1851. 

1846. 

1839. 

1846. 

1843. 

1854. 

1846. 

184S. 

1843. 

1837. 

1842. 

1850 

1849. 

1850. 

1858. 

1842 

1842. 

1839. 









Rev. J. E. Best. — Europe, s. c. 
„ H. 0. Huxtable, do. 
„ D. Holden, do. 

„ C. Hubbard. — Europe, Furlough. 



TAei of Church Missionary Socieiy» South Indian Agents, English and 

East Indian, on \$t January, 185S. 



Districis, 


Names, 


Tear o/ engagement. 


uLaciras, ... ... ... ... ... 

tiu. ... *.. ... ... ... 

QU. ... ... ... ... ... 

Uvl. ... ... ... ... ... 

UU. ... ... ««• ... ... 


Rev. P. S. Rojston, b.a. Secretarv. 
Rev. L. Cradock, M. 
Mr. G. Walker, M. 
Rev. J. BUderbeck, M. 
„ A. Younker, M. 


17th Dec 1855. 
30th Nov. 1854. 
12th Jan. 1856. 
Nov. 1 846. 
19th Feb. 1857. 
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r. M, Society s Agtnis,'-' {Continued,) 



Districts. 



••• • •• 



••• 



•• • 



••• 



Madras, 
do. 
do. 

"■"•■ www »«« 

"^"^ ••• ••• ••• ..• 

^'O 

Tinnevelly, Palamcotta, ... 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. do. 

do. Mengnanapuram, 

do. do 

do. do 

do. do 

do. Suviseshapuram, 

do. do 

do. Dohnavur, 

do. Paneivilei, 

do. Pannikulam, ... 

do. Nallur, &c. 

do. Strivilliputthur, 
North Tinnevelly Itinerancy,... 

da do. ... 

do. do. 

do. do. ... 

Travancore, Cottayam, 

do. do 

do. do. 

do. do, 

do. . Tiruwella, 

do. Pallam, 

do. Mundakayam, 

do. Allepie, 

do. Mavelikara, .. 

do. Trichiir, .. 

do. Kunnankolam, 

i\fasulipatain, 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Ellore, .. 
do. 



... • .4 



•*. ... 



■ < • 



... ... 



... ... 



... •*• 



... •*. 



... •*. 



«•* ... 



• •. ... 



... 



... ... 



Names. 



• •• ••• 



■ • • • •• 



• •• ••• ••• ••• 



Rev. J. Gritton M. 

Mr. E. K. Johnson, M- 

Miss C. C. Giberne, 
E. W. Meredith, 
J. J. Hogg, 
Hcv. E. Sargent, M. 

,f H. Dixon, M. 

Mr. F. Scameil, M. 

,t W. Cruickshanks, M. 

„ T. Huflflon, M 

M J. Bensley, M. 

Kev. J. Thomas, M. 

Mr. J. D. Thomas, 
„ J. Thomas, 

Rev. A. B. Valpy, M. 

„ P. P. Schaffter, M. 

Mr. W. Schaffter, 
Rev A. Dibb, M. 

„ J. Pickford, M. 

„ J. Whitchurch, M 

„ W. Clark, M. 

Mr. G. Huffton, M. 

Rev. T. G. Ragland, b. d. 
„ D. Fenn, m. a. 
„ R. R. Meadows, b. a* 
,» W. Graj, M. A. 
„ JR. Collins, K. A. M. 

Mr. G. Armstrong, 
Rev. H. Baker, Senior, M. 

Mr. P. G. Schaffter, 
Rev. H. Andrews, M. 

E. Johnson* M. a. 
H. Baker, Junior, M. 

R. H. Yickers, a. b. M. 
J. Peet, M. 

H. Harley, M. 

J. G. Beuttler, M. 

R. T. Noble, b. a. 
J. B. Rodgers, M. 

C. Tanner, M. 

W. E. Jellicoe, Esq. 
Mr. F. Goodall, 
„ J Huffton, 
„ J. Durham, 

Rev. J. E. Sharkey, M. 

„ T. Y. Darling, M. 

„ F. N. Alexander, b. a. M. 
Mr. T. Howley, 
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Fear of tfigagement. 



30th Sept. 1857. 

23d July, 1853. 

27th Sept. 1843. 

13th Sept. 1857. 

June, 1846. 

23d Sept. 1842. 

5th Sept. 1855. 

19th Dec. 1854. 

12th Jan. 1844. 

Ulh June, 1851. 

7th April, 1858. 

In 1836. 

8th Jan. 1856. 

24th Mar. 1857. 

19th Jan. 1856. 

In 1827. 

14th July, 1857. 

5th Sept. 1855. 

25th Dec. 1852. 

3d Dec. 1850. 

1st July, 1848. 

9th Sept. 1846. 

3d Jan. 1846. 

24th Sept. 1852. 

ao. 
1st Jan. 1858. 
28th Dec. 1854. 
1st Aug. 1855. 

In 1819. 

nth April, 1854. 

10th Oct. 1855. 

M. 26th Nov. 1847. 

17th Nov. 1843. 

19th Jan. 1856. 

In 1833. 

In 1836. 

3d Dec. 1850. 

4thJulv, 1841. 

Apnl, 1847. 

10th June, 1867. 

34th Dec. 1856. 

25th Sept. 1856. 

1st Aug. 1855. 

23d Jan. 1856. 

April, 1847. 

Dec. 1851. 

13th Sept, 1857. 

nth July, 1849. 



ENGLAND, on S. C, the Rev. Messrs. Hawksworth, Foulkes and Spratt. 
There are also 15 ordained Native Ministers. 



ChundieUIy,... 
Copai, 



••• 00f «•• 

» ••• ••• ••* 



Korth Ceylon. 

...iRev. Robert Pargiter, 
I „ Robert Bren, 



M. 

M. 



1844. 
1849 



I. 
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WESLETAN MISSIONS. 



Dutrictf. 



Madras, South, (Royapettah), 

do. do. 

do* do. 

do. do. 
Madras, North, (Black Town), 

do. do. 
Negapatam, 
ao. 
do. 



. .. *• 



... 



••• ... ... •• 

•• •*. ... »•• ••• 

... »•• ... •.• •• 



Manargudy and Melnallam, 

do. do. 
Trichinopoly, 

CIO* ... ... ... 

England, 

uO* ... ... ... 

Bangalore, (Canarese)» 



..• •* • 



... •*• 



do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Mysore, 

do. 

do. 

QdbbH, 

Cunghnl, 



do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 



... ..I 



... ... «•• 



... ... ... 



•* . ... 



Kamet, 



Ebenezer E. Jenkins, Chairman 

and Genl. Superintendent, M. 
Sf. R. C. CockUl, 
John Jones, 

Elias Gloria, NaUve Minisier. M. 
Robert Stevenson, b. a. 
Silas £. Symons, 

Peter Batchelor, M. 

Alfred Sewell, 
Peter J. Evers, Em( Indian 

Minister, M. 

Junes Hobday» Sdtt Indian 

Minister. M 

Joei Bamnd, Atsi. Missionary. M. 
William 0» Simpson, H 

George Hobday, JssL Missy. M. 
John Pickney, M 

Arminius Burgess, 
Thoaaas. Hodson, Chairman and 

General Superintendent M. 
Matthew T. Male, M 

Daniel Sanderson, M. 

Robert W. Ponjige, 
John Hutcheon, jc. a. 
J. H. Cummings, 
Edward J. Hardy, 
John S. Banks, 
Henry J. Sykes, 
Henry 0. Sulliyan, East Indian 

Minister. M. 

William Walker^ Easl Indian 

Minisier. M. 

Joseph Little, M. 

John Waltpn^ Chairman and 

General Supcrintendeiii M. 
WOiiam Barber, M. 

WiUiam Talbot, 
Point Pedro and Gattavelly, ... [Johns Philips, Ifat Minisier. M. 

Trincomalee, John Kilner. M. 

do. t ... Samuel Eli Kilner, 

Baiticaloa, WiUiam H. DesB. 



Date of appointment 
ti India. 



■•• ... 



... ... 



*. ... 



1. ... ... 



... ... ... • 

... .. 



• .. . I 



I . ... 



• * * • ..< 



... ... ... ... •.• 



... .i 



... ... . I 



England, 
Tlie North Ceylon, Jaffna and 

[Wannerponne, 

do. do* ... 

do. do. 



... , 

.. . .• 



do. 



• • • • • • 



Riohard Wat^n, 



M 



MISSIONASIES OF THE ^ME&ICAN BOAED. 

North iCkylaii. 



Stations. 



American Board of Missions. 
Doanepy, ... ... ... ... ... 

UuuVilie, ... ... .•• *•• ... 

Chavagachary, 

Batticotta, ... ... ••* «.• 

lillipally, ... 

Udupitty, 

Ud&yJlleJemale 8eminaty> 



Barnes. 



Rey. Ben. C. Meig, Am. a. k. M. 

„ Leri SpaukGng, a. m. M. 

„ Eprotas P. Hastmgs, a.k. M. 
Sanratl F. Green, k. d. (Amer.) 
Rev. Marshall D. Sanders, a.k. M. 

jj Nathan L. Lord, a. m. -M 
Mubs Eliza Agnew, 



1845. 
1857. 
1858. 
1854. 
1855. 
1858. 
1837. 
1859. 

3853. 

1852. 
1856. 
1854. 
1857. 
1843. 
1852. 



1829. 
1835. 
1842. 
1855. 
1856. 
1858. 
1842. 
1856. 
1858. 

1838U 

1854. 
1843. 



1846. 
1852. 
1858. 
1827. 

1848. 
1858. 
1854. 

1848. . 



Date of arrival. 



October, 

April, 

October, 

March, 

June, 

xebruary, 



1816. 
1819. 
1847. 
1847. 
1852. 
1853. 
1840. 
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MABBAS MISSION. 

ChUitadrepettah^ Royapuram, Src. 



Names ^ Station, 


Mi8iioHariet. 


Date of arrioal 
in the Miition. 


Chintadrepettab, 

• •• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Royapiirfun, 


Rev. Miron Winslow, jk d. M. 
H Isaac Newton Hard, (Amr.) 
Mr. Phineas R. Hunt, Supt. of 
Press in Black Town« and As- 
sistant Missionary M. 


1836.* 
1851. 

1840. 



* Jdned the Ceykm Mission in 1819. 
AMEBICAN BOABD. 

Madura Mission. 



Names af Stations, 



Missionaries, 



••• ••• 



■ • • •• 



Melior ; in charge of Sivagunga, ... 

Pattyanar, 

VatUlagunda, 

Tirumangalam ; in charge of Ura- 

ban patti 

Timpuvanum, 

Periyakuliim, ... 

Madura, 

Mandapasolai ; in charge of Kamati, 

Seminary at Pasumalai, 

Dindigul, 

Pnlney, ... 



Rev. T. 8. Bumell, M. 

„ W. B. Capron, a. M. M. 
- - - '^" M. 



■ •• ••• ••• 



• • • • I 



!• ••■ ••• 



>» 

ft 
»$ 
$i 
H 
M 
» 
l> 



J. E. Chaudiey, 



J. Harrick A. b. 
C. Little, A. M. 
J. T. Noyes, a. b. 
J. Rendal 



)yw 
111, 



M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 



H. S. Taylor, a. b. M. 
W. Tracy, a. m. M. 

^ M. 

M. 



t, rracy, 
E. Webb, 
C. T. White, 



Date of arrival 
in the Mission, 



Dec. 30, 1855.* 
April, 1857. 
April, 1847. 

Apr. 29, 1846. 
Apr. 16, 1848. 
June, 1853.* 
Apr. 29, 1846. 
Oct. 11, 1844. 
Mar. 1837. 
Apr. 29, 1846. 
lApr. 1857. 



* Joined the American Cejlon Mission in 1849. 
FB££ CHUBCH OF SCOTLAND. 

Missionaries labouring in connection .with the Madras Mission* 



Districts, 


Names, 


liate of Ordination, 


Madras, 

Uw. ... ... ... ... ... 

UQ( ... •«• ... «.. .. 
Uv. ... ... ... ... ... 

CiOa ... ... ... .. ... 

Uw. ... ... .. ... ... 

UO. ... ... ... ..8 ... 

UO. ... •** ... ... ... 

•-*/. ... ..a ... ... ... 

A^cuorc, ... ... ... ... ... 

Chingleput, 

JHnUIno, ... ..a ... ... •.• 

«*^. ... ... ... ... ... 

""• •«. ... ... ... ... 

Nagp6r, ... 


Rev. John Braidwood, M. a. M. 
„ Robert Brittain Biyth, m. a. 

[Europe. 

„ Alexander Bell Campbell, M. 

„ James Miller Mackintosh,MA 

„ William MoiTat, M. 

„ Alexander MacCallum, 

„ John Gillespie Cooper, M. 

[for the present at Nngpiir. 

David Paterson, Esq., Surgeon. 

[Medical Missionary, appointed. 

Kev. p. Rajahgopam, M- 

[Native Pastor 
„ A. Vencataramiah, M. 
,y 8. Ettirajooloo, M 

Licenced Preachers, 
Rev. Joseph Frost, M 
„ 8. REananoojum, H. 

Superintending Teacher, 
Mr. Joseph Huflton, 
Rev. 8tephen Hialop« H. 


1840. 

1852. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 

1855. 

1856. 

1851. 
1851. 
1851. 

1854. 
1854. 
1837. 

1844. 
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AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 

Teulgu "Mistion. 




MUfionarieM, 



Arrived in 
India, 



Rev. Samuel S. Day, America M. Feb. 1836. 
„ Lvmau Jewett, m. a. M. Feb. 1849. 
„ Francis A. Douglas, m.a. M.Feb. 1855. 



Arrived at 
Nellore, 



Feb. 1840. 
Mar. 1849. 
April. 18.55. 



AMERICAN EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH. 



Station, 


Mitiionariet, 


First Arrival, 


'9uiiiur, ... ..• ... ... ... 

do. 

do. 
Amencaf ,,, %,, ••• »,• ••• 

KUrOpei ... ... aa ..a ... 

Rajahmundry, 


C. Gronninff, M. 
W. E. Snyder, M. "> on the wax 
E. Unangst, M. ) 1857- 
C. Fa Heyer, returned in 1857* 
A. HeisCf M. ( on liis return in 

J 1857 t 
A. Long, M. *) on his way out 

> in 1857. 


1846. 
1852. 
1858. 
1842. 

1846. 

1858. 



* In America, t In Germuny. 
AMERICAN DUTCH REF0R3IED CHURCH. 

Formerly connected with the American Board of Mijtsion^, separated in 1857. 



Stations, 



Names, 



America, 
America, ... 



.aa a . • aaa ..a ,,, 



... ... ...a 



v/Oonoor, ... •.. •«. ••• 
Chittoor; in charge Yeilore, 



Amee, ... 



... ... ..a ,,, 



Rev. Henry Marty n Scudder, m.d. 

M. 

William Waterbnry Scud-*) 

der, A. M. Ma in 1846 at ^ 

Ceylon. ) 

Joseph Scudder, a. m. M. 

„ Ezekiel Carman Scudder, 

A. Ma M. 

Jared Waterbury Scudder, 



Date of Ordination, 



>» 



«> 



it 



A. M. 



M. 



1844. 
1854. 
1853. 
1856. 
1856 



GERMAN EVANGELICAL MISSION. 



Stations, 


Names, 


iJates ofJirH leav 
ing Europe, 


MangalorCy 

1, ... ..a ,,, ,* 
,, ..a ..a »»• ,»• 

„ ... .. ... ..< 

,1 ... ... ... ..a 

„ a.a ... aaa ..< 
,, ... .a. .•« .a. 

,, ... ... ..a ..< 

„ ... .1. ... ... 

,, ... ... ..a ..4 

iUULIkly ... ..a a. - ... 

f, ... ... •«. .*. ..< 

„ ... .*. ..a .«. 
UQapi, ... ... ..a ..a •»• 

,, ... ••. ..a ••. 

,, ... ... ... •«• ..• 

Dharwar, 

„ ••• ... ..• ••• ..a 




Rev. W. Hocb, M. 

•J. Haller, 

Rev. H. Kaundinya, 

•G. Plebst, 

•G. Pfleidcrer, 

Rev. F. Kculer, 

♦J. Hunziker, 

•J. G Schoch, 

Rev. H. HaufT, M. 

Rev. A. Finckh, 

Rev. B. Deggelcr, M. 

Rev. G. Hausscr, 

Rev. J. F. A. Maenner, 

ElcVa J. J. Ammann, M. 

Rev. G. Camcrcr, 

Rev. Ch. J. Wurtele, 

Rev. Kaufraaun, M. 

Rev. J. Handrich, 


1S46. 
1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
1854. 
1856. 

1856a 

1857. 

1857. 

1857. 

1846 

1856 

1857 

183f 

185 

185 

185 

ISf 



irPEMBIX. 



XXXI 



GEBHAN EVANGELICAL MISSION. — (continued.) 



Statiof^* 



... ... ... ... ... 

... **• ... ... 



Hubli, 
>» ^ 

De»uguCrri| • • • ... ... ■*• ••. 

f I ... **. «** ... ••« 

Malasamadray 

ff ... ... «•• •>. ••• 

GnledagQclda, 

ly ... ..• .*• ... ... 

Ciuuiftiior^ 



n 

99 



... ... •.* •«• 

..• ... *•• ... 



Names, 



A ClllvflCr Y J ■ . » ... •*. ... a*. 






... ••• ... 9*9 a< 

... ••• ... ... *•• 



Chombalay ... 

Iff 

Calicut, 



it 



... ... ... ... ..a 

a.. •*• *•• ... ... 

.. •*• ... ... *•• 

.«. ... ... ... ... 

.. ... ... a*. ... 

... ••. ••. ... ... 



Rev. J. Midler, 
Rev. J. Huber, 
Rev. J. Wflrth, 
Rev. W. Roth, 
Rev. J. Leonberger, 
•F. Hahn, 
Rev. G. Kies, 
Rev. 8. Hebrich, 
Rev. Ch. MuUer, 
Rev. F. Sauvain 
Rev. J. Strobcl,' 
Rev. Ch. Iron, 
Rev. Ch. Aldinger, 
Rev. W. Herre, 
Rev. E. Diez, 
Rev. C. G. Hanhart, 
Rev. J. M. Fritz, 
•J. Bosshard, 
•J. Lauffer, 
Rev. P. A. Convert, 
Rev. J. F. Metz, 
Rev. 0. Moerike, 



Neilgherries, 

„ ^Rev. F. Kittel, 

CArg, ... Rev. H. Moegling, 



Dates of first leav- 
ing itirope. 



M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 
M. 

M. 
M. 



M. 

M. 



1839. 

1858. 

1845. 

1857. 

1849. 

1857. 

1845. 

1834. 

1843. 

1854. 

1856. 

1841. 

1855. 

1856. 

1851. 

1857. 

1839. 

1856. 

1856. 

1857. 

1843. I 

1845. 

1853. 

1836. 



* Those marked with an aiteriak are lajf Misiionariee. 



LONDON MISSIONAST SOCIETY. 



Stationt, 

• 


Nams. 


Date of arrival. 


Belgaum, ... 


Rev 


. W. Bevnon, 


M. 


1825. 


Coimbatore 


>* 


W. B. Addis, 


M 


1827. 


Yizagapatam, 


*> 


J. W. Gordon, 


M. 


1834. 


Bangalore, ... 

CuddaBafa, 

Bangalore, 


M 


C. Campbell, B. A. 


M. 


1S35. 


99 


E. Porter, 
B. Rice, 


M 

M. 


1835. 
1836. 


Nagercoil, 


>l 


J. Russcllj 




1837. 


Trevandmm, 


99 


J. Cox, 




1837. 


Parechaley, ... 


99 


J. Abbs, 


M. 


1837. 


BangalorOi ... .. ... ... 

Nundial, 


99 


J. Sewell, 


M. 


1838. 


„ 


R. D. Johnston, 


M. 


1838. 


Vizianagamni, 


M 


W. DaT?son, 


M. 


1838. 


Yizagapatam, ... ... ... 

Santnapiirain, 


99 
» 


J. Hay, M. A. 
E. Lewis, 


M. 
M 


1839. 
1889. 




,9 


J. M. Lechler, 


M. 


1840. 


Yizagapatam, 


M 


J. S. Wardlaw, M. A. 


M. 


1842. 


jjeiiarv, ... ... ... •.. ... 

SixTj^Xtf .•• ... .!• ... ... 


M 


J. B. Coles, 


M. 


1843. 


>l 


F. Baylis, 


M. 


1850. 


JnLacuaB, ••• ... ... ... ... 


99 


G. Hall, B. A. 




1851. 


jtLaQras, ... ... .*• ... ... 


«» 


E. J. Evans, b. a« 


M 


1851. 




M 


R. J. Sargent, 


M. 


1851. 


Chioacole,... • 


»« 


L. Yalett, 


M. 


1852. 


^agercou, ... •*• •.• ... ... 

Maorafl, ... ..• ••* ... ... 




I. J. Dennis, 
J. Duthie, 


M. 


1855. 
1856. 


■Deuary, .. ... ... ... ... 


>t 


J. Macartney, 


M. 


1867. 



If, B^Thm wnt alao firv EnropMa or Eut Isdiui Mlnioiiaxicf in i8S7. 
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iXXU APPENDIX. 

The following is the answer of Oovernment to the Memorial of the 
Conference on the subject of Public Morals and the Government. 

Public Depabtment. 
No. 1174. 

To 

The Reverend JAMES SEWELL, Bakoalobe. 
Sib, 

I have had the honor to receive and have laid before the Gk)vemor in 
Council your letter under the date 27th July last, forwarding on behalf of 
the Secretaries to the Missionary Conference held at Ootacamund in April 
and May last, a Memorial of the Missionaries there assembled, representing 
the obstacles wluch as they conceive have hitherto impeded their operations, 
and praying for their removaL 

2. In reply I am instructed to state that most of the subjects referred 
to in the Memorial have been and stiU are receiving the earnest attention of 
this Government. 

I have the honor to be. 
Sir, 
Your most odedient Servant, 

FoBT St. Geobge, ) T. PYCBX)FT, 



J 



22ttd September, 1858. ) Ckitf Secretary. 



APPENDIX. xXXlii 



STATISTICS OP MISSIONS IN SOUTH INDIA AND CEYLON. 



Tablb I. Extent, Population, Languages and Missionary Statistics of 
the several countries of South India, — designed to illus- 
trate the paper on the unoccupied Pield of Missionary 
Labour. 

Table II. Statistics of the Church Missionary Society and the London 
Missionary Society, in South India. 

Table m. Statistics of the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, of the American fioard of Missions, — the American 
baptist Mission, — the Church of Scotland's Mission, and 
the Free Church of Scotland's Missions, in South India. 

Table IV. Statistics of the German Evangelical Mission, the Wesley- 
an Missionary Society, — the Mission of the Reformed Pro- 
testant Dutch Church, — the Leipsic Lutheran Missionary 
Society and the American Evangelical Lutheran Missions 
in South India. 

Table V. Statistics of the various Missionary Societies in Ceylon. 

Table VI. Summary of the Missionary Societies in South India and 
Ceylon; — also a Summary of all the Missions according to 
the languages of the people, and further showing the in- 
crease during the six years ending December 31, 1857. 



REMARKS. 



Table I. Contains a few estimated numbers, as the latest returns 
were incomplete in those few items. They are very few, and refer 
almost exclusively to the number of the baptized among the Native 
Adherents. It is believed that these few estimated numbers will be 
found below the actual numbers. 

Tables II to VI. contain some blank spaces where the returns were 
incomplete in reference to those particulars. But as they refer either 
to the number of the baptized among the Native Adherents, or to 
the number of the different classes of Schools and Scholars into which 
the totals might be distributed, and not to the totals themselves, 
which are in every case given, they are not of essential importance. 

These Statistics being either copied from the published returns of 
the several Societies, or obtained by direct communication with the 
Missionaries at the several stations, it is believed they will be found 
substantially correct. 

A few small local Missions have been omitted from the difficulty 
of obtaining the necessary information. 

J. Sewell. 
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Sktwiig tke EXTENT, MPULATdN, ti4 LANCIUACIES, witk tke HI 

lesipei to iDutnte tke paper i 



No. 



Languages. 



2 



(Tduga, MahO 
< ratta, and > 
C Canarese.... J 



r 



Telogn,. 



£ 



Conntries or Diatriots. 



Nizam's Ck>antr7,. 
Nagpiir, 



Northern Circarsi 



Gnntiir, Nellore, and | 
North i^oty 



I Ceded Districts indading 
Komul, 



TOTAL TELUQU. 



Southern Mahratta Country, 



Extent in 
Square Miles. 



95,337 
50,000 



145,337 



25,100 



14,048 



16,669 



55,817 



14,000 



Population. 



10,666,080 
4,650,000 






15,316,080 


3,714,104 




1,805,950 . 




1.704,710 






7,224,764 







1,500,000 



% » 



i I. 

imSTICS of the serenl Mutries •( S««t1i IilU, to the eni of 1SS7, 
m^ VieM of 1I88I0NARY LABOUR. 



rj Societies. 



Foreign Parts, 

.Mission, 



£aropean 

and East 

Indian 

Mission- 



Native 
'Ordained 
Minis- 
ters. 



Adherents and 
constant at- 
tendants on 
Public Wor- 
ship. 



Bi^ptized. 



Communi- 
cants. 



Scholars and 
Students in 
Schools and 
Institutions. 




••«■' 



r= 







"i^^^ -wi. 







*-. *• 







•■•;f '■•:/•- ■'• 














TAB 

STATISTICS (f IISSIONS ii 




DISTRICTS, 
STATIONS 

AMI 

LAKGOAGES. 


BOCIETIES. 


Pmaeiert. 


Nalki 


J^'a/iM ChnttiM* 
and AdlMTt»U. 




l| 

11 


1:111 

3 3b 


H 


i1 


j 


III 
III 


ToC 



II. 

I INDIA at tk« h4 tf 1837. 



Boys' Sciioou. 


Gmu' Sciiioou. 


St'Clf 


.1 


1 


■3 

1 




•maeular. 


BMriing. 


E'iff/hA. 


1 


!>.,. 


Boarding. 


.a 


StmUarUf 




1 


1 

II 


i 


1 


1 


1 


J. 


J 


J 


1. 





¥■ 






TABLE 
STATISTICS (f aiSSIONS im SW 



DI6TRICTS, 
STATIONS 

AKD 


SOCIETIES. 


Preacher: 


Natke 
Ckurekei. 


Naline CirUiiam and 




1 


1 

i| 

a-s 


5 

i 


t 

S6 


• 

1 
J 




n 




Ft 



i 



III. 

1 INDIA to tU ai »t I8SI. 






















Bois' Schools. 


GlKU' SCEOOLS. 


Training 

Sehoolt 

and 

Seminariet. 


.9 

•si 

I 


Id 

3 

i 


1 






E.,m. 


I 


ita^ 


BBOTdi^S. 


Li 




1 




^ 


u 






^^ 




_ 




^ 





« 




•% * 




\ # 



J. 



•■f 





*» I 



— ^ ,^,^. ^.^ v^ 



TAB] 

STATISTICS (f HISSIONS h » 









Prfaeieri. 


Native 
Cinrcia. 


tfafirtC 
andAi 




DISTRICTS, 




i, 














, STATIONS 




■11 


1 


^ 


li 


s 


l\ 




LANGUAGES. 


SOCIEnES. 


Is 


1« 

-1 


w 


i E 

!2; 



IV. 

INDU to tke ai tf I8S7. 



% 


Bois' Schools. 


Ginu' Schools. 


Teain'm/! 
SchnuU 
and 


11 
II 

-3 J 

■5.8 

31 


"^ 1 

3 1 
1 ^ 

1 i 




lar. 




EMfflui. 


1 
1 


i»^. 




■a 

1 
1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


j 


i 


J 


J 


1 
1 


1 


1 i 
1 -1 
1 1 



•r 



J 



Zm. 




• i 



• I 



I '. 



li 



■\\ 



